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The Editor wants all the players in America to send him 
“ off-duty ” photographs of themselves and their player friends. 
The pictorial‘ section of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM is ex- 
clusively dedicated to the life of player folk away from the 
stage. That little snap-shot on your dressing-table is just the sort. 
If you have nosuch photographs, get some. Contribute to it—now! 
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For Sunday Suppers 
Busy-Day Dinners 


Hasty Luncheons 
Unexpected Guests. 


Here is a dish that everyone likes—a food as hearty as meat— 
a meal that would take you 16 hours to prepare. 


A dish that remains-fresh and savory. 


It can be served hot or 


cold. The best meal of the kind that a chef ever prepared. 


And your grocer supplies it-—ready to serve in a minute—at 


about the cost ot home-baked beans. 


Think what it means—in a 


hundred emergencies—to have a few cans of Van Camp’s on the shelf. 


And Van Camp’s are baked in steam ovens. 
Not crisped, not broken—always nut-like, mealy 
and whole. 


They don't ferment and form gas, as do home- 
baked beans, because the fierce heat has made 
them digestible. 


The tomato sauce is baked into the beans, giv- 
ing a delicious blend 


The result is baked beans at their best—beans 
made inviting. And as beans are 84 per cent 
nutriment—hearty, staple and cheap—they cut 
down the meat bills, in these days of high prices, 
when you serve beans that people like. 


So Van Camp’s are more than convenient. 


: ) 
The National Dish Ss wm Towa The National Dish 
Van@mp: EANS 


Van Camp’s, as you know, outsell. all other 
brands. And these are the principal reasons : 

We use only the choicest Michigan beans—the 
whitest and plumpest, They cost us four times 
what some beans would cost. 

We use only whole, vine-ripened tomatoes. 


And our sauce costs five times what common 
sauce sells for. 

This dish is our pride—the final results of 48 
years’ experience. Just compare Van Camp's 
with any other brand, and see what our methods 
mean. 


ois Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Van Camp Packing Company, 


Established 
1861 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





in writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. 





MISS BILLIE BURKE and her pet dogs. Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago, 








MISS THE BARR RE ; fatering th the c Faire T Theatre for her first rehearsal in Pinero's 


Channel.” ORE’S first work as mn actress since 
Mr. Colt, Jr., was i Photograph by Sarony, N. Y. 
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Part of S'r Henry Irving's Company, on S. S Minnespolie, coming to America in 1901. Left to Right—CHAS. KENNEY, MARY LLOYD, MARY TYARS 
FRANK TYARS, HENRY STANFORD, SIR HENRY IRVING, POPPIE DAVIS, CECIL CROMWELL, LAURENCE IRVING, ARTHUR 
ROYSTON. Picture loaned to the GREEN BOOK ALBUM by Henry Stanford, now playing at the New Theatre. 
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Presidential Box, National Theatre, Washington, D. C. 
See article on page A 
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» who is playing in ‘““The Fortune Hunter, 
Photograph by Burke & Atwell, Chicag. 
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“At one end of the wire 
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The EDESONS’ home, “‘Strongheart House,”’ North Haven, L. I.; also a view of 


the pier and ‘‘Strongheart Lake. 
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HARRISON GREY FISKE and his wife (Minnie Maddern Fiske), at home in their comfortable N 
Photograph by Byron, New York. 
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JOE CAWTHORNE and a 60-pound Channel bass (the largest ever caught on the Jersey Coast 
MR. CAWTHORNE, a is playing in “Little Nemo,” has an enviable record as 
a game-fish angler. The one in this picture took an hour an 
m minutes to land with rod and reel. 
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QUEENIE VASSAR (MRS, JOE CAWTHORNE) whose at-home tea-parties are a source of 
circular portrait is a picture of the “Young 


much plessurp to her large circle of friends. The 
opeful”’ of the CAWTHORNE family (HARRY KERNELL), who has already 
hieved iderable stage and is now playing in “St. Elmo.” 
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icture shows EDWARD GARVIE and wife (MOLLIE THOMPSON). 
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FERRUCCIO BUSONI, the celebrated Concert Pianist in the library of his beautiful home. Many critics see in Busori a strong physical resemblance to Lisz. 
Lusoni has composed in opera, which is to be produced shortly, and he is arranging a number of John Sebastian Bach's works tor the Piano. 
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MISS FRANCES KENNEDY and son. 


MISS KENNEDY is playing wi 
in “The Belle of Brittany.” 


ith FRANK DANIELS 
Photograph by White, N. Y. 
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An interesting picture of the three principals who play in ‘The Blue Mouse:"" MISS MABEL 
BARRISON, H. Y CONNOR and MISS ZELDA SEARS. 
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Snapshot of MISS ROSE STAHL in a taxi, during her recent Chicago engagement in ‘““The Chorus Lady.” 
Photograph by Burke & Atwell, Chicago. 
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Photograph by Otto Sarony Co., N. Y. 


MISS ADELE RITCHIE and her dog. 
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Rehearsal scene of ‘“A Man's World,” in which MISS 


MARY MANNERING is now starring. 
Photograph by Hall, N. Y. 
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musical-play producer, and the children employed 
in the various Shubert and Fields Musical-Comedies. Photograph by White, N. Y. 
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ROBERT T. HAINES on his favorite horse, ““The Colonel,” at his farm in Westchester 
County, N. Y. MR. NES is playing in ‘“The Commanding Officer.” 
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By AUGUSTUS THOMAS 
Author of “THE WITCHING HOUR,” etc. 
Novelized from the acting version of the play 

By GEORGE HENRY PAYNE 
The foremost dramatist in America, Mr. Augustus Thomas, 
has to his credit a long list of plays, one of the more recent of 
which, “The Witching Hour,” has aroused deep interest 
throughout America. As in that play, the moving power of 
mind to dominate circumstances is the theme, so in the present 
drama Mr. Thomas seeks to reveal another phase of the same 
general motif. Rarely has a drama aroused more discussion 
than “The Harvest Moon,” and the deep interest in it whichhas 
been manifested wherever it has been presented by the superb 
compafhy engaged by Mr. Charles Frohman for its interpreta- 
tion indicates, it would seem, that the American theatre, no 
less than the theatre of Europe, has its serious side. The pres- 
ent story of the play. was written expressly for THE GREEN 
BOOK ALBUM, with the permission of Mr. Thomas. 


Copyright, 1910, by the Story-Press Corporation. "OS, at Stationers’ Hall, London, All rights reserved. 








‘THE GREEN BOOK 


CHAPTER I 


"HE Cannon Ball, as it was called, 
picked up its principal passengers 
at Southampton every Monday 


i morning in time to get them into New 


York for their more or less important 
business, and it was because of the char- 
acter of its freight that somebody once 
_ Said that it was the most representative 
‘train in America. 
It was a sunburned, vigorous, athlet- 
-ie-looking aggregation of humanity that 
filled this train—tall, vigorous women, 
who looked as if they never doubted; 
perfectly sure of themselves and their 
possessions, from a dog and an automo- 
~ bile or two to a lover, or perhaps a hus- 
band; women who knew and yet were 
perfectly calm in all their knowledge; 
- women who lived much in the open air, 
a rapidly increasing habit that might ar- 
gue that we are at the atavistic stage 
when we are returning to the joyous 
_life and courage of our paleolithic an- 
cestors, who lived as they breathed, with 
wild, rampant unrestraint—peace be to 


_ The train pulled out of Southampton 
at 7:10, and among its precious freight, 
even at this early hour, all eager-eyed, 
all clear-eyed, and ready for the day’s 
were a young man and woman, 

_ who, as soon as they had found seats 

Started an earnest conversation. 

- “I tell you, Dora, you are wrong,” 

said the young man. He was hardly over 

thirty, a trifle too stout for his age. 

_ Every lineament in his face showed his 
Sincerity and displayed his good breed- 
ing. And it was clearly evident that he 
Was endeavoring to conceal something, 

his love. 

“Graham,” the girl spoke in a lower 
voice than her companion, her knowl- 
edge of effect being greater, “it is quite 
possible that you are speaking the truth, 

_ but there are things I cannot tell.” She 

hesitated. “I am going to do this thing 

that you dislike so much, no matter 
what the outcome is.” 

' ‘The young man sat back in his seat, 
his face reddened. “You are going to do 
it, no matter what the outcome is?” His 

-masculine sense led him to lay the un- 
necessary emphasis on the last phrase. 


girl repeated slowly, carefully. 


It was a blow to the young man. His — . 
though not ostentatious, 


fastidious, 
dress, the care with which he gesticu- 
lated, his deferential attitude toward 


this representative of the sex, helped to ~ 


show why such a final statement from a 4 


woman was.a shock. 

He looked into the face of the girl, 
as she sat beside him, and was frankly 
amazed. She was a thin, slight creature, 
a splendid representative of a most in- 
telligent ent; a woman of su- 
perior education and environment; the 
daughter of Prof. Fullerton of the 
greatest university in America—his 
own. A woman whose could only 
be appreciated by those who knew how 
much culture and intellect make for 
beauty. And yet she sat beside him so 
calmly, saying that she would go 
through what to his mind was a degrad- 
ing experiment, no matter what the out- 
come might be. 


And that outcome? 

He had led a fairly decent fife. It had 
had its valleys, its dales, but had. never 
struck the sewer, he knew some- 
thing of the under-world, as every 
young man of his position in New York 

did. He even knew one or two 
chorus girls, and this experience had led 
him to have no respect for theatricals, 
and now here was the woman whom he 
loved, the woman to whom he was en- 
gaged, the woman of his own class—as 
he considered it, who said frankly that 
she was going on the stage, and that she 
would win success, no matter what the 
outcome might be. His limited world- 
knowledge told him that the last place 
to seek success, with such unbridled 
spirit, was the theatre. 

“But Dora,” when the young man 
had finally come to, “if you were going 
with a big company or under a big man- 
agement, I could understand it. You are 
the daughter of Prof. Fullerton of Har- 
vard. You. are a woman of education 


uN 


“No matter what the outcome is,” the - 


e. 


3 : 4 


and refinement, and here you are going . : 


out with,” he hesitated, “a fly-by-night 
proposition that may last only a couple 
of weeks. I would not object*so much 
if you would try some amateur theatri- 


cals first, and see if you have the talent 4 





you think you have. You are going out 

the theatre dead-cold, you are going 
to play a series of one-night stands, the 
troupe is a cheap one, and the whole 
atmosphere is wrong.” 
_ “Graham,” the girl spoke slowly, hav- 

_ing evidently cultivated the habit of 
thinking before she spoke, “this is not 
only my opportunity, but it is my es- 
cape. If I had not been driven into this, 
I might have gone on as you suggest, 
under more pleasant auspices, but—I 
want those one-night stands, I want the 
inconspicuous company. I want,” here 
her voice broke, “I want the low asso- 
ciation.” 

“Dora "? 

“Oh, Graham, I-don’t mean what you 
are thinking. I don’t mean what Aunt 
Cornelia is continually saying—that I 
have low instincts, but I want to know 
the people of the stage—its humanity. 
What right have I to use my father’s 
name to bolster myself up? To get a 
position in New York, go on as a maid, 

- saying ‘the carriage waits,’ and have my 
pictures printed in the papers and get 
attention, more than is given to the 
woman of ability, simply because I am 
the daughter of Professor Fullerton. 
You abhor yellow journalism, and yet 

ou encourage it. I got my position as 

iss Fullerton, without influence, and 
that—to me—is the only way to start. 
If I fail, I fail. If I succeed, I succeed. 
If I have any of the ability that I think 
I have, if I have anything except the 
disreputable instincts which Aunt Cor- 

_ nelia thinks I have inherited, the credit 
for my success will be mine, and, 
Graham dear, sooner or later, before 
Aunt Cornelia has killed me absolutely, 
T am going to do something in this world 
that will be absolutely mine.” 

Now and then somebody passed the 
earnest couple, but they were too 
wrought up with their own problem to 
pay much attention to casual acquaint- 
ances. As they neared Long Island City 
the young man made his final plea. 

“Dora,” he said, and there was a little 
break in his voice, “I don’t want you to 

' do this thing, but if you must, why not 
' let us get married first and let-me go 
- with you?” 

The girl shook her head sadly. “I am 


sorry, Graham, but I am afraid that, 
too, is over. I suppose,” and a humorous 
twinkle came back in her eyes, “mar- 
riage with you would even make Aunt 
Cornelia feel that there was-some pos- 
sible hope for me, but I am not going 
to marry yet. I don’t feel that I should. 
I am going to work out this idea. If 
it fails, why I suppose I will come back, 
eat humble pie, and accept the husband 
who will be picked for me.” 

“You know you picked me yourself,” 
said the young man, just a trifle angrily. 

ty, are both very young yet,” she 
said. 


By this time the exodus from the — 


train to the ferry boat kept them busy 
with the exchange of salutation and 
conversation that marked the Monday 
morning entrance into New York, 

“Then it is quite true you are going 
on the stage, Miss Fullerton?” asked 
one of Graham’s friends, who joined 
them. 

“Quite true. You will come and see 
me, wont you?” 

“T will buy a row,” cried the young 


man, “and we will have supper after-— 


wards.” 

“Will we?” asked Miss Fullerton. 
“And that is the way, is it, that the gild- 
ed butterflies in New York invite the 
ladies of the stage to supper ?” 

The young man looked blank. 

“In other words,” continued Miss 
Fullerton, feeling sure that she would 
drive home her point, “the invitation 


_becomes a command, with due conde- 


scension.”” 

They were climbing into a taxicab at 
the Thirty-fourth Street side of the fer- 
ry when Graham made his final plea. 

“Doesn’t that show you, Dora, how 
impossible the whole thing is? Jackson's 
a nice fellow; he never would have 
thought of asking you to go to supper 
with him in that way if it were not for 
the fact that you are going on the stage. 
The moment you do it, you lose every- 
thing—your friends.” 


“You don’t lose any friends,” re- 


sponded Dora, “that you would not be 
much better off without, and you don’t 


lose your self-respect in any honest — 


work.” 
It was the same argument all the way 





‘up to the theatre at Forty-fourth Street 
—the more or less piteous plea for ana- 
other appointment to talk the matter 
over, while she kept steadfastly to her 
_ Tesolution not to let his obstinacy wear 
- her down. 

There was a little flutter of the heart 
as she stepped to the stage door, for she 
Was entering into a new world—a wor- 


along, up to the 
very steps—and would gladly have gone 
erther ind the rales of the theatre per- 


As she held out her hand to say good- 
by to him, a man who was about to enter 
the theatre bowed to him and said, 

“Mr. Graham, I believe.” 

— looked at him a littl puz- 
zled. 

“Holcomb, is my name,” said the 
ene ond 
with an enunciation that carried weight 
in itself, “we’ve met at the Players 
Ciub.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Graham, “I remember 
‘very . You are a friend of jim 
Hale. Are you playing with this com- 


pany ?” 


_ “Well, that’s juck, by gad!” said 
Graham. “Miss Fullerton, may I intro- 
duce Mr. Holcomb?” he turned to the 

young woman, and in a few deft, clever 
Eicesce, for young Winthrop was not 
without mentality, he asked Holcomb to 
give Dora the benefit of his knowledge 
and experience. , 

“I have not had much experience,” 
said Mr. Holcomb, “as I have only been 
on the stage two years. Whatever I have 
‘had, however, shail be most decidedly 
“at her service and I will begin now. We 
hhave three minutes to get on the stage 
and be ready for the ten o'clock cai, 
and it will be a call in a double sense if 
wae are fate, believe me. I will see you 
again,” be said, and bowed to Graham. 

They disappeared into the dark alley 
of the theatre and the disconsolate 
young lover, beating vigorously with his 
cane at the stoop railings and ash-cans 
along the street, with hat pulled down 
over his eyes, walked straight to the 
 ‘Mearest café. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘It had been in a way a 


two weeks, with aow and then 4 
of despondency, the result of the lee | 


that were adkainintered in Dorsal E 


sensitiveness. She had knowa when she © 
undertook the task that there would be — 
things disagreeable im it and had simply ~ 
made up her mind that, no matter : 
oogurred, she would go through it 
bravely and have at least to her credit © 
the fact of concluding one experience. ~ 
without wavering. 4 
The first two er three days nothing ~ 
at all had occurred at rehearsals that in 7 
any way disturbed her equanimity; in 
fact, it was all interesting, exciting, and, — 
as far as she could observe, as refined 


as anything in her own exclusive life. ~ 
Just the same as other men and women ~ 
they came, they attended to business, ~ 
met on the — 


they went, seemingly they 4 
stage, they were deferential toward one — 
another and always extremely polite. ~ 
—_ were particularly parr toward 


a“ was on the fourth day’s rehearsal 4 
when she received her first shock. The ~ 
beetle-browed of the troupe, — 


who had been rehearsing them with ~ 
great suavity up to that time, came ina 


half hour fate on this 
ing and, slapped his hands vigorously, ~ 
standing just a trifle unsteadily, witha — 
cigar in kis mouth, instead of the ordi- 
mary Salutation, - : 
“Good | , ladies and 
men,” he bellowed from his coign of 
vantage in the orchestra. “Come on, 
kids, let’s get to this thing.” 4 
“He’s soused,” remarked one of the 
acters to her in a confidential way, as 
he passed to take his position up stage. 
It was the first time anybody had 
spoken thus to her. With that one break 
on the part of the manager, the attitude 
of the whole company changed. The re- ~ 
maining rehearsals had other jarring — 
notes in them—profanity now and then, — 
and as they got further into the play, | 
she began to hear some of the gossip, 2 
and following gossip, there was the in- 
evitable scandal. It was this Jast that — 
made her fear most that she might not = 
be able to go through it, but just as her — 


morn- 





was beginning to take ion 
of her Mr. Holcomb, who ad main- 
tained, during the entire period of re- 
hearsals, an attitude of respect and re- 
serve, came to her rescue. 

It was as they came out one warm 
August afternoon, both worn out by the 
exertion and the heat, that, instead of 
parting at the corner of Sixth Avenue, 
as they usually did, he suggested that 
‘they have something cooling to drink. 

She assented readily and they went 
into a neighboring drug-store. 

“You are going through this splen- 
didly,” he said to her, when they were 
seated. 

“I am?” she faltered. 

“Splendidly,” he said. “At first I did 
not think you would be able to stand it, 
especially when old Bleiman came in in- 
toxicated, I want you to know that I 
shall be very glad to be of any assist- 
ance that I can to you, and shia, for 
your sake, it will not be too public—that 
assistance—it will always be ready.” 

“Not too public?” said Dora, turning 
a trifle red. 

Holcomb looked a little embarrassed 
himself. 

“I have only been on the stage two 


_ years,” he said, “and I have learned one 


thing—that while there is really no gen- 
uine cynicism there, there is just a tri- 
fling ever-present suspicion. It has its 
own laws, it has its own conventions— 
they are different laws and different 
conventions from those which rule the 
nest of the world—the human world, I 
might call it. You remember yesterday 
when Lietow volunteered to carry your 

“Yes,” said Dora, in amazement 

“You refused,” said Holcomb. “Did 
you know, or was that just good luck?” 

“T don’t like him,” replied Dora, “and 
I did not wish to be obligated to him or 
be obliged to put up with his company, 
even with the advantage of being re- 
lieved of the grip.” 

“Then you do not know the rule,” 
. said Holcomb. “The rule is this—it is as 
those of the Medes and the Persians— 
the moment that an actor is seen carry- 
ing the grip of a feminine member of 
the same company, it is assumed—” 

“I don’t think,” said Dora, a little 


stiffly, “we need talk about it any more. 
IT understand you.” 

But Holcomb’s straightforward, man- 
ly attitude toward her, his occasionally 
brutal frankness when he suggested 
something to her which she knew was 
for her own good, made her look more 
and more toward him for invisible sup- 


port. 
CHAPTER III 


They opened in a small town in New 


“York state, not far from Albany, and 


though every member of the company ‘ 
was. downcast at the end of the per- 
formance, a new world had been opened 


_up for Dora. The more experienced and 


the knowing ones in the company knew 

that they had what they described most 
peculiarly as a “fliver.” They were able 
to look across the footlights and see itt 

the crowded house the paucity of “live 
ones,” as they denominated those who 
had paid for their adinission to the thea- 
tre, and they were able to distinguish 
between the noisa and applause of the 
usher and the half-hearted handclap of 
the theatregoer whose judgment was 
decidedly biased by the fact that it had 
cost him $1.50 to be where he was. — 

Dora was very much surprised and 
gratified at one discovery. She had ex- 
pected little from the men and had an- 
ticipated the worst from the women. 
Barring Ludlow’s objectionableness, 
and Holcomb, who held an uneasy and 
unsettled place in her estimation, the 
men made little impression on her, but 
the women did. There were four of 
them, besides herself, in the company, 
and the serious, businesslike way im 
which they went at their work, en-— 
thralled her. As they traveled along it~ 
was impossible to ignore the fact that 
one of them had had a multi-colored 
and almost multitudinous past, but she, 
on the other hand, was the most digni- 
fied of the whole troupe, and even the 
most reserved. 

In the second act of the play a dance- 
hall was depicted, and here it was neces- 
sary for a thin, attenuated, and also 
pretty woman of about thirty to appear 
as a gay coquette. Dora was not on the — 


stage during this act, and for that she 





the 


this part. The woman was without 
pay te and in addition she “did” a 

very good dance, which made her an 

additional and high-priced member of 


company. 
As they traveled from town to town, 
during the first few days, Dora watched 
the woman’s behavior on the trains. The 
_ various members of the company broke 
' up into groups during these first few 
days; some reading magazines, some 
novels; one, the heavy old.man, read a 
volume of poetry, while the others 
played “penny ante”—a harmless form 
_ of gambling—solitaire, and even check- 
ers. 

The woman who played the coquette 
-and the dancer spent her time sewing or 
knitting and always alongside of the 
feminine members of the company, usu- 
ally the lady with the multitudinous and 
multicolored past. 

It was when they were leaving Syra- 
cuse one morning that Dora got her first 
insight into the business attitude that 
' these women took toward their profes- 
sion. She was sitting in front of the 
manager of the company—there were 
no parlor cars on the train and they 
were all-in what was flamboyantly ad- 
yertised as “especially coach.” 
She would have preferred not to over- 
hear the conversation, but afterwards 
She gioried in it. 

The dancer, Miss Weston, came up to 
the manager, ‘and began: 
_ “Can I talk business with you for a 
moment?” she asked of him. 
_. “Sure,” he replied, with the cigar still 
- in his mouth and his hat at the proper 


of mine is not ‘getting 
earnestly. 

“Oh, quit quit worrying. Wait until we 
ice cotame cot you'll see that it 
will be all right. Don’t, for Heaven’s 
sake, start changes on me now.” 

—— I know,” persisted Miss Wes- 

ton, “I know that in white, my legs look 
awfully large. Now in black or in red 
I look a great deal thinner and it is 
more becoming to me.” 

“You're just nervous,” was the reply. 


“But 
swered 


legs are not nervous,” 
ss Weston, laughingly. “Tn 


serious, Mr. Bleiman. iweat is Galea a 


hit in this thing, and I know from my — q 
experience in vaudeville and in musical ~ 
shows that I don’t do my best and don’t — 
look my best in white. Now, if you wont q 


pay for this dress, I will pay for it my- 


self. I know that in white stockings my ~ 
calves show up a great deal larger than ~ 
they really are. They are bad enough ~ 


as they are, but in black s 


without any satisfaction to the dancer, 


but with a vague promise that before 
they got into Chicago or New York the ] 


matter would be taken up. 
The thing that hung over Dora’s mind — 
was—here 


was a woman who didn’t 3 


hesitate to discuss what she had been 


accustomed to regard as more or less of 7 
an interdicted subject. Here was a wom- a 


an who went in and said “legs,” and 


tockings or | 
_in red stockings they don’t look al q 


conversation went on for a few 
moments along this line and was settled 


a 
ag 


who discussed the proportions of her q 


calves without any immodesty and with- 
out fear, and even this coarse man—for = 
whose opinion she had not only the © 


greatest respect but financial fear—not — 


even he, with all his consummate and ~ 


accumulated brutality, trifled. 


It gave her a thrilli—that here at least © ’ 
was honesty, if there was deprivation, — 
Of course the reader will say that — 


Dora, having a feminine mind, :was 
missing 


the great danger of all this; q 


that this very frankness, this very atti- 1 


tude of being businesslike about things ~ 
that are not ordinarily the subjects of | 


conventional conversations—the disrob- : 
ing of the human figure—all this leads 


to frankness about other things, where- — 
in business talk becomes merely degrad- 
ing. Aunt Cornelia, with her fine New ~ 
England and Puritanical instinct, would 4 


have caught this instanter. 


CHAPTER IV 


Before ocean steamships had become — 
dominated purely by the idea of wealth, — 
there was no more delightful, eas & 4 
ing vessel for the person with 4 













nt than old La Champagne. To-day 
it is an antiquated hulk, plying some- 
‘where between Havre and South Amer- 
ican ports, carrying only those pas- 
sengets that the American, with his su- 

rb snobbishness, would describe as 
“second class.” 

There really was, at one time, a first, 
second, and- third class traffic, but the 
American, with the absurd indifference 
as to how he spends his money and as 
to where he belongs, has made every- 
thing, in his estimation, first class by 
buying unnecessary things and demand- 
ing unbecoming comforts. 

it was almost the last voyage of La 
Champagne. The night before the ship 
arrived, Capt. Didot had asked all of 
the passengers to do him the honor to 
dine with him—an invitation that meant 
a great deal more on board this old 
French ship than the captain’s dinner 
means on the average ocean liner. There 
» were souvenirs, there was champagne, 
a |. there was a little bit of Gallic gayety, 
x ' and there was delightful Gallic infor- 

| tality. There were no loud toasts and 

- no long speeches, nor did anyone pull 
» the lion’s tail or wave the Stars and 
q ' Stripes—the Frenchman does those 
3 | things so much better. 

3 _ Graham Winthrop had been over to 
§ ’ Paris for a month, He cursed his luck 
‘= ' that he had been obliged to take this 
» slow-going vessel instead of one of the 
_ faster steamers, as his natural American 

| appetite and income suggested. The first 

© few days had been days of intolerable 
. | boredom. There was hardly a soul on 
© board the ship who amounted to any- 
- » thing as far as he was able to find out 

| but himself. There were silk merchants 








a ' couple of American travelers from the 
- | middle west, and a lot of other people 
= | that “one doesn’t see at one’s club.” 
a | . His fair knowledge of French and 
4 | his proclivity for. bridge led him to 
» spend most of his evenings in the smok- 
- ing-room, with three Frenchmen who 
| admired his bridge and cursed his 
| French intermittently. The attitude that 
two of the card players took toward the 
third, M. Vavin, impressed him little 
until one day, walking on deck, he did 
a memorable thing in his athletic life— 
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_ from Lyons, a French Consul or two, a 


a two-mile turn with the same M. 
Vavin. ~ 

“You have written plays,” he sug- 
gested, in the course of the brisk walk. 

“I should rather say, Monsieur, that 
I have tried to write plays,” answered 
M. Vavin, smiling. 

“And yet Alexandre says you are one 
of the biggest dramatists in France.” 

Vavin laughed pleasantly and raised 
his hand deprecatingly. 

“T have done my best in recent years 
to write plays for France that would do 
France good. That is not always the 
right attitude of the dramatist, for 
sometimes the dramatist is justified in 
doing the thing he thinks will help his 
country, even though it does not help 
his country, and even though it does 
not help his art, Monsieur.” 

“We have never had any of your 
we in America,” said Winthrop. 

or him the deeper and subtler side 
of Vavin’s answer had no meaning. __ 

“America,” said M. Vavin, with a 
smile, “is a wonderful nation; wonder- 
ful in that she is growing more wonder- 
ful every day. She wants things that 
pertain absolutely to herselfi—and there 
she is absolutely right. The great art is — 
never produced by any nation unless it ~ 
pertains absolutely to that nation. My 
plays pertain to France. Your American 
dramatists sometimes have, I think, less 
finish than we men of the older nation. 
You will pardon me, if I say that some- 
times your dramatists are, from our ~ 


point of view, rather crude, but that is 


not the question. The plays of your best 
dramatists would not succeed in France 
and the best plays of my confréres in 
France do not succeed in America for 
the same reason.” 

It was all a trifle too technical for 


‘Winthrop, but before they had finished — 


their walk the consideration and the 
great courtesy that he had been shown 
in this conversation, the deference that 
had been paid to his far from acute un- 
derstanding, had fascinated him, and 
for the rest of the voyage he and M. 
Vavin were walking companions. 
When they sat down to the captain’s 
dinner on the last night out, he had be- 
gun to feel that there was in him an tun- 
developed intellectual power—the in- 
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-evitable and sometimes unfortunate re- the great country of the woman—the 
sult of association with intellectual men. entire zoological process of the universe 
_In addition, he had, in the course of his has meant America, because the time 
conversation during the voyage, re- was bound to come when the women - 
ferred to the fact that he knew and had would control Monsieur—would control | 
been engaged to Dora Fullerton, and the nation. The Amazon was.a futile | 
Vavin, with surprise well concealed, effort, a sporadic outbreak, generalship 
_had, after that, hunted him up on every on the part of the women has only paved 
favorable opportunity to get his opinion the way for America, the country of, © 
on the young woman, her surroundings, for and by whom, if I may translate the 
her friends and her inclinations, etc. words of your remarkable patriot, Mr. - 
“T met Mile. Fullerton,” he toid Win- Alexander Lincoln.” 4 
_ throp, “some years ago in Paris, when . “Abraham!” shouted Winthrop. 
her father, Professor Fullerton, was lec- | “Was it Abraham?” asked M. Vavin, © 
' turing there. She was such a sweet calmly. “It should have been Alexander. | 
young girl—and every year I-have tak- You will pardon me if the parents made © 
en the liberty of sending her a token of a mistake of that kind. 3 
~My respect.” “I am quite serious in what I say— © 
_ It may have been the champagne, it and I say it with all respect; I say it 7 
may have been the ground on which with the most sincere emotion—the fin- 
they met, talks about Dora—but when est woman that I ever knew,” and into ~ 
_ the captain’s dinner was near to its sun- the eyes of the speaker there came just © 
down, Winthrop, who was.known in the suggestion of a tear, “was an ~ 
college as the “great introducer,” stood American woman. The finest. woman 
on his feet and declared he thought it that is living,” his voice grew strong 
was about time that they had “some re- and vigorous, “is an American woman. 
marks from Monsieur Vavin, the great Then realizing, with the Frenchman’s 
intellectual light of France.” keen intuition, that this change in tone 
_ There was a ripple of laughter, some and sentiment had rather startled his — 
- ~ half-hearted applause, but the idea had audience, he dropped his voice and add- ~ 
gained momentum, and finally Vavin_ ed: “And it is with great satisfaction for 
was obliged to stand and bow his ac- . my nation, if not for myself, that I say ~ 
knowledgments. that both of these women had, in the ~ 
“Speech!” insisted Winthrop, a cry one instance a fondness for. France, and ~ 
that was laughingly taken up by ihe — in the second, a claim on France.” 4 
rest of the diners. 
“Mesdames et Messieurs, it is‘a great 
honor that you do me,” began M. Vavin CHAPTER V 
in French, and then, fixing his beetle a 
eye on Winthrop, he continued in Eng- He was an extraordinary man, was © 
lish : this Jules Vavin, coming up to Paris © 
“T should hesitate to respond to this at twenty with his little collection of © 
flattering idea of having me talk my poems under his arm. He had made the = 
way into this wonderful country of rounds of the publishers and the jout- ~ 
America, if I did not understand that nals, only to be regarded with amaze-— 
perhaps it is the national custom—” ment and even with laughter. : 
And along this line he spoke for sev- It was at a time when the Parnassians 
eral moments pleasantly and satirically, were at their height, with the symbolists 
paying his attention to the rest of the crowding them closely, while here and 
sts and issuing them the compli- there such rampant individual notes as 
ments that only a Frenchman of his Jean Richepin’s “Je blasphéme” added 
_ ability can. literary chaos and color to the situation. 
“But seriously, there is nothing in my One publisher, more kindly, more pa 
_ life that I regret more than to say that tient, and with more leisure than 
at the age of fifty-nine, I am coming to rest, at last promised, after he 4 
America for the first time. America is glanced over the first poem of the seri 
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to look them all over. Every one else 
had handed him back his manuscript 
after glancing at the first word and 
skimming over the titles. 

Poor Jules came back to the publish- 
er’s office the second day, his heart full 
—his stomach empty, for the cheapest 
of Paris living had eaten up his funds, 
and there was only his mother who took 
financial interest in his welfare, and her 
income, also, was meager. 

To have an interview with the head 
of the great firm that was Hachette’s 
principal rival, was in itself a step for- 
ward, he argued. And if his book should 
be published— 

The reception was most encouraging. 

“Sit down, my boy,” said the old gen- 
tleman, as Jules was ushered into his 
office—an. office ‘that had known the 
presence of nearly every great literary 
man of France for years. Here Hugo 
had come with his first work; Lamar- 
tine and Balzac had conferred with this 
‘old man, and dramatists galore, from 
Augier to Dumas Fils had taken his 
counsel. It was to young Vivan another 
Academy, dedicated to literature, hav- 
ing an atmosphere of its own, being, in 
fact, a universe different from that 
which made its presence known by the 
clattering cabs outside on the Boulevard 
des Italiens. 

“You come from where, monsieur?” 
he asked after a few minutes’ commune 
with himself, fingering the while Jules’ 
manuscript, which was on the desk be- 
fore him when the young poet entered. 

“From Haute-Loire, monsieur.” 

“And you are—years of age?” 

“Twenty, monsieur.” 

“And you look to poetry as a profes- 
sion or trade?” : 

The old man’s eyes twinkled, but 
Jules did not see that. At twenty, one 
sees little but one’s self; one has one’s 
own orbit, and the things and influences 
one admits at that time become an ir- 
revocable part of the after life of the 
young individual. 

“Monsieur, I beg your pardon—” 

To speak of poetry as a trade or a 
—oe was to Jules a gratuitous in- 
sult. - 

“Do not be hasty, Monsieur Vavin. I 
am an old man and I know many things 


—wish I knew less. Here you hav 
written many beautiful things. You 
have written them -beautifully. But, 
and the old man. spoke in tones that 
were genuinely sad, “you have-only 


Vavin stared hopelessly at the publisher. — 
“T am a Frenchman—as loyal, as true 
a Frenchman as there is,” went on Fla- 
mand, “but we are not doing the thi 
our instinct prompts ; we are the F 
ensteins of our intellect. You are a fail- 
ure as a poet because you do not realize 
that with us poetry must be written ° 
prove something, to suggest something, 
or do something, that to your unlettered 
mind has nothing whatsoever to do with 
poetry. I suppose you will say that this 
is all wrong, that a lark when she sings 
does not try to suggest to you the ca-— 
thedral at Rouen, or an English fog, or 
that she is not trying to preach a sermon 
on Anti-Semitism, or Pro-Kantism, efe. 
We have the_greatest artists in the 
world—they are technically the most ac 
complished, they are the truest lovers of 
art, but, so people say, they paint wit 
the soul of a preacher, they are more i 
terested in their theories than they are 
in their art. Art to them is a mistress 
not a wife. 
“You are a poet,” he went on, his” 


eyes still twinkling. “That is not bad, but 


that is all you are. A poet in these days — 
must be a poet-philosopher, or poet-so- — 
cialist, or poet-colorist, etc., and must 
get into what he writes more philoso-— 
phy, socialism, color, etc., than poetry. 
The people do not want poetry, but they 
will read it occasionally, if, like the doc- 
tor’s pills, it has a palatable coating. 
“Your poems are therefore impossi- 
ble, and that you should have written 
them demonstrates that you—pardon 
my. frankness—are also impossible. 
Your poems are an insult to intelligent 
Paris; they will be laughed at by.every 
man who reads poetry—er reviews it; 
you will be pointed out in the sheets as 
a very ridiculous figure. You have af- 
fronted all Paris by offering me these 
manuscripts—and I will publish them 
with our January works.” 





Jules, who had sat spellbound during 

talk, breathing hard, angrily, but 

. ly getting the spirit of the dis- 
course, verily leaped from his chair at 
the tinexpected decision. 

_ “And,” continued the old man, ig- 
noring Vavin’s excitement, “as you will 

yr ly find, Paris will not offer you 

Occupation readily, and as you have no 
money, and your father is dead and 
your mother has little money, do me 
‘the honor to call here on Tuesday and 

will introduce you to the professor of 

reek languages and literature at the 
Rouen Academy, who is looking for an 
assistant.” 

In his memoirs, yet unpublished, Va- 
vin has written: 

“That conversation changed my 
whole life. I came out gasping. He was 
an older man than I and therefore I 
could ask no questions. He seemed to 
me the very embodiment of the Mephis- 
topheles of the Middle Ages—siniling, 
unbelieving, all knowing, all possessing, 

kindly. Only when I read my own 
“poems in print did I realize that he had 
gathered his knowledge of me from 


CHAPTER VI 


Tt took only a week of experience 
audiences in towns ranging from 
20,000 to 70,000 inhabitants for Dora 
to learn the difference between a pa- 
pered house and a real audience, to un- 
‘derstand the true significance of the 
“bad” house. 

_ The first night the company was full 
‘of excitement and joy, rumors and gos- 
Sip, expectations and beliefs. When the 
Curtain went down on the last act of the 
play for the first time, every member 
of the company was quite sure that he 
she had made a great hit. The author, 
who was traveling with it, was positive 
that his play was a masterpiece; the 
Manager was positive that he would 
have'three or four New York houses 
Offering him “time”; everybody agreed 
that the play had gone reasonably well. 
said he never saw so much en- 
thusiasm in an audience. 

-Holcomb alone was calm and unaf- 

fected by the general excitement. 


” “The play is bad,” he said to Dora, 
as he walked with her to her hotel, 
“atrociously bad, and’ I am afraid we 


- Shall all be ‘canned’ in the morning,” a 


bit of theatrical slang with which Dora 
had become familiar by this time, and 
had learned that it did not refer to the 
ordinary culinary process. 

Holcomb was right—even the de- 
spised critics in this small town de- 
clared the next day that the piece was 
positively a failure. The fact that they 
omitted all mention of Dora herself was 
not as great a blow to her as it was to 
Holcomb. He had declared to her that 
she deserved favorable comment. 

But notwithstanding this, the com- 
pany’s hopes were still high, for while 
they all bought morning papers rapidly, 
to get the opinions of the critics, When 
they had read them there was an almost 
unanimous outburst: “What does he 
know about it anyway?” - 

The third day there was ¢onsiderable 
excitement, for word had gone round 
that the “Big Man from New York” 
was coming up to look over the piece, 
and that meant surely. that they would 
soon be “back on Broadway.” During 
the performances there was no talk 
about anything but how the “Big Man” 
was taking it, reports being brought 
back between acts by the treasurer of 
the company. 

“He says it is a knockout,” was the 
first report that was carried from ear to 
ear. “Nobody ever saw him laugh so 
much,” was whispered about. “We will 
run all-season on Broadway,” was the 
third electric charge that fired their 
minds and warmed their hearts and sent 
them galloping on joyously to the end 
of the play. 

At the little supper parties into which 
members broke up that evening, there 
was a great content, whether it was over 
the more liberal spread of the principals 
in the restaurant of the main hotel, or 
over the beer and cheese of the stage 
carpenter and the minor actors. Once 
more they would be getting home; once 
more they would be back on their be- 
loved Thoroughfare of the Theatres ;. 
once more they would be before the 
public which they loved to play to; and, 
of course, the financial end of it—the 





fact that they could save money—that 
was not forgotten. 

Bleiman himself was not in evidence, 
but in such short talks as he had with 
the principal actors the next day, he ex- 
pressed his belief that the good things 
they all looked forward to would soon 
be realized. 

It was not until the end of the weck 
that, while their expectations were still 
at the highest, they learned the truth. 
The Big Man from New York had de- 
clared. the play. was “rotten” and had 
refused to give it any more time either 
in New York or elsewhere, and the 
notice was posted on the call board: 

CoMPANY WILL CLOSE ON 
SATURDAY NIGHT NEXT. 

It was a bitter blow for Dora Fuller- 
ton. Hardly over twenty, she had fought 
out what to her was a great resolution 
and under discouraging conditions. Her 
mother she had never known. Her fath- 
er—a kindly but academic man, had 
never quite seemed to understand her ; 
while his sister had insisted that all of 
her improper instincts were those of her 
mother, who, like herself, had longed 
for a stage career against the opposition 
of her husband and to the disgust of her 
sister-in-law. As far back as she could 
remember, Dora had been accustomed 
to being told by her aunt that everything 
she had liked to do was the wrong thing. 
If, as.a child, she was rebellious over a 
household edict, she was told that she 
had the nasty temper of her mother ; if 
she spoiled a frock, it was a slipshod 
habit of her mother that she had in- 
herited ; if she took a mild childlike fan- 
cy to some boy, she had her mother’s 
frivolous disposition, and Aunt Corne- 


lia was always with her to drive home - 


her belief that the girl had no individu- 
ality other than an inherited one, with 
no good in it, 

The winters were spent, of course, in 
Boston, where Aunt Cornelia’s friends 
looked up to her opinions and encour- 
aged her prognostications that she was 
going to have trouble with the girl. 
Their summers were spent in Lenox 
and it was here, meeting Graham Win- 
throp, with his sweet good-nature, that 
she won her first approbation of her 
relative by _— to an announce- 


ment of an engagement with the young 


sight, for he had many qualities that 
delighted her, but it was not long before 
she realized that to marry him would be 
a greater mistake than to continue her 
present life, The invitation to spend the © 
spring and summer with Graham's 
mother gave her the opportunity to car- 
ry out a scheme that she had carefully 
and slowly evolved, 2a 
Going into Southampton early one — 
day, she had succeeded in getting letters 
of introduction to several ; 
and had at last secured the e : 
which had ended so disastrously. Her 
father, when she made her announce- 
ment to him, had come.on from Lenox 
to expostulate, but had finally consent- 
ed. Out of respect for him she had 
asked the consent of Aunt Cornelia, — 
which had been bitterly opposed with 
virago-like denunciation. And now she 


had to go back! Now she would haveto 


admit that she had failed, and failed 
y ae 
She had had only one more talk with 
Graham, after his last pleadings on the 
train, before the day rehearsals started. 
He had come to her two days later and 
said he was going abroad. 
“Isn’t this rather sudden?” she asked. 
“TI can’t help it, Dora,” he said, “it’s 
the only thing that will calm me down, 
In one way I feel that I ought to stay — 
around in case you should need me, but — 
on the other hand I don’t think I shall ~ 
really be of much use, and I must get — 
a change. I am only going over for a 
week or so, purely. to get the sea ait.” 
And the next day he sailed, 


CHAPTER VII 
While the failure of the venture was — 


a bitter blow, the thing that bore most ~~ 


heavily on Dora was the thought that — 
she, confessedly defeated, would have — 
to meet Aunt Cornelia. That essentially — 
decisive type of the New England spin- — 
ster had become a veritable béte noir to — 
the young girl, who was all sensitive- 
ness, preponderately emotional, : 
dothinated by the gentlest impulses. 





Her. father met her at the train when 
she arrived in New York, and was even 
more affectionate, more gentle, and 
‘more sympathetic than was his wont; 
‘but underneath it all she could see that 


ply to this letter that Vavin had ac- — 
cepted the invitation to visit Fullerton 
and lecture in America. 

*You have had a jolly experience, 
eh?” he said, when they were seated. 


“You have been an actress, eh?” 
Then, noticing that through her 
smiles there was a suggestion of a tear, 
he patted her hand and said: 
“It is very fine to be une actrice, ne 


he was glad—that he regarded it a vic- 
_tory for his judgment; and she thought, 
if he were unable to conceal his exul- 
_ tation over her defeat, what would not 
- Aunt Cornelia show? 


_ They got into a cab at Forty-second 
Street, and he explained that he was 
also in New York to meet M. Vavin. 
~~ *M. Vavin?” exlaimed Dora. “I did 
" not know he was to come so soon.” 

_ -A warm thrill went through her at 
the thought that once more she was to 
meet the kind, distinguished gentleman 
who seemed always to have understood 
her, even more than her own father. 
“His resolution was rather sudden,” 
said the Professor, “and, frankly, it 
_ caused a little bit of trouble, as we had 
_ undertaken to have Doumice come over 
“and give the lectures, and Doumice 
really was announced. But Doumice 
himself wired us that there had been 


c’est pas? Failure! What is that? A 
great experience. Had you succeeded, 
you would know little; you have failed 
—you are not forgotten.” 

Fullerton himself, however, did not 
seem to agree to the turn the conversa- 
tion had taken, and during the rest of 
the dinner he carefully avoided allow- 
ing the subject to be brought up. It ap- 
parently was.a great humiliation for this 
man, that first a wife and then a daugh- 
ter should have gone into things that 
to his mind were not of the well-ordered 
world. 

They passed the evening at the thea- 
tre. Vavin, much to his own amaze- 
ment, had found that he had an engage- 


ment in the “far west,” as he called it. 

“IT had expected,” he explained ‘to 
Dora, “that if I did any other lecturing 
than that which Professor Fullerton had 
asked me to do, it would be a matter 


_ changes in his program made necessary 

“(4 family affairs ; that he had persuaded 
-Vavin to deliver the course for him and 
' take up the work. Of course, it is per- 
- fectly splendid.” 


“And he is here in town?” asked 
Dora. 
“Yes, he is stopping at the hotel.” 


She settled back in the cab. The first- 


contented feeling that she had since the 
‘announcement of the closing of the tour 

had come to her in the thought that at 
“least in the company of Vavin she 
would gain the strength with which to 
' meet the dreaded female relative. 

Vavin was out when they arrived at 
the hotel, but they met at dinner—-he 
+ just as blithesome and happy over the 
- meeting as she was. He kissed her hand 
affectionately. 
“My dear little Miss Dora,” he said, 

“it is so nice to see you again.” 

_ Her father had told her during the 
‘afternoon that Vavin had been much in- 

terested in her experiment with the 

stage—in fact, he had written to him 
most sorrowfully that his daughter was 
- about to go onthe stage and that he had 

been unable to control her. It was in re- 


that I would think over; but before I 
left Paris I signed an agreement to lec- 
ture quite frequently. I arrive to-day— 
I lecture to-morrow in Pittsburg—is it 
not? Wonderful country. I should not 
have been surprised at all—though I 
hardly contemplated such a thing, be- 
lieve me—had I been met half way on 
the ocean by a steamship full of people 
who wished ta hear of the wondrous 
beauties of the French lecture, of the 
drama, and critique.” 

During the entr’acte Dora caught 
sight of Holcomb leaning over the rail 
at the rear of the orchestra, gazing 
steadily at her. She bowed to him cor- 
dially ; he seemed to hesitate, and then 
she gave him further indications that 
she would be glad to see him. He came 


down to the box hesitatingly, and look- 


ing a trifle guilty. She was too much 
pleased, however, to notice this— 
though Vavin’s sharp eye caught the © 
young man’s embarrassment. 





‘dias Heiasinis tlh tat teh so ee 
also of the experiment?” said Vavin, 
politely. 

“It aad the iggredicuts of an experi- 
ment, sir,” replied Holcomb, “but it 
handly lasted long enough to be 20 de- 
nominated 

“You should he a good actor,” said 
Vavin, looking at him and scrutinizing 
his face carefully. 

“I would rather, sir, be a good am- 


“Ah, you write then?” 

“I had my first play accepted ae af- 
ternoon, sir,” he said, looking at Dora, 
whose face flushed with pleasure, for 
ion the road he had told her of his ambi- 
tions, though he was hardly hopeful 
concerning a play that he had deft in the 
hands of a manager before they left 
New York. 

“The &rst play,” mused Vivan, nod- 
ding approvingly. “That is a great thing. 
It is like a first marriage, or a first baby. 


You can mever have a first play a sec- 
ond time. I envy you.” 
Holcomb 


“That as a wery pleasant thing to 
hear from your lips, M. Vavin,” he 
said. “I have read everything of yours 
that has been published. I should be 
very happy if I could think, at the end 
of my itfe, that my best work could 
even be compared with your wo 

“You mean ‘La Mariage de Mime. 

Daubigny,’” suggested Vavin, smiling, 
walictinig-65 pie tak had been pro- 
duced several years back amd that had 
had a notoriously unsuccessful reoep- 
tion. 


“No, sit,” said Holcomb, fookiag him 
a “I mean ‘Le Dame 


“That, my Acie said Vawin, dJaying 
his hand om his shoulder, “ was a 
good play, but a se written by a sour 


Dora insisted that Holcomb should 
eee the seat of the play out with them, 
an invitation that he accepted grate 
fully, roneseetincsotslivareinsetag. gral 
theatre, who had passed him m, had not 
tnalagred grunge nye ind ech eg 
a seat, and had only admitted 


because he was anxious to gi 


house the appearance of being 


the course of the following act 

young author seized the opportunity 4 
whisper to Dora that he wanted to. 
her the next day and tell ber of the : 
some news that he had received O8 is 


CHAPTER Vili 


From the time that Willard Holcomb — 
first met Dora Fullerton on the stage 
he ~~ aged ars greater pur-_ 
pose. was ly a young 
of great ability, but, as ane okie iia : 
dhad described him, he was particularly 
disqualified for success by a lack of “di 
rection.” He had educated himself, had 
oo nigra yess! and university, 
some 1cme, written an 
book on chess—a feat in foci al 


served inthe army, been a war corre- % 


spondeat, written musical criticism, and 
now, at the age of thirty-three, was an 
actor with the very strong conviction 
that, iollowmg + se example of Ai 
dns, ‘e, and Moliére, he 
only learn to write a great play by an 
acceptable familiarity, not alone with 
the a but with the prease-paint stick. 
had fallen early in his brief stage — 
ae under the influence of Ludlow, 
“Holly” Ludlow, “the best leading man — 
in America,” and undoubtedly the most — 
brilliant conversationalist among 
folk. What “Holly” said to-day was 
talk of the town” pectin ie do 
actors describe the few clubs, cafés or 
other rendezvous that they hold partic- 
ularly their own. Sooner or later these 
epigrams or witticiams would drift into — 
print, and after a while any bright say- 
ing that seemed to lose caste because of — 


‘Jack of parentage was credited to the 


man of easy tongue and easier sense of 
responsibility. ; 
Unknown to Dora, Ludlow and Hai- 
comb had their first clash over her. The 
former, who was really informed m 
certain limes of psychology, had ‘play- 
fully remarked that, despite Miss Ful- 
Jerton’s simplicity, sincerity, and im- 


genuousnes 
mess—” she simply moved by the zoo- 
logical law that sent the best representa- 

tive of her species—the feline—out into 
the social night, to mate aad disregard. — 
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Holcomb, a younger man, usually 
 Taughed at “Holly’s” characterizations. 
- Now he turned sharply. 
“The trouble with you, Ludlow,” he 
$aid, dropping the affectionate abbrevia- 
- tion' of “Holly,” “is that you don’t real- 
- ize that Nature, in that regard, is inex- 
orable, and the matter gets to the fun- 
_ damental question of quality.” 
_ “As serious as that, is it?” was Hol- 
‘Ty’s would-be jesting remark. 
- “As serious as that,” replied Hol- 
comb, and from that time on they jested 
on that, or any other subject, no more. 
_ The day after their meeting at the 
theatre, Miss Fullerton and Mr. Hol- 
_<omb met at lunch, as agreed. There 
- Was an amplitude of formality through- 


out the function that would have satis- 


fied anything less than the over-devel- 
and specialized Greek sense of 

hate that obsessed Aunt Cornelia. 
__ “My play has been accepted,” said 

Holcomb, with an intellectual genuflec- 

tion, when he had ordered a lunch that 

‘was admirable mainly in its omissions. 
He had not reached the high point of 

dramaturgy that is gastronomically 

marked by the intrusions of soup and 
“game, calculated to rouse the ire of 
“gourmandic genealogy from Athanzus 
‘to Vatel. 

' “Yes?” Dora was genuinely, truly in- 
terested, and, cursed as she was with 
the name that Dickens sacrificed in the 
fire of fiction, she was moved only by a 
‘woman’s best instinct—to see a man she 
diked (if not loved) reach his goal. 

“T want you to play the leading part.” 
The lunch, Holcomb, everything 
swam about Dora for a moment. The 
Statement and the emotion that it 
“aroused had the same quality that the 

Tyrical conception has in the poet. “It 
hit her,” as Holcomb said, “like a bullet 
an the back of the head.” 

“You know,” said Holcomb to Dora, 
“TT have done a great many things in my 
life, but the thing that I have most 
_ *warited to do was a play, that is, to put 
:a play on the stage and have a real au- 
dience pass judgment on it. I have come 
yy near producing a number of 

_ times, but the managers always had 
some excuse or another for sending me 
‘ack my manuscript. In a way, I feel 


that I owe this first production to you. 4 
While we were rehearsing, my manu- 
script was sent back to me. They said — 


that the woman in it was not real, and —— 


if I could get a real. woman in it, it 
would be a good play. All the time we 
were rehearsing, I was studying you 
and writing, and before we left New 
York, I had practically rewritten my 
play, so you see that is why I want you 
to play the leading part.” 

It was a few minutes before Dora 
was really able to join in the conversa- 
tion. 

“But you have never told me the 
story, and yet you say that you have 
altered the leading part to make it like 
me. 

He only wanted that invitation to 
plunge into his recital, and what had 
been intended as a formal lunch, 
drifted into an all-afternoon session. 
He talked to her about his play and 
his ambitions, and she of her ambi- 
tions and the things she would like to 
do, and finally they separated, he to 
make ready his play and she to wait at 
Lenox for the call to rehearsal. - 


CHAPTER IX 


The first three or four days after 
Dora left town Holcomb was so en- 
grossed in his own affairs that he might 
almost be said. to have forgotten her. 
He had been told that he would get a 
certain royalty; that the play would 
have a most adequate production, and 
that he would have his choice of actors, 
et cetera. When, however, he got down 
to details with his manager, or, as he 
learned to call him afterwards, his pro- 
ducer, he found that his wings were 
clipped at almost every point. Not only 
once, but half a dozen times, he almost 
felt that the game was not worth the 
candle; that he would throw it up, and 
that all the allurement that there was in 
producing a play was in the aftermath. 
It was very splendid, as he figured out 
one night in his lonely chamber, to be a 
successful dramatist, but how many 
can frankly tell of the degradations that 
they had gone through to have some 
low-browed financial person step in and 





say, “You must change this,” or “You 
must change that;” to have a stage- 
manager who had grown callous han- 
dling electrical and supernumerary ef- 
fects tell him that his great scene was 
surely. a failure because he did not do 
things.according to the rules. 

In the midst of this he received a 
little note from Miss Fullerton. It was 
very formal, and simply asked him if 
he would not do them the honor of 
spending a week-end at Lenox, It re- 
ferred in no way to their previous con- 
versations, and the iron clash in it was 
this statement: . 

“My father and my Aunt Cornelia 
are particularly anxious that you accept 
this invitation.” 

It came as.a great relief in more ways 
than one. He had grown tired of the 
sordid, lying atmosphere in which he 
was; he was particularly anxious to see 
the girl that he loved, and he was not a 
little elated at the idea that he would 
get out of the sphere in which he felt 
perfectly at home, but of which he had 
not.a thoroughly undiluted admiration. 

He dropped in to see Markham, the 
manager, the afternoon that he received 
the message. 
“Some friends of mine,” he said, 
“have invited me to spend a week-end 
at Lenox. I am going up this after- 
noon.” 

Markham, who had underestimated 
him most.of the time, raised his high 
brow and sighed. . E 

“Then you have friends somewhere,” 
he said, smiling. 

“And in Lenox,” replied Holcomb, 
with intention. 

“If you want this play produced,” 
said Markham, “you will have to give 
up your idea that you can pick the cast. 
I am.the greatest picker of casts that 
you ever saw.” And the man became 
really sincere—or apparently so, “I 
have been picking casts for twenty 
years, and I have made my great suc- 
cess in that direction. I will pay you the 
royalties that you want, and I will let 
you have your own way about the pro- 
duction, but I wont sign any contract 
that enables you to say who will be in 
the cast and who wont.” 

_ It was the first time that Markham 


had been as sincere and as genuine as 


he was now. The mere fact that he had 


gotten him to that point gave Holcomb © . 


new str. . i 
“I tell you, Mr. Markham, that the 
royalty proposition and the production 
proposition is not as important in my 
y as is the cast. We both agree that 
w is to star, but if he can’t have 
the woman that I have picked for the 
leading feminine réle, the play does not 
go on. My address will be Lenox.” 
And he stood up and walked out of 
the office, leaving the astonished man- — 
soe wondering what had come over 

im. 

As he stepped off the train at Lenox 
he was met by Professor Fullerton’s 


footman, and was handed a telegram. 
It read: 


Wuzarp Hotcoms: 

% Fullertons, Lenox, Mass. 

If you feel you must have Miss Fuller- 
ton, sign her up emearse Lidlow 
has convi me. ARKHAM. 


In the phaéton was Dora herself, but 
there was a little uneasiness in Hol- 
comb’s mind as he shook hands with 
her. He would rather that he had not re- 
ceived that telegram. He would rather 
that, if she were to appear as the star 
in his play, that she would appear 
purely through his influence and not 
through the fact that Ludlow had ap- 
proved of her. 

On her side the greeting was none 


» the less cordial, and when she told him 


that Vavin was at the house he cheered 
up. considerably, for it seemed to him 
that if he had struck the snag that he 
scented, this always more or less 
Mephistophelean character, with his 


‘kindly, protective attitude over Dora, 


would be able to clear it up. 

While he had known that Prof. Ful- 
lerton was a man of some means, it was 
a little bit of a surprise to Holcomb to 
find that he lived in luxury. It was un- 
ostentatious luxury at that: purely a 
much developed sense of comfort. The 
room to which he was ushered had the 
colors and the decorations that he would 
haye picked himself. He felt a little 
sense of flattery when he found that on 
the bookshelf in his room there were the 
collected works of Vavin, both in 





French and English—the latter part of 
which he resented. On the dressing- 
table was a volume of Jules Le Maytre’s 
- early poetry, and alongside it a pocket 
edition of Emerson’s Essay on Compen- 
sation. Had he dressed the room him- 
self he could not have done better. 
Coming from this atmosphere of ease 
_ and hospitality, it was a distinct shock, 
as he sat down tc dinner, to find a social 
tmosphere so frigid.-Three or four 
times M. Vavin introduced the subject 
of the theatre, Dora and Holcomb al- 
- ways avid listeners. But never would 
the conversation get a negligible. start 
» but Aunt Cornelia would interrupt for 
_ the purpose of injecting some ethical 
and always chilling proposition to the 
effect that “I don’t like the theatre,” or, 
- apropos of acting, “I never met an ac- 
tress, and don’t want to meet one,” or, 
“How do the poor creatures live?” 
Toward the end of the dinner Hol- 
comb was in such an irritated condition, 
that if he had not had a fairly good grip 
on his nerves and a well-defined sense 
of conventionality, he would have 
thrown something at Aunt Cornelia. 
All that he had known about Dora be- 
fore seemed now illuminated and en- 
Aarged. Through all of this irritating 
conversation she was calm, but every 
once in a while a glance of the eye or a 
‘sympathetic reach across the table made 
them understand how much she wished 


‘to get away from the over-developed 


Puritanical instinct. 


CHAPTER X 


‘The men lingered to finish their 
cigars, while Mrs. Winthrop, Dora, and 
- Aunt Cornelia went out on the terrace. 
“You can’t explain it, Dora,” snapped 
Aunt Cornelia, the moment they were in 
the open air. “It is simply your innate 
bad manners.” 
“Explain what?” asked Dora. 
“You know very well,” answered her 
atint; “You spoke French at the dinner- 
table .at every possible opportunity. 
is no greater piece of impolite- 
_ hess than to speak a foreign language 
_ in the presence of a third person who 
doesn’t understand it.” 


“I only replied,” answered the girl, 
“to the question that M. Vavin put to 
me.” 

“Yes,” pursued the New England 
spinster, “but you replied in French.” 


“But that is not as immoral,” sug- . 


gested Mrs. Winthrop, “as your tones — 
would seem to indicate.” 

“Papa spoke in French,” added Dora, 
“and so did Judge Elliott.” 

With the final statement that she was 
not responsible either for the manners 
or the morals of Judge Elliott, Profes- 
sor Fullerton’s sister opened up the sec- 
ond part of her attack. 

“T gather that you were all talking 
about the theatre.’ 

Dora nodded, for her patience was 
getting very near the point where she 
felt she would hardly be able-to control 
herself. 

“Does M, Vavin approve of your ex- 
ploits ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Dora, ‘drear- 
ily, and then took up with Mrs. Win- 
throp the matters of small social mo- 
ment that she knew would intérest and 
absorb that lady and bring her to the 
rescue. ak: at 

Aunt Cornelia, however, refused to be 


‘thus put aside. 


“Did you notice how badly mybrother 
looked to-night?” she asked at the first 
opportunity she had to regain the con- 
versational bone. 

“T thought he looked all right,” said 
Mrs. Winthrop. ve) 

“T never saw: him look so worried,” 
persisted the elder Miss Fullerton. 
“You know we had to go through the 
same thing with Dora’s mother. I really 
do not see why it is Dora cannot settle 
down and be a decent woman.”” ; 

“T shall be a decent woman, Aunt 
Cornelia, even in the theatre,” replied 
the girl, hotly, and, fearing that the 
scene would become even more dis- 
agreeable, started for the house, as her 
affectionate relative fired after her: 

“That’s what your mother said.” 

In the meantime, Fullerton had put 
frankly to Holcomb his reasons for ask- 
ing him to be his guest. 

“I have asked,” he said, as they sat 
about the table, “Judge Elliott’s advice 
about Dora’s wish to play in your — 





‘drama. I am a little bit afraid that I 
have not the influence with my daugh- 
ter that I should have, although I have 
‘a great deal of affection for her and she 
has for me. M. Vavin, you know, and 
before Judge Elliott we can speak 
frankly, as he is an old friend and my 
attorney.” 
Holcomb eyed the three with grim 
humor. With the exception of Vavin, 
who would, he felt, at least have sym- 
pathy with his ambitions and intentions, 
he knew here was opposition, innate as 
well as developed. The little ruddy- 
faced lawyer, with his small, sharp eyes, 
his kindly, but satisfied smile, his years 
of good living marked in every linea- 
ment, showed an almost professional 


antipathy for the stage in the very 
suavity with which he expressed inter- 
’ est in Holcomb’s work. 

“Is it not rather unusual,” said Judge 
Elliott, some of the suavity going out of 
his voice, and the tone of the cross-ex- 
aminer coming into it, “for a girl of 


Miss Fullerton’s inexperience to be of- 


. fered what, in your business, you call 


stellar honors ?” 

“It is,” replied Holcomb. 

“And yet you say that you do not 
think your play would succeed without 
Miss Fullerton in it,” continued the 
Judge. “Why not some actress of great 
ability, of great experience, of great 
reputation ?” 

Holcomb laughed. 

“Not every person who goes to law, 
Judge, has been able to avail himself of 
your services, has he? Well, it is the 
same way with us. The management is 
going to put on my play, but they will 
not pay for the woman of established 
reputation that you suggest. The very 
question of salary that we would pay 
the leading woman has been a matter 
of dispute. I could have had a produc- 
tion before, but the woman that was 
suggested for the leading part, though 
the management was willing to give her 
three times the salary they would pay 
Miss Fullerton, would have killed the 
play before the curtain went up. The 
heroine in my play is a woman of cul- 
ture, education, sensibility, strength, 
and temperament. I pictured such a 
woman before I had the honor of know- 


ing Miss Fullerton, but as I watched her 
play during those two weeks of one- 
night stands, she fulfilled the picture in 
every detail. In a way I rewrote my 
play during those two weeks, for she 
suggested to me a great many things. 
that I had sensed, but which I had not 
actually known.” 

“You have no sisters,” said Judge El- 
liott, with self-satisfied intuition, while 
Professor Fullerton nodded approving- 
ly at the point that he perceived the 
Tidal was making. 

“On the contrary,” said Holcomb, — 
with a smile, “I have three.” 

‘And at this M. Vavin, who had sat 
back enjoying the scene with Mephis~ 
tophelean humor, laughed aloud. 

“They’re on the stage?” asked the 


udge. 

“No,” replied Holcomb. “One is mar- 
ried, another is at school, and the third 
is still almost an infant.” 

“Would you like to see them on the 
stage?” ; 

“Let us get to the point, Judge. If 
my sisters showed ability, if they had 
any real talent for the stage, I could not 
see any reason why they shouldn’t take 
that up as a career, provided it would 
make them happy. We are beating about — 
the bush, You, like a great many other 
men who know of. the theatre only as 
you sit on this side of the footlights, or 
as you read your plays and your crit- 
icisms, or as you read the scandals in 
the newspapers, have, what is to my 
mind, a very unjust impression of the 
people who work therein. It is per- 
fectly true that the law is still on the 
books of Parliament in England that de- 
clares that an actor is a vagabond, ‘who 
may be arrested on sight for the first 
offense; burned through the gristle of — 
the right ear with a red-hot iron of the 
compass of one inch for the second 
offense; and sentenced to be hung for 
the third offense.’ It is perfectly true 
that in M. Vavin’s own country so great 
a man as Moliére was greeted by the 
rustics as he appeared on the highway 
with his troupe: ‘Lock up the silver, 
here come the actors.’ ” 

“You see,” said M. Vavin, “he admits 
it all.” 

“But,” continued Holcomb, “if the 


s aie 





profession of the actor, at one time, 
what crimes are not traceable to the 
“men im your profession. The actor at 
least can claim that, by his own personal 
worth, his own endeavors, his own re- 
gard for social laws, he has lived down 
all the contumely—I should say, nearly 
all the contumely—that was once asso- 
Ciated with the stage.” 

~ “T think we. were speaking of actress- 
-es,” said Professor Fullerton. 

“And we are still,” replied Holcomb, 
warmly, standing up and. walking the 
room nervously. “I studied law for 
awhile—” 

“You will pardon me,” he said, bow- 
ing politely to Professor Fullerton, “for 
what is a seeming divagation. The law- 
yer is a man who takes an oath to per- 
form his duty. But my experience 

taught me that the percentage of the 
men in New York City who were in- 
terested in obtaining justice was very 


~ - gmail. It is a fact, Judge, and you can- 


not deny it, that within the last fifty 
years in this country the best legal 
minds have been engaged in clogging 
the courts and thwarting justice. And 
you corporation lawyers, you men who 
’ wonder at the growth of radical senti- 
ment, who deplore the socialistic and an- 
archistic propaganda, you men are re- 
sponsible, for while you may have fol- 
lowed the letter you have far from ob- 
served the _, Spirit. You have violated 
your oaths.” 

“Really,” said the Judge, “while all 
this is very interesting, I fail to see— 

“Your accusation against the women 
of the stage—for it is an accusation— 
_ is that they do not obey the social law, 
and that accusation, unjust as it is, is 
founded in a good measure on the sto- 
fies that have been worked up and 
rushed into print by men in your pro- 


_ fession.” 


“My dear boy,” began the Judge, “ 
really must protest.” 

“Pardon me, Judge, I did not mean 
to be disrespectful, but there is no more 
relation between you and the two so- 
called theatrical lawyers who were sent 
to jail the other day than there is be- 
tween the great body of women who 
earn their livelihood on the stage and a 


few who obtain positions as chorus 
women to use it as a cloak. There is as © 4 
much truth, there is as much honesty 3 
there is as strong. a sense of. honor, a ’ 
finer sense of perspective, and, thank 
God, less hypocrisy among the women © 
of the stage than among the women of ~ 
any class, I don’t care where.” 4 
Holcomb sat down and puffed a cigar 
vigorously. q 
The four men were silent for a mo- 
ment. s 
“Tt is your first play, is it not?” said © 
M. Vavin. ‘4 
“Yes, sir,” replied the young author. 
ps you think it will succeed?” 
I am not so sure about that,” an- ~ 
a — “but I am very sure | 
t it wi a great opportunity for ~ 
Matias ee : 
“Under our Massachusetts law,” said “§ 
the Judge, who apparently had been do- 
ing some serious thinking, “a woman ~ 
isn’t competent to make a business con- 
tract before she is twenty-one.” a 
“I accept your statement in matters ~ 
of the law, Judge, just as I would ex- ~ 
pect you to accept mine in matters of © 
the theatre.” - 
“Your management cannot hold Mr. 
Fullerton’s daughter to that contract.” 
“No management can hold anybody’s ~ 
daughter,” interposed Vavin, “if she — 
decides that she will not be held.” 4 
“I am aware of that,” assented the ~ 
Judge, sadly, with his matrimonial ex- ~ 
periments in mind. “I am merely sub- ~ 
mitting that you have a good excuse to 
offer the management, in explanation ~ 
of Miss Fullerton’s withdrawal—that — 
her father objects.” . 3 
“Has Miss Fullerton withdrawn?” 4 
asked Vavin. 7 
“Not yet,” replied Professor Fuller- — 
ton, “but we to persuade her.” | 
“Then the object of this pleasant in- ~ 
vitation was to ask me to join in per- ~ 
suading her?” q 
“We had hoped,” said Fullerton, © 
“that when you saw how unanimous ~ 
her family was you would assist us.” E. 
“TI am afraid, gentlemen,” answered — 
Holcomb, “that alf I can do will be not 
to advise her.” - 
“You promise us that?” said Fuller- 7 
ton, eagerly. " 





“I do,” said the young man, but he 
brought his jaws together with a.snap— 
the prophetic quality of which was lost 
on Elliott and Fullerton, but not missed 
by Vavin. 

It was the latter’s suggestion that, in 
view of the fact that Mr. Holcomb was 
not to leave until Monday morning, the 
subject be avoided in Dora’s presence. 

“You have asked me for my advice,” 
he said, as the men moved toward the 
terrace. “I should like to talk with the 
deal little girl herself, if there is no ob- 
jection.” : 

Fullerton assented readily. 


CHAPTER XI 


Dora came to Vavin the next morn- 
ing, her eyes showing that she had not 
slept particularly well. 

“You are going to be with me, are 
you not?” she asked. 

“Holcomb has told you,” he said, se- 
verely, “of our discussion last night.” 

“No,” she replied, “but Aunt Cornelia 
has told me that Judge Elliott says that 
if I do not agree to give up the project, 
my father may restrain me by law.” 

“You and I will take a long walk af- 
ter lunch,” said Vavin, “and remember, 
little girl, that no matter what attitude 
anybody else may take toward you, mine 
will be sympathetic.” 

It required some little dexterity for 
Holcomb to arrange to see her alone. 
The disputants of the night before had 
kept a more or less suspicious eye on 
him; and, in addition, Aunt Cornelia, 
who had been apprised by her brother 
of the result of the discussion, had suc- 
ceeded in making Dora even more un- 
happy by being somewhere in the offing, 
whether the girl went to the library or 
to the stable. 

They were all seated on the terrace, 
when Dora turned suddenly to Holcomb 
and said: 

“I am going to take a walk, Mr. Hol- 
comb. Don’t you wish to join me?” and 
before the astonishment could find its 
way into expression at the girl’s sudden 
resolution and show of courage, she had 
disappeared, and Holcomb was follow- 
ing her. 


“There you are,” said her aunt, as the 
two were seen going down the walk, and 
Dora waved her hand at them. “Just 
sheer impudence, that’s all it is.” 

“Why impudence?” asked M. Vavin. 
“Why should she not talk to the young 
man? They have been as old friends.” 

“But she knew that this matter of her 
going on the stage was to be settled to- 
day,” answered the aunt, “and she 
knew that we did not want her to talk 
it over with Mr. Holcomb,” . 

“She knew,” replied M. Vavin, “that 
we were deceiving her by our actions, 
and she decided to do the only honest 
thing that the girl could do.” 

“She’s just like her mother, deceptive 
and impudent.” ‘ 

“I have asked you, Cornelia, not to 
say these things,” said Professor Fuller- 
ton with genuine anger. “I don’t think 
you have done the girl any good.” 

“And there is just the slightest pos- 
sibility,” said M. Vavin, with great 
suavity, “that the suggestion. has done 
the girl a great deal of harm.” 

Meanwhile Holcomb and Dora had 
turned inside the road and had disap- 
peared over the hill. 

“You have promised,” she said to 
him, “not to give me any advice as to 
what I shall do.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “and in that prom- 
ise was an implied promise that I would 
not discuss the matter with you.” 

“But I wish you would,” she said, “I — 
ask you to. I need some comfort; I 
need some help.” ; 

“Dora,” he said. She turned and 
looked full in his eyes, for the appella- 
tion came as a novelty from. him—*I 
am going to keep my promise and let 
you make your decision as regards this 
particular experience, absolutely of 
your own accord; at least, uninfluenced 
by me.” 

“And yet you believe that I should go 
on with it, do you not?” 

“Dora,” the fact of previous lingual 
exercise gave the young man’s voice an 
authority and a softness as he pro- 
nounced the name this time, “Dora, you 
mustn’t try to lead me to break a prom- 


-ise, even by the merest shadow. It is a 


particularly sacred promise because it 
concerns you. But what we can talk 





about, if you will permit me, is some- 
ing that also concerns you—and me.” 

‘They were both too sincere, too hon- 
est, and endowed with too keen a sense 
of perspective not to realize that they 
_ were fairly well prepared for the sub- 

ject that Holcomb wag about to intro- 
duce. 

“You don’t mind my calling you 
‘Dora?’” he asked, with a smile. 

“I probably should have registered 
my objection before this, if I thought 
the matter had warranted any particular 

oof.” 

“You know,” he said, as they walked 


slowly along, his eyes on the ground and - 


his mind working strenuously, while she 

‘watched his face, a healthy vigorous 
embarrassment giving it a bit of color; 
her own flushed with excitement and 
pleasurable anticipation, “someone has 
said that a romance consists of a love 
affair between two people who are posi- 
tively ill-mated.” 
“That’s pretty severe,” said the girl, 
“Ssn’t it, and rather cynical ?” 
“It’s the cynical things,” replied Hol- 
‘comb, “that sharpen a man’s sense of 
truth. They are the whetstones of pro- 
portion. I am going very carefully about 
what I have to say to you, ‘because it 
“means so much to me and because of a 
little fear that I may have made a mis- 
take; and, perhaps, another fear that 
you may think I am taking advantage 
of our friendship. I would rather go 
on in silence thinking that you loved me 
a little-and know that I loved you a 
great deal, than to learn—now—that 

‘your friendship for me was purely a 
matter of business.” 

“That isn’t so,” said the girl, softly, 
“even if friendship could be a matter 
of business.” 

He laughed gayly at the reproof, she 
joining him. 

“Thanks very much for the correc- 
tion,” he said, “and also,” and he took 
her hand as they walked along, “for the 
sentiment that preceded it.” 

““Dora, whether you go on the stage 
or not in this play of mine, is a matter 
_that you must decide, but let me help 
you decide a more important - 
ment, an engagement for all time.’ 
'- They had come to a turn of the road 


beyond which the town opened up rath- © 
er suddenly. : 

He stopped and took her other hand 
and drew her toward him. 

“Ts it ‘yes?’ ” he asked. 

“Willard—shall I say ‘Willard ?—I 
am more than sure that I love you. 
Some of the happiest moments that I 
have had have been with you. I would 
like to feel thoroughly free to say ‘Yes.’ 
But everything that I feel like doing of 
my own will has the quality of an im- — 
pending doom.” 

“That is the fault, Dora, if you will 
pardon my saying so, of your Aunt Cor- 
nelia and New England sponge cake.” 

“T feel that you are right,” she said, 
“but even there, I-feel that I am com- 
mitting some great sin in either speak- 
ing disrespectfully or thinking adversely 
of my aunt. To me she represents Fate 
and the Moralities—” 

“And the dreadful New England con- 
science! Let us forget about Aunt Cor- 
nelia. Let us just remember that there 
are only you and I; you and I with our 
love and life and health and our ro- 
mance—” 

“What did your cynic say about ro- 
mance ?” 

They both laughed. 

“T quoted that because of the compel- 
ling power of exception. We are the ex- 
ception. I quoted it because I wanted 
to be sure that we weren’t ill-mated.” 

“Do you—do you want me to say 
“Yes’ now ?” 

“T want you to do what you think is 
right ; but, Dora, in the thought that you 
will say ‘Yes,’ my heart is singing, and 
each drop of blood in me is fired with ~ 
new purpose, with new resolve. There ~ 
shall be the best that is possible out of 
my life, and God give me strength and 
knowledge, there shall be the best pos- 
sible out of your life, and—” 

Here the young man paused, looked 
her fully in the eye, and drew her to- 
ward him. ' : 

“Out of the lives that shall follow 
ours.” 

“T think I want to say ‘Yes’ now,” | 
she whispered as he kissed her, and they — 
turned their backs. on the town and 
started once more ‘toward home 
Aunt Cornelia. ., 





CHAPTER XII 


‘Do you know,” said Dora, as they 
reached the steps of the house and were 
having their last moment of confidence, 
“while I confess I haven’t thought 
about it, if any one had asked me if you 
were religious I would have said ‘No.’ 
I have nothing on which to support the 
belief, but your attitude toward things 
seemed more or less that of an ag- 
nostic.” 

“In great moments,” replied Holcomb, 
“and by great moments I mean those 
that men recognize as affecting their 
careers, all men of all times are reli- 
gious. I’ll tell you my theory some other 
time, dear.” 

They were barely inside the house 
when luncheon was announced, and 
with the exception of Vavin they were 
treated with some curiosity and much 
coldness. 

“Tell me, my dear,” said the French- 
man, as they entered the dining-room, 
“this young man—it is more than busi- 
ness, yes?” 

It was too soon after the great mo- 
ment for Dora to have her usual com- 


posure, but the sympathy and affection © 


of her old friend made her glad that the 
first person that she should tell, should 
be he. 

“He has asked me to marry him,” she 
said, in a low voice as they sat down. 

“Let me congratulate you, Mr. Hol- 
comb,” said M. Vavin, in the course of 
the lunch. 

“Congratulate me?” said Holcomb, 
looking wonderingly at Dora, while the 
rest of the table stared uneasily at 
Vavin. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “there are many 
things, doubtless, that you should be 
congratulated on. But I have been think- 
ing over our conversation of last night, 
and I am quite sure that you are des- 
tined to be a great dramatist.” 

“And this without having seen a line 
of his play,” said Professor Fullerton. 

“This,” answered Vavin, “without 
seeing a line of the first four plays that 
he will write or has written.” 

“Has written,” laughed Holcomb. 
“This is my first. play to be produced. 
Far from the first one that I wrote.” 


An opportunity presented itself dur- 
ing the luncheon for Holcomb to have 
Professor Fullerton’s undivided atten- 
tion, and then he asked if it would be 
possible for them to have a coriversation 
alone immediately after luncheon, as he 
had decided that his business affairs 
were in such condition that it was obli- 
gatory on him to be in New York early 
the next morning. Hence, his desire to 
get the late afternoon train. Fullerton, — 
while he had a growing admiration for 
the young dramatist, welcomed the idea 
of his leaving. 

“T gave you my word, Professor Ful- 
lerton,” when they were alone, “that I 
would not discuss the project of your 
daughter’s going an the stage again with 
her. I have, however, asked her to 
marry me, and she has consented.” 

“Do you think this is entirely fair?” 

“It depends upon your point of view,” 
said Holcomb, brusquely. “It may not 
be fair to you; it may not be fair to her 
Aunt Cornelia. It is possible that. it is 
not fair to Judge Elliott, whose business 
it is to have his advice accepted, and 
whose personal and professional pride 
rests on that acceptance, however bane- 
ful it may be.” 

“You are a trifle radical in your 
statements, Mr. Holcomb.” 

“T love Miss Fullerton,” was the re- 
ply, “and I wish to see her happy.” 

“You mean to imply that she is not 
happy here in her father’s house?” 

“That I should consciously harbor 
such a suggestion,” said Holcomb, light- 
ly, “is an unflattering implication that I 
do not understand the duties of a guest 
toward a perfect host.” 

Then, changing his tone, he said: 

“Professor Fullerton, you do not 
know me. I should like to have you un- 
derstand my idea, ambitions, and ideals, 
but the opportunity has not presented 
itself, and if I have seemed to take ad- 
vantage of the laws of hospitality, it 
was only because of the great affection 
I felt for your daughter.’ 

“Nevertheless, I withhold my consent, 
Mr. Holcomb, and this may lead me to 
further oppose her appearing in your 
play.” 

“I was prepared for some such reply, 
and, believe me, if it is necessary that I 





should sacrifice my first production, I do 
so with the feeling that it is simply an 
“offering laid on the altar of a greater 
happiness.” 

-Vavin and Dora had returned by this 
time, and the former, met at the door by 
Judge Elliott, now entered the room. 

“Returned for the council of war,” 
said the Frenchman, gayly, as Fullerton 
went over and closed the door and ner- 
_ yously lit a fresh cigar. 
 “T’m afraid,” began Professor Fuller- 
ton, standing in the center of the room, 
“that you are more than right when you 
describe this a council of war. Mr. Hol- 
comb has just informed me that he has 
asked my daughter to marry him.” 
~ “Professor Fullerton,” said Holcomb, 
calmly, “apparently takes the attitude 
that marriage is war.” 

“T congratulate you, my young con- 
frére,” said Vavin, “on obtaining the 
confidence of so sweet and so charming 
a girl.” 

A> glance. at Professor Fullerton’s 
face, however, assured him that his con- 
gratulations were not acceptable in that 
_ direction. 

“You have complicated matters very 
badly, Mr. Holcomb,” said Judge EIl- 
liott, “and, while I am aware that all is 
fair in lové and law and war, I think it 
would have been advisable for you to 
have waited until we had settled the 
_ first problem.” 

The flattering suggestion that having 
settled the “first problem” for Dora, 
having decided whether this young girl, 
who had been made unhappy by a 
splenetic old aunt, should pick the ca- 
reer for which she was chosen and 
which would make her happy, this ag- 
gregation of delightful and cultured 
gentlemen would condescend to take up 
‘the second problem—whether she 
should marry the man she loved, and 
who loved her—this struck Holcomb’s 
individualist’s soul as both funny and 
grewsome. And he expressed himself to 


that effect. 


- “Mr. Holcomb is right,” said Vavin. 
“Tt is about time the young lady was 
allowed to enter into these conferences.” 
__ It was easy enough to answer Fuller- 
ton’s suggestion that he still had some 
doubt as to whether the girl knew her 


own mind. “When will she know it if 
you don’t let her exercise it?” but Judge 
Elliott finally agreed that it might be 
best to have both Dora and Cornelia 
and their cousin, Mrs. Winthrop, pres- 
ent at what he designated “a grand fam- 
ily conference.” 

“If you will pardon me,” said Hol- 
comb, “I think that I will go.” : 

.“Not afraid, are you?” asked Elliott. 

“Not afraid of the conference nor of 
its decision,” replied Holcomb, whose 
nerves were beginning to feel the con- 
tinuous strain, and whose sympathies 
for Dora were mounting every minute, 
“But I am obliged to take an early train 


into New York, and it is about time that 


I began to pack my things.” 

There was a polite parting on all 
sides, but genuine friendliness only in 
the handclasp of Vavin. 

He passed Dora in the hall and rather 
wished he had not said good-by so 
abruptly, for she told him that her aunt 
and Mrs. Winthrop had gone out so that 
she was to face the jury alone. Hurried- 
ly he told her of the necessity of his 
going to New York that evening, and 
she promised to wire him her decision 
that night. ; 

“Rehearsals begin Tuesday,” he called 
to her softly, as he went up the stairs 
to his room, and she turned into the li- 
brary to make her answer and decision. 

And even with that simple statement, 
his almost New Englandized conscience 
made him feel that he had broken his 
promise. 


CHAPTER XIII 


When Professor Fullerton met Vavin 
in Paris for the first time, the latter 
had been unusually assiduous in his at- 
tentions to the distinguished American 
lecturer. Outside of his specialty the 
American was not a brilliant man, and 
many of the Parisian’s friends won- 
dered what he found in the almost con- 
tinuous company of a man who, while 
undoubtedly a ripe scholar, had spent a 
lifetime in studying and elucidating a 
limited period in one language and lit- 
erature. 

Not infrequently was the dramatist 
and satirist, who was famed: for” his 





‘personal charm as much as for his 
many-sided scholarship, asked to ex- 
plain his friend. 

At first he had replied lightly: 

“Some day I am going to write a 
» book on the English.” 

“But Mr. Fullerton is an American,” 
the bright lady who asked the question 
exclaimed. : 

“True,” said Vavin, with a smile, 
“but he is a Harvard American.” 

Whatever Vavin’s intentions in cul- 
tivating the American specialist were at 
first, his friends had to admit that in a 
short time they were genuine friends. 
There were few places that the three, 
Vavin, Fullerton, and Miss Fullerton, 
were not seen together. And when he 
went to Havre to see them off for 
America, he returned to Paris for only 
a few hours, spending the next month 
at his place at Montigny-sur-Loing. 
“Working,” he told his friends, but one 
or two of his intimates declared that 
the old man had really gone away fo 
hide his loneliness. 

It was not, however, a particularly 
friendly Vavin that sat opposite Fuller- 
ton now. He had never seen the New 
England conscience in operation before, 
and the thing was more than distasteful 
to him. 

He arose gallantly as the girl entered 
the room: 

“My little Dora,” he said, “I con- 
gratulate you on the conquest of an in- 
telligent affection, and, I believe, a most 
sincere one.” 

“You are encouraging her to like this 
young man,” protested Elliott. 

“The trouble with you, Judge,” Vavin 
laughed, “and the trouble with all of 
you New Englanders, as far as I have 
been able to find out, is that you are 
afraid to let yourselves enjoy anything. 
I am an individualist. I am also a 
Frenchman, and if Miss Dora is going 
to be happy, I should hate to think that 
in the years that are to come that I 
hesitated to enter into the spirit of her 
happiness, merely because her father’s 
legal adviser had an_ over-developed 
bump of caution.” 

The girl sat down and faced the three 
men calmly and with set jaws. This was 
not the first conference of this kind of 


‘which she had perforce been a member, 


and she was more than inured to them. 

“We want to talk this thing over with 
you, Dora,” began Professor Fullerton. 

“Of what use?” asked the girl. 
“Haven’t we talked it over enough? 
Hasn’t Aunt Cornelia told you that I am 
so much like my mother I never will be 


‘any good? Hasn’t she said to you, as 


well as to me, that even if I do give up 
this great opportunity I shall be doing 
something just as evil in a short time?” 

“But I have told you,” said Professor 
Fullerton, “that I have reproved Aunt 
Cornelia for talking that way.” 

“Yes,” cried the girl, “but have you 
been able to stop her? She sat in my 
room last night until two o’clock and 
told me what a devilish being I was— 
just like my mother. Mother, too, ran 
away, she says, to go on the stage. So 
what is the use?” 

“But you wish to do as your father 
asks you, Dora?” asked Fullerton, with 
as much gentleness as he could put into 
his voice. 

“Under ordinary circumstances [I 
should not think of doing any other 
thing else than what he asks, but I am 
weary of being told I have nothing but 
the most despicable traits. I want to live 
my life as I see it.” 

Vavin moved over to where the girl 
sat and took her hand soothingly. Her 
father, he explained, had asked Judge 
Elliott and himself to spend the week- 
end with him that they might help her 
by their advice and suggestion. The 
girl’s eyes filled with tears, as he gently 
endeavored to show her that there was 
not the opposition to her plans that she 
believed. 

“T am here, my dear child, as much 
your friend, as I am here as a friend of 
your father. Let us talk the matter 
over.” : 

The girl declared that she was weary 
and had no wish to take part in the dis- 
cussion, 

“Let me go,” she said, “and you fight 
it out among yourselves. You,” and she 
took Vavin’s hand between her own, 
“you, I know, are my friend, and if you 
decide that I should not take this part in 
Mr. Holcomb’s pieoe then I wont do it.” 

“Spoken like a sensible girl,” said El- 
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- liott, and even Fullerton felt that-with 

_ that attitude the matter was practically 
disposed of. 

“Tt is very fortunate,” said Judge El- 
liott, when Dora had left the room, “that 

have this influence over her, as Iam 
‘afraid she has come to feel that the rest 
of us are not sympathetic.” 

“Are you?” asked Vavin. 

Fullerton and Elliott looked at him 

_ with surprise. 

“You are both affectionate, but are 
“you sympathetic to her mood? Do you 
put yourself inside of the young girl’s 
mind? Are you once again young, with 
the wide world before you as a wonder- 
book ?” 

“Then you sympathize with this er- 
ratic desire?” 

“Erratic for a judge,” replied Vavin. 
“Erratic for a professor. Erratic, may- 
be, for an author with gray mustache. 

- But, for a young girl with beauty, with 
a heart, with imagination, with fire, with 
sensibility, that is not necessarily er- 
ratic.” 

“You encourage her, then,” said Ful- 
lerton, beginning to doubt the providen- 

tial quality of Vavin’s interposition. 

“T don’t know. What is better ?”” 

_ The Judge tried to explain to him that 
in America persons connected with the 
theatre did not receive the sociai recog- 
nition accorded them in France, and 
went over much the same ground that 
they had covered the night before at the 
dinner table. 

“IT am afraid,” said Fullerton, who 
had walked up to the closet in the li- 
brary and taken therefrom an oak box, 
“that we are wasting a great deal of 
time. I had hoped, when you came here, 
M. Vavin, that you would give Dora 
the advice that I had suggested. You are 
apparently in sympathy with her, and 
this makes it necessary for me to tell 
you something which not even you, 
Judge, had suspected. The money that 
enables us to live here,” with a sweep 
of the hand he indicated the comfortable 

“surroundings, “a professorship, as you 

- can imagine, would hardly support us— 
as the interest upon a fund in trust. I 

tention this because, if the property 
were my own, my first thought in this 

- Situation would not be of that. But I 


must protect what I hold in trust, and 
only my proper heirs can inherit it. This 
leads me to tell you something that is 
known only to myself and sister. Dora 
is not my daughter.” 

Elliott stared blankly at him while 
Vavin, whose ironic calm had once been 
referred to as institutional, turned 
white, then red, while his hands 
twitched nervously. 

“Ceci est absolutement vrai!” he ex- — 
claimed. 

“T knew it would surprise you both,” 
said Fullerton, “and I hated to tell it, 
because I love the girl as much for her 
mother’s sake as for her own. Her 


mother left me because of my opposi- - 
tion to her going to France to study | 


music. She obtained a divorce from me, — 


and 1 heard ho more from her fortwo am 


years, when her own people, the Wil- 
fords, brought her body back to Ameri- 
ca with a four-weeks’-old baby, Dora.” 
“She had married again,” said Elliott. | 
Fullerton hesitated, then spoke with ~ 
evident pain. 4 
“The records in France report the © 


mother as Madame Fullerton. Some | 


scoundrel deceived her into believing © 
she was his wife. I can only think 7% 
that—” 4 

“I should be very slow to believe,” 7 
said Vavin, with some show of emotion, 
“that the mother of this beautiful girl 
was not a._good woman. : 

“She died at Montigny, you say,” said 
Vavin, after a pause. 

“No, I did not say so,” said Fullerton, — 
looking at him in surprise, “but that is 7 
a fact. She left no statement other than 
that she wished the child to be brought 
up by her people. But I persuaded them 
to let me have her.” = 

“And what relation has all of this to 
your objection to her going on the 
stage?” asked Vavin. 

“In the first place, there is the fact | 
that I cannot leave her this money which 7 
I have in trust, or even if I could bring © 
myself to die intestate and have it pass — 
to her as my heir, her Aunt Cornelia, 
who has, as you have observed, a great 
sense of responsibility, would object. 
My greatest reason is, however, the fact — 
that everybody who knew the 
is startled by Dora’s likeness to her. 





“If I may speak of her fault, her 
great fault, it was impulsiveness. Her 
marriage to me was an Here, 
in Lenox, they flattered her—and she 
really could sing. I consented, reluctant- 
ly, to her studying in Paris—probably 
another mistake on my part. Over there 
amid the life and interests of Paris, 
the memory of this place grew colder. 
I can see that the books and studies of 
Cambridge and Lenox lost any interest 
they ever had for her. I could not blame 
her when she asked her freedom, but 
it hurt—it hurt. I tell you this, Mon- 
sieur, that you may see what a nature 
Dora inherits. From the father ‘per- 
fidy,’ I probably should say, and from 
the. mother’s instability, vacillation and 
impulsiveness. We can’t send a girl into 
the world of tinsel and temptation with 
that sort of equipment. Surely you 
would not advise it?” : 

Vavin was silent for a moment, while 
Fullerton sat down apparently very 
much moved. 

“You say this mother wanted to 
sing?” asked the dramatist, after a mo- 
ment. 

Ves,” 

“And she went abroad to Paris 
against your wishes.” 

Fullerton nodded. 

“IT call that perseverance,” said 
Vavin, standing up and pacing the room 
nervously; “courage, not instability or 
vacillation.” 

“Tt was love of applause,” said Ful- 
lerton, bitterly. 

“When a woman sings that is no more 
vanity than the brook bubbling over 
the stones is vanity. There are some 
women, Professor, born sparrows, to 
build at the chimney, some to chirp at 
the nest and feed wide open mouths 
of the hungry, and then there is the 
nightingale that mounts and sings and 
mounts ever higher and breaks her heart 


that heaven is still so far—but that is 


not vanity.” 

Fullerton came around the table to 
him anxiously. 

“You ate not going to advise Dora—” 

“T am going to advise her to go,” said 
Vavin. 

“You are assuming a grave respon- 
sibility, M. Vavin,” said Judge Elliott. 


“A grave responsibility,” was the 
Frenchman’s quiet rejoinder. 

And that night Dora sent Holcomb a 
telegram that cheered his heart. — 


CHAPTER XIV 


The real value of Holcomb’s work in 
the play which he was about to produce — 
centered about the characters and the 
story-that he had to tell with the accom- 
panying preachment. He had a remark- 
able sense of characterization for a man 
so young, and this had frequently led 
him into subtle literary phrases that 
evoked the praise of people for whose 
opinion he really had no particular re- 
gard, but who had all the judicial quality 
that comes from having been well 
grounded, or apparently grounded; in 
what are called, in collegiate circles, 
“the fundamentals.” And this had once 
led the young man to say sharply, at an — 
after-dinner spread of oratory, a sphere 
in which he shone with distinction, that 
the trouble with the fundamentals of 
the collegiate education was that they 
so frequently made of the fundamentals 
of life a sort of crust, a necessary 
méringue, that had to be accepted in 
order to gild one’s true knowledge. 

Read as he was in the dramatic litera- 
ture of the day, and familiar as he was 
with all the naturalistic and propa- 
gandist theories of the influential men 
of the modern stage, he had a deep feel- 
ing that the whole thing was all wrong, 
and that while it was splendid as a pro- 
test, it was spanzmic in its preachment. 
The red blood of romance seemed to 
him more warranted to cure all the ills 
that obsessed the naturalist, though he 
had frequently to repeat in the numer- — 
ous controversies in which he engaged 
that he knew that much that had passed 
as romance was purely ignorance. Also 
that the naturalist had done a great deal 
to check those tendencies that led a 
“Lucia” to go mad to dance-music, or 
a nation to sing “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee” to a descending musical phrase, 
or a hero in the throes of a third act 
to stand out in the middle of a crowded 
thoroughfare and tell his troubles and — 
secrets, while villainy, ever careless, 





- stalks by to drop conveniently “the pa- 
_ pers” where they are most needed. 

In this, his fourth written play and 
the first to be produced, Holcomb had 
comg nearer to a drama with a thesis 
than he had ever expected he would. 
There was still a satisfying glow of ro- 
mance over it when the play was ac- 
cepted, but little by little he was obliged 
_to make, protest as much as he may, 

that made his work the very 
opposite of his intention. 

Dora had appeared at rehearsal 
promptly on Tuesday, and this fact, 
coupled with her apparent happiness, 
braced Holcomb for what was already a 
trying ordeal. He had made some sug- 
gestions for changes in the cast, but the 
management had its own not particular- 
ly high-minded reasons for inflicting on 
him absolutely incompetent people, and 
to make matters worse, Ludlow, who 
had been his friend, seemed to take a 
special delight in thwarting him and 
_ letting the performance down frequent- 
ly. Playing opposite to.Dora, as he did, 
the leading man seemed to get particu- 
lar pleasure out of annoying Holcomb 
by being just a shade too familiar with 
the young lady. Despite all this, the re- 


 hearsals moved fairly rapidly, and they 


were ready for production three weeks 
after they had started. To add to Hol- 
comb’s troubles, however, against his 
better judgment and fervent pleadings, 
it had been decided to open “flat” in 
New York City. 

He had been an actor long enough to 
know that at least three or four per- 
formances outside of the metropolis 
were necessary for an adequate presen- 
tation of a play—at least, on the part 
of the actors. Only those who have 
come in intimate contact with the spec- 
tacle can appreciate the overwrought 
and hysterical attitude that the average 


' actor takes toward his first appearance 


in New York. For some reason the 
majority of the managers encourage this 
high-strung attitude, explaining their 
belief in it by the statement that the 
actor, when he is in an hysterical con- 
dition, gives a better performance than 

‘when he is calm. Actors themselves have 
gone so far as to say that an actor who 
has all his self-possession on the first 


night is not endowed with genius. Hol- 
comb was sane enough to have no sym- 
pathy with this point of view and had 
a sinking feeling when he learned that 
the very first times his lines were to be 
spoken to the public they would have 
to fall on the not always enthusiastic, 
but ever critical, ears of a metropolitan 
audience. 

Dora had been stopping with Mrs. 
Winthrop, whose son, having completed 
his wanderings, was takin his amatory 
defeat with a new calm. Mrs. Winthrop 
had done everything that was possible 
to make Dora happy, and at her sug- 
gestion Holcomb invited Mrs. Win- 
throp, her son, and Judge Elliott to be 
present at the dress rehearsal which .was 
to begin on Sunday night. Had Hol- 
comb been in charge absolutely, the play 
would have progressed very smoothly, 
for even with his limited experience he 
had definite ideas of what he wanted 
and a gift for expressing them precise- 
ly. Being a young author, however, his 
authority was limited purely to the lines 
and the actors, while almost an entire 
regiment of “bottle holders” had final 
say on matters that were considered 
their departments. 

He had intended to run through the 
play act by act without interrupting. His 
plan was to make notes of such changes 
as he desired, and have the corrections 
made when the act was finished. The 
two managers who had the final say. in 
all matters had a different method, and 
these, aided by costumers, a so-called 
expert on lights, the scene-builder, and 
an officious consulting — playwright, 
dragged the first act along until one 
o'clock. 

There was a pause for coffee and 
sandwiches before the tired company 
and a few faithful auditors scattered 
about the darkened auditorium, entered 
on the second act. At the conclusion of 
this part of the play Holcomb, to add 
to his other troubles, saw that Ludlow 
was giving an entirely different inter- 
pretation of the part from that which 
the author had intended. Instead of 
making the young lover that he played 
a fresh, romantic creature of circum- 
stance, Ludlow was endowing him with 
all the sinister qualities that made his 





own off-the-stage character interesting, 
if not healthy. He had interrupted the 
actor time and time in, to ask him 
“to get back to the original key and had 
always been answered with a polite and 
sometimes mocking, “Yes, sir,” but had 
succeeded in making no change. Dora, 
too, he had been obliged to criticise, for 
she seemed to be taking Ludlow’s cue. 

When, therefore, the two came to 
their “big love-making scene” in the 
third act, Holcomb completely lost con- 
trol of himself. As he looked back at it 
afterwards, he knew that he had done 
wrong, but he excused himself on the 
ground of the nervous tension under 
which he had been working and the fact 
that this particular scene, as interpreted 
by Dora, meant even more to him than 
did his play. 

Not only did they give the speeches 
that they delivered a character that he 
had never thought of, but they intro- 
duced “bits of business” in a way that 
was, to him, repulsive interpolation. 

“Stop it!’ he shouted in the middle 
of their scene, jumping from his seat 
and rushing down the aisle, “Stop it, for 
God’s sake! The whole thing is just 
damnably vulgar. What do you mean ?” 
and then, directing his words to Ludlow 
he said: 

“If you can’t play this part the way 
I rehearsed it, I don’t want you to play 
it at all. This,man that you are playing 
is a gentleman and he acts like a gen- 
tleman—” 

“Are you quite sure,” asked Ludlow, 
with a sneer “that you are able to recog- 
nize a gentleman ?” 

But, enraged as he was, Holcomb was 
hardly prepared for Dora’s remark: 

“Do you think, Mr. Holcomb,” she 
said, apparently as uncontrolled as he 
was, “that you could rehearse one in the 
manner of a gentleman?” and without 
another word she walked off the stage. 

Holcomb rushed through the stage 
box and tried to pacify her. 

“Don’t talk to me!” she said. “In a 
way, I am glad that this has happened. 
It has shown me what I am to expect.” 

“But, Dora, dear, you don’t un- 
derstand what you were doing. You 
don’t appreciate how it looked from the 
front. This man Ludlow was pitching 


things in a key that was absolutely re- 
pulsive and vulgar.” 

“And you expect me,” exclaimed the 
girl, “to allow you to call me vulgar in 
public?” fee 

“My dear girl—” began Holcomb, but 
at this moment Mrs. Winthrop, Judge 
Elliott, and Graham made their way 
back on the stage, and turning away 
from the unfortunate young author, she 
made for her dressing-room and closed 
the door on him with a bang. 

“I think you made a lot of fuss o 
nothing,” said the two managers, who 
had also come through the stage-box. 

“But that isn’t what I wanted, and it’s 
my play!” 

“Yes,” said the senior partner, “but 
you don’t want to forget that it is our 
money. Ludlow is the best man in his 
line in America, and, while you may be — 
able to write a play, you can hardly 
teach him how to act.” 

There were more words of the same 
nature, Ludlow standing by indifferent- 
ly, and the act was concluded, the stage 
manager reading Dora’s part. 


CHAPTER XV 


It cannot be said that the Winthrops 
and Judge Elliott viewed this scene with 
any great sorrow. To them it simply 
seemed that Holcomb had played into 
their hands, and that the explosion 
would result in Dora’s giving up her . 
idea of going on the stage, and surely, 
too, of marrying the dramatist. As they 
drove home, little was said except what 
was soothing to the girl’s feelings, - 
though they were hardly prepared for 
her parting statement that, provided an 
apology was forthcoming from Hol 
comb, she would appear the next night, 
and would continue in the part until the 
management had had an opportunity of 
obtaining and rehearsing some one else. 
But even in the face of this, Mrs. Wif- 
throp, whose love for her son was an 
abiding and dominant part of her life, 
had hopes that it would once more gein- 
state him in Dora’s affections and bring 
about a match that she had long planned 
and eagerly desired. 

Holcomb had left several cards and 





made many telephone calls at the apart- 
ment of Mrs. Winthrop before he was 
able to see Dora the next day. He had 
had mo sleep, for after the rehearsal he 
-hadshad a long argument with the man- 
ager, and an even sharper wrangle with 
Ludlow, and had then set to work mak- 
ing some changes that the officious con- 
sulting playwright had insisted upon. 
When Dora did see him, near noon- 
time, it was against the advice of her 
friend and her father’s attorney, who, 
with a tact that is sometimes purely 
- Tegal, had sent a telegram to Professor 
_ Fullerton, suggesting that his presence 
on the ground might bring about the 
desired result of having Dora go back 
home, a telegram that drew not Fuller- 
ton, but Aunt Cornelia. ; 
“Dora,” pleaded the young man the 
_ moment he entered the room, “you can- 
*not mean what you say in this letter—” 
-one that she had written and sent by 
messenger before she had gone to bed 
that morning. 

“I do mean it,” she replied. “A man 

cannot say that he loves a woman when 
he treats her in public in the way you 
treated me last night.” 

“T apologize for my tone. I am sorry 
that I lost my head, but I simply 
couldn’t let the thing go on. You don’t 
understand Ludlow. You don’t under- 
stand the reputation he has. Come to the 
theatre to-night, and when it is all over 
and we are both calmer, I will talk this 
matter over with you more fully and ex- 
plain to you what I mean.” 

“T have decided,” said the girl, sud- 

’ denly, “that I don’t want to appear in 
the play.” 

Holcomb dropped into a seat. 

“Ts it,” he finally asked, “is it this 

man again—Graham Winthrop?” 

“T have nothing more to say,” replied 

the girl. 
“Very well,” said Holcomb, standing 
-up and taking his hat, “if that theatre is 
dark to-night or some stock actress goes 
on and plays the part, you will have set 
‘me back a good three years in the fight 
-I am making.” 

And, looking at his watch, he bowed 
to her and hurried out. 

As he got out of the elevator, he was 
met by Vavin entering the apartment. 


“How goes the play, my young con 
frére?” asked the Prcacean: Gear 

“It doesn’t go,” replied Holcomb, bit- 
terly. “It’s bad enough to have to fight © 
all the theatrical business to get a start 
in this town, but then to have to fight the — 
girl that one loves, the New England 
conscience, a first-class corporation tal- 
ent, and a specialist in early Anglo- 
Saxon—” 

“You at least take it with humor,” 
said Vavin. 

The young man briefly explained to 
him the situation. Vavin had been away ~ 
lecturing, but had come back with the 
intention of seeing the opening produc- 
tion and Dora’s appearance as a star. 

“I was going to call on her,” he said, 
“and my call will be decidedly oppor- 
tune.” 

“You are a veritable deus ex ma- 
china,” said the young man gratefully, 
after the Frenchman had promised to 
let him know at his hotel the result of 
his interview. 

If his presence was welcome to Hol- 
comb, the appearance of Vavin was 
more than ‘soothing to the troubled 
Dora. Judge Elliott had been invited to 
breakfast, and Vavin was shown into 
the dining-room and asked to join them. 

“Rather late breakfast for Ameri- 
cans,” said the Frenchman, who had de- 
cided that for the time being he would 
oe the fact that he had met Hol- 
comb. . 


“We went to a fierceolddressrehears- 


al last night,” exclaimed Graham, “and 
we're all a little bit on the bum,” avail- 
ing himself of the freedom of America, 
which some foreigner might well de- 


. clare seems to consist mainly in liberty. 7 


of speech. 

“Mr. Holcomb’s play ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Winthrop, 
“and I am glad to say that Dora has 
closed her connection with it and with 
the author.” 


“That is too bad,” said Vavin. “But | 


of course, if that is her decision there 
is nothing more to be said.” 

“I hope,” said Mrs.-Winthrop, “that 
you will not endeavor to disturb that 
decision.” . 

“If the young lady should ask me for 
advice, I could hardly refuse it.” 2 





ae 


“T do want your advice,” said Dora. 

The opposition party exchanged un- 
easy glances. 

“Tf there is no objection, Mrs. Win- 
throp,” said Vavin, “I should like to 
have Miss Fullerton tell me her version 
of the trouble alone.” 

“But I don’t think it’s fair for you 
, to advise—” began Judge Elliott. 

“Pardon me, my dear Judge. I said 
that I should like to have Miss Dora tell 
me her troubles alone. I promise you 
that I shall give her no word of advice 
except in the presence of you three.” 

“TI don’t think he really is a French- 
man,” said Graham, as Dora and her 
friend went into the library and closed 
the door behind them. “I think he is 
just a medieval German devil. What 
was that he said to you, Judge, about 
your not looking well? I think he has 
the evil eye.” 

“Now, my child,” said Vavin, when 
the two were seated at the bay-window 
overlooking the avenue, “tell me every- 
thing as if—as if I were—your father.” 

The girl took the hand that he of- 
fered and clasped it tightly. “It all seems 
so hopeless,” she said, “but it’s all just 
as Aunt Cornelia said it would be.” 

“Let us forget Aunt Cornelia,” said 
the old man, “and let us be calm. This 
moment is but one moment in a long 
lifetime. Let us make this moment calm, 
and we shall make life calm.” 

“T’ll try,” said the girl: Then she re- 
laxed under the benign influence and 
gentle smile. “You see, Mr. Ludlow, who 
is the leading man, is said to be the best 
leading man in America, and everybody 
says that he knows more about acting 
than Mr. Holcomb. I really didn’t like 
him, but I was so anxious to please Mr. 
Holcomb, that when he suggested that 
we have some private rehearsals, I— 
consented,” 

The old man‘ looked at her uneasily. 

“Mr. Ludlow said Mr. 
wouldn’t like our way of playing the 
big scene, and he advised keeping it 
secret for the first performance to-night, 
but somehow or other we went through 
it last night. I think Ludlow uncon- 

sciously influenced me, and——Well, I 
just can’t forgive Mr. Holcomb for the 
things he said.” ; 


Holcomb » 


The old man leaned over and studied 
her childish face. 

“You have told me everything?” 

The girl nodded. 

“Isn’t there something more, my — 
dear ?” } 
The girl hesitated, and then: “I just 
can’t play in that company, that’s all.” 

“Why not that company ?” 

“Oh, M. Vavin, you are my friend. I 
feel somehow that I can tell you every- 
thing. I don’t believe my mother was 
vulgar, but, if that scene was vulgar, 
then there must be something in this 
hereditary burden that I am supposed to 
carry, for I liked the way—” 

“But you said something about the 
company,” hastily interrupted Vavin. 

“Ah! that’s the worst part of it,” said 
the girl. “This man Ludlow, it is known 
by all stage people that—a girl—in the © 
company usually likes him. He has an 
influence over women.” 

“And you?” said Vavin, leaning for- 
ward, anxiously. 

“Yes, I—I began to feel it, though I 
hate him.” 

“But it is only the influence,” said the 
old man, his voice trembling; “‘it is only 
the fact that he made you play this scene 
this way. That is all, my little Dora.” 

He had taken both her hands eagerly 
and was watching every shade of color 
that came and went in her face. 

“Yes,” said the girl, simply, not un- 
derstanding what had passed in his 
mind. 

“Ah,” said the old man, with great 
relief, “and the sentiment that three or 
four weeks ago you had for Mr. Hol- 
comb—you still love him ?” 

“Too much to let him throw himself 
away on a girl of my shallowness. Tell 
me—what shall I do?” 

“I promised to give my opinion in 
the presence of your friends. I am ready 
to do so.” 

He went to-the door and called Mrs. 
Winthrop and Elliott. 

“T am sorry, Judge,” he said, as the 
latter entered, “that you are not feeling 
quite well.” ¥ 

“You said something like that in the 
dining-room,” responded Elliott. “I 
don’t know what you mean: I feel all 
right.” ; 
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“T am very glad that it is so,” said 
Vavin, “but your face is pale, and your 
eyes—have you seen a doctor recently ?” 

“T don’t see any necessity for my see- 
ing a doctor. It is true that I was up a 
little bit late last night—” 

“Perhaps it was that,” said Vavin, 
“but I would be very careful about regu- 
lar hours and plenty of sleep.” 

“But I got eight hours sleep after all,” 
_ Said the Judge, excitedly. 

““Do not excite yourself, Judge.” 

Sit down, Judge,” said Graham. 
“Wont you let me get you something to 
drink aoe 

Elliott sat down nervously. 

“Well, you might get me a little whis- 
' key—straight. I do feel a little weak. 
_. Perhaps it is the late hours. And now I 
do remember that I thought the elevator 


_- Started and stopped a little suddenly—” 


— handed him a glass of whis- 

eYyou don’t need that,” said Vavin, 
ing his tones with a_ smile. 

“There’s nothing the matter with you.” 

“But I feel as weak as a cat,” insisted 
the Judge. 

“Because I suggested it to you,” said 
Vavin. “You look the same as you have 
_ looked for three weeks. But I say you 
are ill, and you feel it. And this young 
‘girl, not for five minutes, not for one 
afternoon, but fourteen, fifteen years, 
they suggest, suggest to her, and what 
suggestion? That she is like a mother, 
who also ran away. Mon Dieu! When a 
‘strong man thinks he is sick after I tell 
“him twice, what of a baby girl—impres- 
_ -sionable—full of faith? Also, you show 
her the mother’s picture, and if she looks 
like the mother—she is then to behave 
like the mother. Oh the crimes that good, 
ignorant people make with their sug- 
" ns.” 

“And all of this,” said Mrs. Win- 
throp, “leads to what?” 

“The Judge had hoped,” replied. 
~Vavin, “that I would persuade the girl 
‘to go back to that atmosphere. Not if 
she turns a hand-organ in the street! 
Listen! I visited once, to write a story, 
the prison—correctionelle—Bepartment 
of the Seine. There I saw a fine young 
man, with eyes wide open, blue, like a 
china doll. 5 


“I asked this young man, ‘What is 
your crime?’ ” 

““Forgery from a bank.’ ” 

“ “Your family ¥ 

“Very good. 

“Tn prison, any of them?’ 

“‘One—an uncle.’ 

“ ‘What of him?’ 

“ “T never saw him.’ 4 

ee Ah e 

“*Ah, Monsieur, if I had only obeyed 
my mother—she warned me always— 
“You are just like your Uncle Emile— 
be careful, be careful, my son—” He 
went to prison,’ 

“ *Yes? For what crime?’ 

“Forgery from a bank.’ 

“All over this wide world mothers 
say: ‘Be careful of alcohol, my boy. 
Drink ruined your father.’ 

“Tt was not alcohol, but an idea that 
gnawed and gnawed and corroded. At 
first he could keep it from him by one 
little finger. But it was always there, on 
the edge of his mind. Always—because 
it was his fear—his first thought. After 
a while it was not the finger, but the 
whole left hand that had to resist it, 
then the right hand—then both hands 
were required to keep it at its distance— 
then one day the boy became weary— 
in body or mind or spirit, and that shad- 
ow took possession of him. It was no 
longer the struggle, the heredity, the 
appetite, but a negative suggestion that 
made him, too—a drunkard. 

“Thus you have seen a strong man 
made ill in a minute, when only one 
man, myself, tells him so. What doubt 
must come into a girl’s mind when a 
whole company tell her every day that 
she will feel so and so—that she will do 
so and so. That is not a bad heart, not 
something from the mother, just—a 
great law.” 

“Then you think I should play?” said 
Dora, eagerly. 

“T cannot tell you,” ‘said Vavin. 
“These friends cannot tell you. This 
must tell you,” and he placed her gently 
before a mirror. “This is the truest 
judge of all. Your face, ma chérie— 
like the mother’s. That clear eye, with- 
out .nud in it—without the jaundice of © 
my cigarets or the rye whiskey of the 
Judge. You know the pictures of Napo- 





 Jeon—the courage of that nose and firm 

jaw. As a woman you are as courageous 
‘as was the great emperor; and that 
mouth, my friends—when God puts two 
lips so restfully together, without sneer 
or pride or malice or wrinkled fear—the 
soul he makes serene—Now, let none of 
us advise her. To-night a young man is 
to have a first presentation of his play. 
It is part of his life. The director of a 
theatre, for him it is a venture of many 
thousand dollars—a company who live 
by that art—twelve—fifteen men and 
women, after years of study and four 
weeks’ repetition—for to-night.” 

“What is all of this as opposed to a 
young girl’s entire future?” asked Mrs. 
Winthrop, angrily. 

“Nothing,” replied Vavin, calmly, 
“but here is a beautiful moment for you 
—for me. Self-interest—resentment— 
the bribes of our weak human nature 
on one side—on the other a principle— 
the something that builds character— 
also the chance to meet temptations and 
grow strong to. step above them—and 
we—we are fo see a decision from a 
girl who now—finds herself.” 

He had spoken eloquently, with just 
a slight touch of accent, and these 
Americans, who knew nothing of the 
‘theatre and little of the art of conversa- 
tion had listened semi-convinced against 
their will. 

“Tm going to play to-night,” said 
Dora, standing up, with tears in her 
eyes, as she started for the door. 

“This is all rank sophistry!” ex- 
claimed Elkott. 

“You say, ‘Let her decide,’ and then 
-you preach at her, while we stand here 
whipsawed and gagged,” exclaimed 
Graham. 

“Tongue-tied,” interjected Mrs. Win- 
throp. 

“One moment,” said Vavin, with a 
smile, walking over to Dora. “She is 
now informed—awake. Say your own 
arguments without me,” and raising her 
hand he kissed it and passed out of the 
room. 

“Dora—” Mrs. Winthrop... 

“If you don’t mind,” said the girl, 
“there’s 2 rehearsal at the theatre now; 
I'm afraid Fil be late.” And thus ex- 
cusing herself she left the room. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The dozen or more men who write 


what is accepted as the critical opinion 
of New York City, are generally snugly — 


asleep in their little cots when the mo- 


mentous decisions, of which they have 
been delivered, are being read by the — 
anxious and nervous authors and act- 
ors who sit up even until dawn to 
learn their regurgitating fate. Kind 
newspaper publishers, more kind prob- 
ably than they intended to be to these 
nervous folk of the stage, have in re- 
cent years adopted a policy of issuing 
a special edition of their various news- __ 
papers, for what is known as the mid- — 
night sale, a sale which has grown with 
the all-night café and the development 
of the restaurant section—a develop- 
ment that has kept a large number of 
citizens out of bed, if not out of mis- 
chief. The philanthropic results of these 
so-called early editions have been atleast 
the shortening of the torture of theactor, 
who has had, what is so blithesomely 
called, his “Broadway opportunity.” 

Despite the many friends who con- 
gratulated him, and the applause of the 
ushers, Holcomb knew that his piece had 
not succeeded. One or two former asso- 
ciates, in the companies that he had been 
in, called loudly for a speech at the end 
of the second act, but despite all this, 
and even Ludlow’s effusive praise, he 
knew that his play had not “gotten 
over.” 

He had been surprised at Dora’s 
prompt appearance at the rehearsal. He 
had taken an opportunity to thank her 
formally, and she had replied to him 
with equal reserve. 

Before the curtain went up on the 
night of the performance he went back 
to her dressing-room and spoke more — 
frankly: : : 

“Dora, you have been more than kind. 
I showed myself very weak last night, 
and you showed yourself a woman with 
great courage. Whatever the outcome 
of this is, I shall never forget it.” 

They were talking through the shalf- 
opened door of her dressing-room with 
but few minutes left for her final prepa- — 
rations, so that her “Thank you, Mr. 
Holcomb,” left him still in doubt as to 
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whether she had undergone any change 
in feeling. 

He had gone back at the end of the 
play mainly to thank her for going 
through the “big scene” as he had re- 
hearsed it, and hoping against hope to 
get some expression from her that 
would quiet his turbulent spirit, but he 
found her dressing-room besieged by 
the Winthrops, Elliott, Professor Ful- 
lerton, and the haunting Aunt Cornelia. 
The little conversation that they had 
was therefore brief and formal, and 
while there was some talk of a supper 
party after the theatre, he was quick to 
Observe that there was no calculation 
about having him in it, and he noticed 
little enthusiasm about his part of the 

evening’s venture. Vavin had left the 
theatre, after a friendly handshake, to 
catch a train for Boston, where he was 
- to deliver one of his “irrepressible lec- 
tures,” 

“T will return to-morrow night on 
the eleven o’clock train. Do me the hon- 
or to have supper with me. I will talk 
with you of your play—and other 
things.” 

In a way Holcomb had expected that 
the play would not be a great. success, 
but he-had hoped, by its reception, that 
it would sufficiently establish him in 
Dora’s eyes to bring them closer to- 

r. He was genuinely disappointed 
that the Winthrops and the Fullertons 
had not invited him to their supper par- 
ty, and, strange as it doubtless would 
have seemed to the many friends in the 


- theatre, who would liked to have had 


him for guest or host, he wandered out 
through the stage door, solitary, sad- 
dened, and wondering where he would 
go to get the bite of food and drink that 
he needed, and yet not run into some 
gathering connected with his own pro- 
duction. He was bitterly commenting to 
himself on how lonely a man of pride 
can be, when he met two or three of the 
minor actors of the company and joined 
their party gladly, and with them he 
sat up until those fateful early editions 
were spread before him, and he knew 
that his play was a disastrous failure. 


He would have given a great deal to 
have been able to talk with Dora that 


afternoon, for the evening papers only — 


reinforced the judgment of the morning 
papers, and the “sale” at the box-office 
indicated that the public had no inten- 
tion of quarreling with the critics. He 
was in and around the theatre most of 
the day, hoping that Dora might come 
to the playhouse, or that she might at 
least telephone to him and condole, there 
being absolutely no-reason for congratu- 
lations. 

Night at last came, and he had an ex- 
cuse for seeing her, but she merely 
nodded to him as she passed him in the - 
wings, and he turned bitterly away from 
the stage and went out to the front of 
the house to watch his play and see if 
he could see it as the critics had. He was . 


not entirely successful in getting their 


point of view. He saw many faults, but 
he still felt that the play had merit, and 
that it simply had missed fire, but just 
where the fault lay he was unable to 
discover. 

He wasn’t quite so lonely this night, 
for the news that the play had not suc- 
ceeded brought a host of friends, friends 
at least for the time being, happy to be 
able to condole with him and happy also 
in their knowledge that it was always 
easy to get free tickets for a failure, 
whereas a success meant a cold greet- 
ing from the dispensers of passes, if not 
an absolute “turn-down.” 

He was glad, however, that he had the 
engagement with M. Vavin, for the idle 
chatter of his associates meant nothing 
to him. He reached the hotel shortly 
after Vavin himself had arrived, and 
found that the old gentleman had al- 
ready made preparations for a supper— 
for three. 

“T hope,” said Vavin, “that my re- 
quest was not too much like a com- 
mand.” 

“Any request of yours, monsieur,” 
replied Holcomb, “will have that force,” 
for the younger dramatist not only knew 
how deeply he was obligated to the 
Frenchman, but he had a genuine rever- 
ence for his ability and affection for his 
kindly ironic personality. 

“You are despondent,” said the old 
man. “Let- me offer you a glass of wine,” 
and under this kindly treatment, Hol- 
comb poured forth what he called the 
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retched climax of a wretched en- 
deavor. 

“You are wrong there,” said Vavin. 
"You have written a good play, not a 
remarkable play, but it is damnably pre- 
' pared, that play of yours. You and I will 
see that it is still made a success.” 

“You and I?” repeated Holcomb. 

“Yes, you and I. You have never been 
jn Paris? Then you do not know why 
French plays succeed. There are many 
reasons, but those plays, monsieur, are 
wonderfully well rehearsed. Pardon me 
if, for a moment, I change the subject. 
You love Miss Fullerton ?” 

“T do.” 

“You have told her?” 

“T have.” 

“Tell her again and again. The spirit 
is wounded. You have been weak, my 
boy. A sensitive girl, who has had fight- 
ing conditions all her life, cannot be 
handled at first as the woman _ who has 
grown up, and who is strong, who has 
had’ sympathy, and who has tasted of 
success. Now again, this profession of 

ours. You are anxious to write plays— 
Why? The money ?” 

“Not entirely,” replied Holcomb. “TI 
have made a living ever since I was ten 
years old, but I see things that way. 
Some fellows see pictures—they paint. 
Some see buildings—they. plan. I see 
men and women, and my men and wom- 
en collide and persuade—and fight.” 

“You see them here?” said Vavin, in- 
dicating his forehead. 

“Certainly,” replied Holcomb. 

“But the public,” said Vavin. “What 
of them? Do you think of the influence 
_ that you have on the public? Are you 

thinking of your eaic when you 
write ?”’ 

Holcomb hesitated. He was not quite 
sure that he had thought of his public. _ 

“It occurs to me sometimes,” he said. 

“It must occur always,” said Vavin, 
impressively. “There is no man whose 
Suggestion is so subtle, so sure, so 
strong, as the suggestion the playwright 
makes from the stage to the people. I 
have white hair. Yours is dark. Believe 
me, I would give the rest of my life to 
go back and take from my plays every 
word that has made any man less honest, 
less hopeful, less kind.” 


“It is my play that leads you to say 
this to me, monsieur?” . 

“Oh no, pardon me!” replied Vavin. 
“Tt is you. I have been asking questions 
about you and I learned that—I shall be 
brief, monsieur. You have a rival in 
your affection for my—little friend 
Dora.” 

“Yes,” said Holcomb, wearily. “I 
guess Graham Winthrop is very much 
of a rival just now.” 

“Have you talked with her since yes- 
terday ?” 

“No, she has avoided me.” 

“Because she doubts,” said Vavin, 
“doubts herself, and because of that I 
bring you here together to-night. I am 
for you, my boy,” and he held out his 
hand with a smile that had in it more 
sunshine than Holcomb had seen in 
many a day. 

The telephone-bell rang and Vavin’s 
answer was to say that the people should 
come up. 

“You got my note at the theatre to- 
night,” he said, “telling you to bring 
your manuscript with you? Good.” 

And, as a knock sounded at the door, 
he said to Holcomb quickly: 

“Remind me to-night that there is 
moonlight,” and with this enigmatic in- 
struction, he ushered Dora, Winthrop, 
and Aunt Cornelia into the room. 

“T am more than honored,” he said, 
bowing to Aunt Cornelia and shaking 
hands with Dora, “by this visit. I had 
wished to have a little talk with Miss 
Fullerton about her acting and about 
herself.” 

“T don’t see, M. Vavin,” said the 
spinster, “why you cannot come with us 
and Dora to Mrs. Winthrop’s and have 
your talk there.” 

“T would be most delighted,” he said. 
Then, turning to Dora, “I have my rea- 
sons for asking you to have supper with 
me here and Mr. Holcomb. Will you 
not ?” 

’ Dora, still under the influence of 
Aunt Cornelia, looked from one to the 
other. 

“This is a little too much for me!” 
said Aunt Cornelia. “Before I’d think of 
having supper in a man’s rooms in a 
hotel—” 

“But, my dear lady,” protested Vavin, 





with great suavity, “my man Henri— 
Henri was—was with me before this 
young lady was even born; and here 
also is Mr. Holcomb and my white hairs. 
Mon Dieu! I will not permit you to com- 
pliment me in that way.” 

“Compliment you!” almost screamed 
the New England lady. 

“Surely,” said Vavin, with a smile. 
“You did not mean it unkindly ?” 

“T think [’ll stay,” said Dora. 

“T wash my hands of the whole affair. 
Come on, Graham.” 

“T believe I’m not invited to stay,” 
said Winthrop, with a grin. 

“When you and I have supper to- 
gether,” said Vavin, politely, “I should 
like to feel that the conversation would 
be restricted to us two. I will see that 
Miss Fullerton is home within an hour,” 
said Vavin to Graham, as he let them 
out. 

“Very well,” said the good-natured 
young man, “mother and [’li sit up for 
you, Dora.” 

“Wont you speak to Mr. Holcomb?” 
said Vavin, as he came back into the din- 
ing-room. 

“T have already said ‘good evening.’ ” 

“And that is all you think is necessary 
for the present? Very well. I have asked 
you both to come here because I wish to 
see if we cannot do something with Mr. 
Holcomb’s play. You are interested in 
that, are you not?” he said to Dora. 

“Very much,” the girl replied. 

“Good, but first we will have a bit of 
salad that I have ordered, and a glass of 
wine. And then you and I and this au- 
thor of yours will talk of the drama.” 

“Papa has never given me wine,” said 
Dora, as he offered her the glass. 

“Then never let us begin,” replied Va- 
vin, impressively. 

For fifteen minutes they sat at the ta- 
ble, alternating between grave and gay, 
Vavin amusing them with some of his 
own early experiences with plays that 
failed, flattering them now and then 
with a subtle compliment, and occasion- 
ally stirring them both deeply by refer- 
ence to his own regretfully lonely life. 

“And now to the play, my children,” 
he said. “Let me have the manuscript. 

“This scene here,” he said, turning to 
the first act, “you play in a white light.” 
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“Naturally,” said Holcomb. “It is da 
time.” 

“Yet all the sentiment is night,” ex 
plained Vavin. “You have not studi 
the effect of color on the emotions, 
though you have doubtless heard o 
Charcot—Dr. Charcot. He was my 
friend. We performed many experi- 
ments together relative to the effect of 
color upon persons under hypnotic in- 
fluence. Invariably, under yellow the 
subject laughs; under green, he is con- 
tent; under red, he is content also, but 
slightly stimulated ; if it is brown, he is 


in fear; if violet, he weeps; under blue © 
there is a—what you call it manner— | 
distrait—perplexed. Now, my boy, don’t 7 
you see that the color for this scene ~ 


should be red ?” 


“Do you really think, sir,” said Hol ~ 
comb, “that this is so important, that the ~ 
individual is so sensitive ?” a 


* 


“Sensitive to color?” repeated Vavin.. 7 


“From your awful elevated road, I look 


into the apartment windows. It is mar- 4 


velous how generous you American 


ple are. For five sous one gets an inti- | 
mate view of the entire American life. © 


Inside the walls—brown or a dark blue 


—depressing. I wonder the poor people © 
live. For myself, when I work or have © 
something to construct in a strange ho- © 
tel, I have the room fitted up so that I 7 
can get the color I need. Let me show | 


ou.” 


the outer room. 


He called to his servant who was in | 


“Henri, le rouge,” and as the man © 
pulled the red curtain across the bay © 
windows, “don’t you see that the color | 
for the scene should be red. These cur- = 
tains, see what they do! Now, suppose ~ 
that in addition to them I give you this ~ 
red fight,” and he turned on a red lamp ~ 
on the mantlepiece ; “and if you want it 7 
warmer, I turn out these white lights,” 7 
and the energetic dramatist walked | 
briskly around the room turning out the — 


electric lights. “We are at once domestic, 


yes, cozy corner—the armchair, the old 7 
man with a pipe. In your play there is | 


no old man with a pipe, so we will place — 


this lady—so,” and he led Dora to the 
fireplace and seated her in a chair im 
front of it. “Isn’t this the happy home? 
Isn’t she the young wife? And can’t you 
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"almost believe that I am the father. 
~ Don’t you feel that way, my dear?” 
" “It really is wonderful,” said the girl, 

“for I do.” : 

“But I have a red light in my play,” 
said Holcomb. 

“Ah, yes,” replied Vavin, “but in the 
wrong place? A scene of gayety; it 
should have been yellow. Let me see it 

. in your manuscript and I will show you. 

Now, see.” 

Again he walked briskly around the 
room, turning out the red light and turn- 
ing up the light on the table which had 
a large yellow shade on it. 

“Henri, the yellow curtains,” he 
called, and the well-trained servant came 
silently in and gulled over the red cur- 
tains heavy brocaded yellow ones. 

“Now, my dear, the lining of your 
coat—it is yellow; we will reverse it. 
And now we will take this scene—where 
the man follows the woman into her 
own apartment before he is such good 
friends with her husband. I will hold 
the book and you will play it. You know 
the lines?” addressing Holcomb. 

“Rather,” replied the young author. 

“Very well, then, you begin, please, 
where the lady has ordered him from 
the house and he is at the door, hesitat- 
ing to go. He tries to explain. Yes, here 
Ai as ‘We folks from the Pa- 
cific—’ ” 

Before either one of them realized ex- 
actly what the old man was doing with 
them they were playing the preliminary 
love scene in Holcomb’s: play with a 
great deal more ardor than either of 
them. would have been able to infuse in- 
to it on the stage. When they reached 
the climax, they both turned and looked 
at him a little sheepishly. 

“It was very well done, my dears, but 
this suggestion I would make: When 
you come to the end, first you laugh a 
little, my dear, then he laughs a little. 
Then you laugh more—you laugh to- 
gether. It is a panic. You show your 
teeth. The audience must laugh with 
you then. Don’t you see?” 

_ “Don’t you think that this attention to 
light is a bit theatrical?” asked Hol- 
comb, “at least not exactly true to life?” 

“True to life!” replied Vavin. “Do 
you know that sixty percent of the cases 


of falling in love are in the moonlight? 
You know the Harvest Moon, the full 
moon that comes at harvest time and 
comes three nights almost at the same 
time. Did you ever think why?” 

Holcomb shook his head dubiously. 

“Tt is, my children, that harvesters, 
men and women, shall fall in love with 
each other. Oh, it is a droll god, mon- 
sieur, that plays that trick for one hour 
on his children—and what time? The 
best season of the year! And also again, 
what time? When the grapes are ripe, 
when there is a wine press. Pardon me, 
but I am far from a good host,” and he 
paused for a moment to fill his own 
glass and Holcomb’s. 

“A Harvest Moon for one hour and 
the wonderful madness that goes with 
this,” he said, raising his glass to the 
light. “Is that of the theatre? No, it is 


-a droll god! It is too bad I cannot show 


you. I have no arrangement here to. get 
the blue light which is mystery; and the 
green light-which is content, and which 
together make a moonlight.” 

“If I am not mistaken,” said Hol- 
comb, glancing at Vavin, “it was moon- 
light. when we came in, and, by-the-by © 
—this is the Harvest Moon.” 

It would have taken a cleverer girl 
than Dora to have fathomed the depth 
of the plot that the imaginative old man 
had conceived. 

“Tt is true,” replied Vavin, vivacious- 
ly, “and now I can show you. I will not 
be able to read the lines, monsieur, but 
you can do so for me. In that pretty lit- 
tle scene of yours at the end of the play 
—Here you are,” he said, opening the 
manuscript to the place. “You know the 
lines—” to Holcomb. 

“T do,” replied Holcomb, awaiting 
Vavin’s next directions and already 
half-sensing the purpose of them. 

The elder dramatist turned out all the 
lights in the room and then, throwing 
back the curtains at the bay-window ran 
up the blinds. A stream of moonlight 
shot into the room, and it was verily as 
Vavin had described it—“green which is 
content and blue which is mystery.” 

“Now,” he said, “stand in that light— 
You, my dear little Dora, facing it—and 
read your lines. I shall sit here and be 
your audience, with my glass of wine.” 





- They stood in the moonlight, as he di- 
rected, and took the position that the 
stage directions demanded, but as they 
did so neither of them felt that he or 
she was exactly acting. A little tremor 
went through Dora’s body as Holcomb 
put his arm around her, and the young 
man himself forgot for the time being 
that they were only supposed to be re- 
hearsing. 

It was a simple little scene that Hol- 
comb had written, but it had a lot of sin- 
cerity in it—muich directness. 


HE 
You are not happy? 

SHE 
I am honest. - 


HE 

I should be patient; Clara, if the 

Situation brought contentment to any- 
one. I have been away a year. 
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Vavin’s step was heard returning, 

“Say that you love me. It’s in 
part, you know, Dora.” 

“T do,” answered the girl. 

“A little louder, mes enfants,’ said 
Vavin, as he entered the room. “You are 
playing the scene too sotto voce. You 
must excuse me,” he said, when they 
both laughed guiltily. “I was called to 
the other room by the telephone. But, 
you see, don’t you, that the moonlight is 
better ?” 

“Oh, it is wonderfully so,” said Dora. 


“Now all these changes,” said Vavin, 7 
as he turned up the lights in the room, ~ 


“can be made in one day. You will let 
me help you, will 
Holcomb. 

“You have helped me now, sir, more - 
than I can tell you.” 


“Perhaps,” replied the old man, “it” 


aoe 


you not?” turning to — 


re 
er: 


> 


is not necessary, my friend. To-morrow © 
we will call a rehearsal for the after- © 
noon. One more favor I would like to 
ask of you, Mr. Holcomb. I had intend- ~ 
ed to go home with Mademoiselle, as — 
her escort. I find, however, that there ~ 
is a gentleman waiting downstairs for © 


SHE 
It should have been forever. 


HE 
Can’t you see, Clara, that a stronger 
hand than ours directs it. — 


SHE 
To what end—to what good? 


HE 
Let us obey and see. It is fate. 


The old man had been watching them 
grimly as he smoked his cigaret. As 


me on financial business. May I im- © 


e p? 


Holcomb shook him.warmly by the 4 


their backs were turned to him he arose 


ns ‘ h . 5 & 
and quietly left the room. hand, and as he helped Dora on with her 


coat she whispered to her benefactor: 5 
“You like him, don’t you? Isn’t he © 
simply wonderful?” 


HE 
I know you love me and have given 
me faith again, and ambition and 


ideas and endurance. 


Holcomb turned and looked and saw 
Vavin moving into the other room. 

“Dora,’ he whispered, earnestly, 
“don’t let us make a great mistake. 
Don’t think that it is the failure of this 
play that has made me despondent.” 

“That wasn’t in Ludlow’s lines,” the 
girl answered. 

“No, they are mine, and they are more 
real,” he replied. “It’s up to you, and if 
you don’t lose faith in me I will write 
something some day that you will be 
proud of. Do say that you love me,” he 
pleaded, as he drew her closer to him. 

“T have been so sorry, Willard, for 
you. The way the papers treated you 
was simply awful.” 

“They can do that again and again,” 
he replied, “if it will only make you—” 


“He is a very wonderful man, with- 
out doubt,” was the dry response. And ~ 
as he closed the door after them, he — 


shook his head and repeated ironically: 
“He is indeed a very wonderful man.” 


It was a happy moment for Jules ~ 
Vavin. With all his cynicism and his 
_ irony he was still a sentimentalist. There ~ 
was still much in him of the poet lad 7 
who had come up to Paris years before, ~ 
with his bundle of verses under his arm. ~ 

But there was more than sentiment in © 
the little comedy that he had enacted to- 
night. There was a climax, as he ~ 


thought, to a life tragedy, a tragedy that. 
even his intimates knew little about, for 
after his first grand passion, Jules Vavin 
had become a man extremely taciturn 
about his own personal affairs. To-night 
he had been ready to have done mor 
than play with these two lovers had 





Dora Fullerton’s happiness necessitated 
vigorous action. But happily neither 
one had really suspected the depth of 
the old man’s sympathy, and they had 
lent themselves to his cunning in a way 
that made him most happy. 

“A wonderful man indeed,” he re- 
peated, as he stood in the moonlight and 
contemplated the glass of wine in his 
hand. 

The servant who had been with him 
for many years entered the room to at- 
tend to his final duties for the day. 

“You saw her, Henri,” said Vavin. 
“She is very like her mother, is she 
not?” 

“She is very like, Monsieur,” replied 
Henri. 

“And we were much younger then,” 
mused Vavin, “but it was the same 
moonlight, the same droll god with his 
vintage and his autumn, and his chil- 
dren and his Harvest Moon.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


It was a happy Dora that entered 
Mrs. Winthrop’s after leaving Holcomb, 
a more contented girl than she had been 
in years. ’ 

“You look radiant, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Winthrop. “Did M. Vavin see you 
home ?” 

“No,” replied the girl. “Mr. Hol- 
comb came home with me. M. Vavin has 
some business to attend to.” 

“It was a put-up job,” snapped her 
Aunt Cornelia. 

“If that was the case,” answered 
Dora, “it was very well put up, for M. 
Vavin has shown Mr. Holcomb the most 
wonderful things about playwriting and 
is going to help him rehearse the play 
to-morrow.” 

“IT am not interested in Mr. Holcomb 
or his old play,” was the spinster’s re- 
mark. 

“Then, Aunt Cornelia,” said Dora, 
“you may be interested in the knowledge 
that Mr. Holcomb and I are to be mar- 
ried on the 29th.” 

_Graham Winthrop was lighting a 
cigaret as the girl made this announce- 
ment. He blinked once or twice, andthen 
walked up to her and, although, he said 


afterwards, it wasn’t the pleasantest mo- 
ment in his life, he held out his hand. 

“I congratulate you, Dora—or rather 
I congratulate him. He’s a lucky chap. | 
But what an idiot I was to have intro- 
duced him to you.” 

“You're not serious about this, are 
you, Dora?” asked the elder Miss Ful- 
lerton, who hadn’t moved from the mo- 
ment the announcement was made. 

“T am,” was the reply, “and if you 
will pardon me now, I am going to get 
some sleep, as to-morrow is really a 
new day, and I want to be in good shape 
for the rehearsal.” 

And as no one seemed to have any- - 
thing more to say, she bade them good- 
night and werit to her room. 

Three or four minutes later her Aunt 
Cornelia knocked at the door. 

“T want to see you for a few mo- 
ments,” she said, sharply. 

“Come in,” said Dora, who felt that 
there was nothing that her relative could 
say that would spoil her happiness. 

The elder Miss Fullerton had already 
closed the door, and, drawing her chair 
over to where the girl sat braiding her 
hair, began angrily and hurriedly :. 

“T have been very patient with you, 
Dora Fullerton. I have tried reprimand 
and persuasion, when you have tinder- 
taken these foolish and disgraceful pro- 
jects. But I have let this affair go far 
enough, You are not going to marry 
that low-down actor.” 

“Mr. Holcomb,” said Dora, calmly, 
“is not a low-down actor, and I am go- 
ing to marry him.” 

“You are going to drag the name of 
Fullerton into the gutter.” 

“You ought to be the last one in the 
world to say that, Aunt Cornelia,” said 
the girl, cheerfully, “inasmuch as I am 
going to change it. I am as proud of the 
name of Fullerton as you are, and as 
proud of my father as you are. And I 
shall be equally proud of the name of 
Holcomb and equally proud of my hus- 
band.” : 

“Do you mean to do as I tell you, 
or do you not?” asked the old maid, 
fiercely. 

“T do not.” 

Aunt Cornelia stood up and glared at 
her. Had she been a man her emotions 





would have found relief in profanity. 
As it was, she simply stammered with 
rage, and then said slowly, vindictively : 
It serves us right. I opposed my 


_ brother’s marriage to your mother. I 


opposed his taking you in, you who were 

not his child, you who came to us with- 

out a mame and have been nothing but a 

worry up to now—when you are a dis- 
ce.” 

The girl stared at her. 

She had never had any love for this 
relative, but she had been brought up to 
respect her and her motives, and though 
there were times when the reign was 

bitter and cruel, Aunt Cornelia’s right 
to dominate her had always been a se- 
rious matter with her. She had never 
seen her so passionately angry before, 
and though she knew vaguely that 
something horrible was being told her, 
she could only feel that it was the result 
of arr ungovernable temper. 

“You mustn’t say things like that,” 
she exclaimed, when she had recovered 
from her amazement. “My father will 
never forgive you.” 

“Your father,” sneered Aunt Cor- 
nelia. “No one knows who your father 
was. Your mother was my brother’s 
wife, but she ran away from him and 
got a divorce, and two years after she 

t her divorce you were born in 

ris:” 

“You know you are lying, Aunt Cor- 
nelia.” 

“Why should I lie to you, you fool? 
Wouldn’t I be found out in the morn- 
ing? Wouldn’t my brother tell the truth 
to you?” 

“He would,” sobbed the girl, now ut- 
terly helpless, “and he will.” 

“Oh, perhaps, he’ll try and gloss it 
over,” pursued the uncharitable spinster. 
“Perhaps he’ll try and make it easy for 
you, as he has done alf these years. 
Supporting you, worrying about you, 
educating you, you ingrate!” 

The girl sat up on the bed upon which 
she had thrown herself. 

“T think,” she said, pulling herself to- 
gether, “that there is no need of our 
continuing this conversation. If what 
aha say is true, and, God help me, I 

lieve it is, for even you couldn’t in- 
vent a lie like that, there is no need of 
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our remaining in the same room 
than is necessary. I want to be alone. © 
Please go to your own room.” 

“And now you can marry your actor, — 
if you like,” was the parting shot as 
Dora held the door open for her. a 

For three hours the girl sat with her 
hands clasped over her knees staring 
about the room. The first flood of tears 
that had come when she felt that what ~ 
Cornelia Fullerton had told her was © 
true, she now regretted. There was noth- 
ing to weep over, she argued to herself. 
Her emotions were not of the kind that 
could find comfort in so usual, so child- 
ish a way. Had Vavin seen her then he © 
would have said indeed that she had 
Napoleonic courage, the strong jaw and 
the clear eye. On this, of all nights, 
when she had been most happy, when 
the world was opening up to her new 
realms of content and freedom, on this ~ 
night she had to learn that the mother ~ 
whom she had grown to love through © 
the oft-decried faults, had given birth 
to her in disgrace—that she was an out- 
cast without even a name. That was 
surely too remarkable a thing to be let 
down with tears. 

She must first see her father. Her 
father! She threw back her head and | 
laughed. Her father ! Who was this man 
who had disgraced her mother? She | 
would like to see him. But first she must 
see Professor Fullerton. She must have 
him tell her if this was true, and then— 
What then? 

The idea of suicide came to her, and 
the girl gritted her teeth and dismissed 
it almost as the suggestion arose. 

But Holcomb ? 

No, she wouldn’t marry him. He was 
too fine—too good. It wouldn’t make 
any difference to him; that, of course 
she knew, but it would make a difference 
to her. It would make a difference to 
her children, if she had children, and 
there came a little gulp in her throat, 
and she almost gave way to tears that 
might have been a better outlet than this 
fierce cogitation. If Fullerton told her 
it was true, she would go away from 
New York. She would go somewhere 
out west—join some stock company. 

No, that wouldn’t do. It was the thea- 
tre that had ruined her mother. Oh! the — 
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rciless truth of it all—Aunt Cornelia 
been right all the time. She would 

take up some other business and earn 
her living. She would make money 
enough to pay back Professor Fullerton 
for her education. 

She started planning immediately. 

What business could she take up? 
Two or three of her companions at col- 
lege were writing for magazines and 
newspapers. She would do that. She 
would do anything. She would show 
them that if her mother had made a 
mistake, her mother’s daughter would 
vindicate them both. 

It was dawn before she knew it. 


It was Graham who first remarked 
that Dora was sleeping unusually late, 
as she had always been punctilious at 
breakfast. 

“Miss Fullerton,” answered the wait- 
ing maid, “has not been in her room 
since I got up.” 

“Not in her room?” repeated Mrs. 
Winthrop, and she rose hurriedly from 
the breakfast-table and entered Dora’s 
room. 

The bed was undisturbed and most of 


her small belongings had been removed. 
* On the dresser was a note for her 
hostess : 


Dear Mrs. WINTHROP: 
A million thanks for all your kind- 
ness, Forgive me. Good-by. Dora. 


“What can it mean?” she exclaimed, 
reading the note before Cornelia and her 
son. 

“Just another of her pranks,” was the 
' kindly suggestion of her supposed rela- 
tive. 

“It can’t be that she has—” Young 
Winthrop, who still loved the girl, and 
who would rather have faced the pros- 
_ pect of never seeing her again than 
knowing that she had done anything to 
hurt herself or her reputation, did not 


© finish the sentence he had begun. 


“I am going to wire my brother,” said 
Miss Fullerton. 

_. “Before you do that,” suggested 

Graham, his mind working slowly but 

sanely, “I think it would be a good thing 

to telephone Judge Elliott and let him 

go after Vavin and Holcomb, as I 


743 
believe the latter will probably know 
something.” 

The family legal adviser was enjoy- | 
ing his breakfast at his club in his own 
leisurely way, when Mrs. Winthrop’s 
excited contralto voice asked him, over 
the telephone, to come over to the apart- 
ment at once, as it was a matter of “life 
and death.” 

“Tf it’s a matter of life and death,” 
he asked, “why don’t you get a doctor, 
Gertrude ?” 

“Stop being funny,” she answered, 
“and don’t call me Gertrude.” 

“T can’t do both at once,” he replied, 
“but I'll come over as soon as-I sign 
the check for the breakfast that I 
haven’t eaten.” 

On his arrival, Elliott listened to 
what, by this time, had become a more 
extended narrative of Dora’s disappear- 
ance. The night elevator man had been 
found, and he had said that he had taken 
Miss Fullerton down in the elevator 
around five o’clock and had called a cab 
for her. She had told the cabman to take 
her to the Forty-second Street station 
and had tipped him, the elevator man, a 
dollar. He was perfectly ready to testify 
that she seemed thoroughly sane. 

“T think,” said Elliott, “that we had 
better talk to Vavin first, as it was at his 
hotel that she had supper last night.” 
The legal mind. is really remarkably 
sharp. 

“T don’t know whether Vavin is fool- 
ing us or not,” said Elliott, when he — 
came back from the telephone, “but he 
seemed as much put out about this as 
we are.” 

“TI don’t understand that ‘old jigger’ 
anyway. He has all the manners of a 
Frenchman, and although he has writ- 
ten some bad plays, he seems to have 
the morals of an American,” comment- 
ed Graham. 

“That isn’t as great a compliment as 
you think it is,” snapped Aunt Cornelia, 
who had not been having a very pleas- 
ant morning. 

“The thing that I don’t really care so 
much about,” said Elliott, “is the fact 
that he asked me to let him call up Hol- 
comb. He said that they would be up as 
soon as possible.” 

“I. suppose,” interjected Winthrop, 
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whose New England conscience was also 
beginning to take hold of him, “that I 
can blame myself a whole lot for intro- 
ducing Dora to that fellow.” 

They were still discussing what, to 
them, had the combined proportions of a 
genuine mystery and a possible calamity, 
when Vavin and Holcomb arrived. 

“This is the second time,” said Elliott, 
as he stood up to shake hands with 
them, “that my breakfast has been inter- 
rupted in one day.” As a man gets along 
in life he becomes more boastful of his 
ability to eliminate the mid-day meal 
and more genuinely dependent on the 
initial feeding. 

“Mr. Holcomb,” said Vavin, without 
waiting for any preliminaries, “tells me 
that when he left Miss Fullerton at the 
door last night she was in a very happy 
mood, and that they had agreed to be 
married in a very short time. That is 
hardly the period in a young gir!l’s life 
that would lead her to something so— 
extraordinary as this.” 

“That’s exactly what I was saying,” 
said Judge Elliott. “My opinion—” 

“Unless,” continued Vavin, when he 
had allowed as much of the interruption 
as he cared for, “something unusual has 
happened to the young girl. Can any- 
body here suggest anything unusual that 
might have happened to her,” and he 
fixed his penetrating eyes on Aunt Cor- 
nelia. 

There was a chorus from everybody 
but that amiable lady, to the effect that 
nothing could possibly have occurred 
that would have led her to leave the 
house. 

“And you,” said Vavin, turning 
sharply to the elder Miss Fullerton, “do 
you know of anything that could have 
occurred from the time she left my hotel 
—from the time she left Mr. Holcomb) 
here—that would lead her to sit up in 
her room all night without sleep, lead 
her to pack her things, and say farewell 


’ to her hostess in this almost impolite, 


way?” 

It was a hard moment for Aunt Cor- 
nelia. “I am sure,” she answered, 
gressively, “that I know of nothing.” 

“It is very remarkable,” he said, still 
watching her intently. 

Like almost all other young men of 


his class, the first suggestion that ¢ 
to Graham’s mind cathe polis Val 
held both hands up in horror. 

“That is so thoroughly 


istic nation, we occasionally endesvor 
do something for ourselves. There is no” 


those cousins of yours, who speak the 
same language, are absolutely dependent 
upon the police to find their way from 
their homes to their clubs. I saw a man 
and his wife having an argument, and 
when they had really come to the crucial 
point they called in the police. I read in © 
your papers that even parents, when ~ 
they are in doubt about their children, 
they turn them over to the police. You © 
will pardon me, if I suggest that aside” 
from the great wrong of this, in France ~ 
we consider this just a trifle, ‘pardon me ~ 
again—vulgar. This is not a matter for” 
the police.” 

“But supposing,’ * began Mrs. Wind 


throp, excitedly, “supposing something | 
dreadful—” 

“We will not suggest anything dread 
ful,” said Vavin. “I, who know this = 
young girl, tell you that whatever she has © 
done, whatever her reasons for doing 7 
as she has done, will be done with deg 
nity.” 

Holcomb, who had stood by, saying ” 
very little, reached out his left hand and © 
grasped the old man’s arm thankfully. — 

“You do not know how much cour- — 
age you have given me,” he said. 4 

“I am no fountain of courage,” said © 
Vavin, with a smile, “but I have lived | 
fifty-nine years.” 

The first question was whether any 
one had communicated with Professor 
Fullerton. 

“We were waiting for you,” said | 
Elliott, “but now that you suggest it we 
shall telegraph him at once.’ % 

“Let us be Americans,” said Vavin 
“Let us use your very remarkable” 
telephone. But first, let us find out by 
the same system if. Miss Fullerton could 
be in Lenox.” 

“You know, Vavin,” said Elliott, 
miringly, “you would have made a pret: 


ty good lawyer.” 





“Considering the fact, Judge,” said 
Holcomb, “that M. Vavin is the first 
dramatist of France, that is not the com- 
pliment you believe.” 

The bureau of information of the 
railroad informed them that the first 
train for Lenox had left at 5:59 and ar- 
rived there shortly after eleven. It was 
now a quarter of twelve. 

“You see,” said Vavin, “how much 
this may save us. All of the girl’s child- 
hood was spent in this town. And if she 
is in trouble, what more natural than 
that she should go there, probably to 
see,” and again he fixed his eye on Cor- 
nelia, “to see her father.” 

It was Holcomb who undertook with 
. avidity the task of finding the girl by 
telephone, and his newspaper training 
stood him in good stead. She was not at 
the house, and disguising his anxiety, he 
learned of the caretakers that they had 
heard nothing from her. 

“T’'ll_ get the station master,” he said, 
with his hand over the telephone, as he 
asked the Lenox operator to change the 
call. And it was only a few minutes be- 
fore he learned.that Dora had arrived in 
Lenox on the 11:10 and had driven 
away in a public hack, as the station peo- 
ple thought, to her father’s house. 

“She has gone to Mrs. Murphy’s,” 
snapped Cornelia, when this informa- 
tion was communicated to the gathering. 

For once in her life Cornelia’s infor- 
mation was of value, and from the near- 
est telephone to Mrs. Murphy, who, it 
seems, had been a housekeeper in the 
family, word was sent to Dora that M. 
Vavin desired to talk to her. 

“She will come to the telephone when 
I ask her,” said Vavin, when the others 
protested that it was hardly likely that 
a girl who had acted so strangely would 
suddenly become docile. 

As they sat their waiting for the re- 
turn call, the old man, having lit a 
cigaret, gathered by a process of cross- 
examination as much additional infor- 
mation as he could of the way Dora had 
been received when she arrived home. 

_ “T should like,” he said, “to have you 
do me the favor of allowing me to speak 
perfectly freely to Miss Fullerton when 
she comes to the telephone, and, there- 
fore, of letting me have the room alone.” 


“You are positive,” said Elliott, “that 
she is going to answer your call.” 
“It is, as you f say in this 


thing in the world.” a 
The telephone-bell rang, and the 
operator informed them that Miss Ful- — 
lerton was ready to speak to M. Vavin. 
He bowed to the gathering, as they 
stepped out, but held Holcomb by the 

arm. “If you please, stay.” 

“You are in trouble, my dear,” he 
said, speaking in French, “and you 
thoughtlessly did not come to me. Shall 
I come to Lenox, or will you come back 
to New York?” 

It was a short conversation, and the 
Frenchman hung up the receiver and 
turned to Holcomb. i 

The calmness and sweetness that 
usually was on his face had given place 
to an expression of smoldering anger, 
and the young American, as he ise 
him now, felt that this man, whose spe- 
cialty seemed to. be suavity and whose 
bitterest moment was irony, had in him 
the makings of a great fighter. 

“Miss Fullerton tells me that she went 
to Lenox this morning,” he said, harsh- 
ly, “to get some information from Pro- 
fessor Fullerton. She has not heard 
from him, but I have told her we shall 


have him here to-night. She says she ~ y 


will not be able to play. Is that a great 
blow to you?” 

“T don’t think it will make much dif- 
ference,” said Holcomb. “We are not 
playing to any business anyway, though 
it may make the management sore.” 

“You are dealing with things more 
serious than your management,” said 
Vavin, “and if I know the theatre, it 
may not be a bad idea to close it on ac- — 
count of her indisposition for one or 
perhaps two nights. It would be what 
you call ‘good business.’ She will leave 
on the two o’clock train for New York 
and you and I can meet her somewhere 
between here and Lenox. In the mean- 
time, we will have Judge Elliott see that 
her father arrives here from Albany, 
where he has been speaking.” 

He walked briskly to the door and — 
threw it open. 

“You may come in. Miss Fullerton,” — 
he said to Judge Elliott, “informs me 
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that she went to Lenox to consult her 

father about a matter that to her was 

very important. Her father, she learned 

there, was in Albany, and she has been 

unable to get in touch with him. Will 

you see that he is at my hotel at eight 
clock to-night ?” 

“At your hotel!” was the general ex- 

tion. 

“At my hotel,” he replied. “Miss Ful- 
lerton declines to come back here. She 
thas done me the honor to say that she 
will start for New York in time to be 
‘at my hotel at eight o’clock, and, -inas- 
much as it was from here that she went, 
will you, Mrs, Winthrop, and you, Mr. 
Winthrop, and especially you, Miss Ful- 
lerton, also honor me with your pres- 


“But didn’t she give you some reason 


' for—” began Mrs. Winthrop. 


_ “I asked for no reasons. We will all 

understand this more fully at eight 
clock this evening, and now, brother 
dramatist,” he said, linking his arm in 
Holcomb’s, “we have a busy afternoon 
ahead of us.” 

And as they closed the door behind 
them, Holcomb for the first time heard 
Vavin utter an imprecation. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


To find Fullerton was Dora’s first 
thought when dawn began to come 
through her window in the Winthrop 
ttment. Stepping softly to the tele- 
Foe she learned the time that the first 
- train left, and she got to the station in 
- time to wire Professor Fullerton that 

she must see him at once at Lenox. She 
- felt that only there could she have the 
" mecessary talk, and this, in addition to 
her-fear of going to Cambridge, had 
_ caused her to pick the old home for what 
she felt would be her last visit. It was 
- disheartening news that she received by 
telegram at Lenox that Professor Ful- 
 lerton had gone away for several days, 
leaving no other address than Albany. 

When, therefore, Vavin called her on 
the telephone, there was no thought of 
 fesisting, for she needed this genuine 
friend. His kind suggestion that he 
would come to Lenox gave her new 


courage, and she realized, after all, that, 
if she was going to take up a career un- 
protected, it would be the better for his 
advice. And so she had answered readily 
that she would come back to New York, 
and his promise to meet her at some 
station on the way gave her new cour- 
age. 

__ It was not exactly an exclamation of 
displeasure with which she met Hol- 
comb; but she would rather not have 
seen him until she had had her trouble 
out with Fullerton. 

“You don’t seem pleased to see me,” 
said the young man, when he and Vavin 
had joined her at South Norwalk. 

“It is not that, Willard,” she said, 
“but I must learn something for a cer- 
tainty before you and I resume our old 
relations.” 

“We will not talk of that,” said 
Vavin. “The railway table dhéte is 
awaiting us, your wonderful American 
table d’hote, where they give you three 
meals all at once, Let us go in.” 

He had talked with Holcomb on the 
way up—talked to him with an author- 
ity that mystified the young man, and he 
could only gather that the old man be- 
lieved that Aunt Cornelia had told the 
girl something that had driven her to 
despair. 

“We will all know more to-night,” he 
said. “We must not ask her too many 
questions. We will talk about everything 
but her trouble, whatever it is. She 
needs a rest. We will not tell her that 
the theatre is to be closed because of her, 
but we will say that it is the rehearsals, 
and next Monday night we will open— 
we will open with a success.” 

It was a simple plan and a human 
one. Vavin asked her no questions. He 
talked lightly and gayly, and, as he 
called it, when they were rehearsing, 
their laughter was soon a “panic.” 

Only when Holcomb left them for a 
moment, as they were nearing the sta- 
tion, did. she have an opportunity to 
speak of her trouble. 

“T suppose,” she said to Vavin, “you 
think me a very queer girl.” 

“I think you a very brave girl,” he re- 
plied, “and you are going to be still 
braver.” 

“T am,” she replied. “I am going toa 
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little hotel where some members of the 
company are living.” 

“Very good, my dear,” he answered, 
“but first you are going to my hotel, 
where Professor Fullerton will be.” 

“You know that?” she said. 

“I talked with him over the telephone 
before we left,” replied Vavin, “and be- 
sides him there will be Mr. Winthrop, 
Mrs. Winthrop, and Aunt Cornelia.” 

“Oh no, I can’t!” the girl exclaimed. 
“You do not know.” 

“My little Dora, it is not the presence 
of Aunt Cornelia that you fear, is it?” 

“No r 

“You left Mrs. Winthrop’s house this 
morning. I want them all to be there.” 

“But it is a—family matter,” said the 
girl, “and it’s about my mother, and I 
don’t want to see all those people.” 

The old man took her hand and told 
her that, as he had been her friend in 
the past he asked her to trust him this 
time, and whatever she had to say to 
Professor Fullerton to say it not only 
before Aunt Cornelia, but before Mrs. 
Winthrop and the rest of Cornelia’s 
friends. 

“It is awfully hard,” said the girl. “I 
don’t mind myself—but—but it doesn’t 
seem fair to my mother.” 

“It is fair to your mother,” said 
Vavin. “I knew her—hush!” he added, 
as she turned to him in surprise and 
Holcomb came up. 

Vavin had left word at the hotel that 
Fullerton and the rest of the party 
should be shown to his room the mo- 
ment they arrived. They were waiting 
when the three travelers entered. 

“Dora, my daughter,” exclaimed Ful- 
lerton rushing up to her, “what in 
heaven’s name has happened ?” 

“We will take off our coats and 
wraps, yes?” said Vavin, “and we will 
all be comfortably seated, at least for the 
time being.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Winthrop, “that 
possibly it is some family matter to be 
talked over that doesn’t meed the pres- 
ence of outsiders?” 

“If you do not mind,” said Vavin, “it 
is a family matter that has had the as- 
sistance of outsiders, and now needs 
them as witnesses. Will you not tell 
them now, little Dora, why you left 


Mrs, Winthrop’s this morning the way 
grace r as > ; 

“TI cannot,” said the girl, choking, 

“Then,” said Vavin, “I will.” 

“You?” exclaimed Cornelia. é 

“Yes, I,” said Vavin. “I will’ save 
you the trouble, Miss Fullerton. 

“You went home last night and 
announced your marriage to Mr. 
comb, yes? 

“You were congratulated by all,” he 
indicated the Winthrops, “but this lady. 
After you had gone to your room she — 
called on you. She was with you twenty 
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minutes. There were loud words. She — 


told you things. She told you things 
about your mother—as she knew them. 
You did not sleep all night. You took 
the first train in the morning to see this 
man—your father.” 

“She told me that he was not my fath- 
er,” said the girl, bravely. Saag 

Professor Fullerton arose. : 

“You said that, Cornelia?” he 
claimed, excitedly. 

“What if I did? It’s true, isn’t it?” 

“By God!” said Fullerton, “I have ~ 
stood a great deal from you because I 
thought you intended to do what was 
right—” < 

“She was going to disgrace our house- 
hold as her mother had already done.” 

“That is what she said last night, ‘as 
my mother had done.’ She said that my 
mother—” ie 

“T said that your mother was not a — 
married woman when you were born.” 

“Say it isn’t true,” pleaded Dora to 
Fullerton. . 

“What difference does it make?” said 
Fullerton, putting his arm around Dora. — 
“Tt is just the same as if you were my — 
own daughter.” 

Vavin took Fullerton’s arm from 
around Dora. 

“T think it is at this time that I shall 
tell what I know,” said Vavin. “I haye 
with me a man who has been my servant 
for many years—Henri,” he called. 
“He will bear me out,” Vavin continued, 
as the man entered, “in what I say.7 

“Mademoiselle is very like her moth- 
er, is she not?” he added. 

“She is, monsicur.” 

“Henri noticed the resemblance when 
we first came here. He was garcon for 





the man who—mademoiselle, he was the _volubility, came falteringly toward him. 
servant of your father—” “Then you are my father?” she said. 
“My father?” repeated Dora. “One moment,” said Professor Ful- 
“You mean this?” asked Fullerton. lerton. “I couldn’t doubt you for a mo- 
_ “Wait a minute,” continued Vavin. - ment, Vavin, but this is really so extra- 
“This man and Madame Fullerton met ordinary. Why is it that you have never 
' in Paris. The French law says that a spoken-of this to me before?” 
__ divorced woman must wait nearly a year The old man shrugged his shoulders. 
- before she may marry, and so she and __. “She thought you were her father,” 
’ this man, the master of Henri there, he said, “and you loved her. A man can 


went to England, and they were married 
there after Madame Fullerton obtained 
her divorce from you, Professor. They 
lived there for a while, and then came 
back to Paris. There was a quarrel, a 
- domestic quarrel, such as frequently oc- 
_ curs between people who are very much 


- in love. The man was French, remem- 


_ ber. He was foolish, he was young. He 
told his wife that in France a marriage 
- in a foreign country by a French citizen 

would be legal only if it is registered in 

_ France within three months after the re- 

turn. He told her this for what he thinks 

is a joke and he thinks he will frighten 
her, and he says he will not register the 

marriage, and he goes out one night say- 

ing he is not coming back. He is a 

scoundrel, but he does not mean any 
harm. 

-_ “But when he comes back she is gone. 

' She hides herself in that little storie 

house by the river at Montigny-sur- 
 Loing. He is not able to find her. He 

does not know that there is a litile baby 
_ —he does not know even that she is 
dead. 

“One day, among the girls and young 
ladies at the Lycée Fenelon, he came 
suddenly en visage with the same face. 
‘He asked the instructress, ‘Who is this 

« little Americaine?’ and was told that her 

“fame was ‘Miss Fullerton.’ ” 

“At the Lycée Fenelon!” exclaimed 


ra. - 

“Yes, my child, at the Lycée Fenelon. 
-Lasked who you were, and was told you 
‘were Mademoiselle Fullerton. You may 
not have noticed, but I was no longer 


able talk. I am that scoundrel of 

whom I have been talking, but God has 
been very good to me—” © 

Dora, who had been standing away 

from him during the last three or four 

_ minutes, amazed at what he had said, 

and like the others fascinated by his 


only be really greatly selfish once. I had 
learned something, Fullerton, which I 
fear you have only just learned. So far 
as I knew, this girl was perfectly happy. 
It was not for me to intrude. There was 
-no demand for fatherhood, and you 
seemed to be doing your duty in that di- 
rection, you seemed to be atoning for 
your crime, and I thought it but right 
that I should atone for mine.” 

“My crime!” exclaimed Fullerton. 

“Yes! your crime. You drove the 
mother of this girl away from you with 
your suggestion that she was frivolous 
and foolish, I drove her away from me 
with my suggestion that she was not a 
wife when she was yet a mother—” 

Dora threw her arms about him and 
kissed him. 

“This is worth a great deal of suffer- 
ing to me, Fullerton, and believe me, my 
friends, I have had some suffering in my 
years. But this makes me very forgiving. 
I am almost on the point of forgiving 
even you, Miss Cornelia Fullerton.” 

“T am sure,” said Mrs. Winthrop, “we 
are all very glad for Dora’s sake,” but 
she didn’t look it. 

Cornelia came forward with her hand 
outstretched. 

“It is all right, Miss Fullerton,” said 
Vavin. “The New England conscience is 
never quite prepared for a surprise. In- 
timate association with the great God 
Almighty has given them the instinct of 
prevision.” 


They were alone, these four, Vavin, 
Dora, Fullerton, and Holcomb. 

“Tt is a queer world,” said Fullerton, 
after Vavin had telephoned down that 
his daughter, Miss Dora Vavin, would 
have a room that night at the hotel. 

“It is a queer world, my friend. You 
presume to teach in a college. I presume 
to write for the people of France, but 
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both of us are aching all the time for 
some one to be simple with us, to teach 
us. Let this be a lesson to you,” he said, 
turning to ‘Holcomb. “In your plays, my 
son, let us help them to look up.” 


CHAPTER XIX . 


On the border of the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, about three kilometers down 
from the historic town of Grez, is Mon- 
tigny-sur-Loing. The graceful rambling 
Loing flows through broad meadows, 
with here and there a.dam and a grist 
mill, a bridge marking each village, un- 
til, several miles below Montigny, the 
river empties into the Seine. Curious 
little mills, some of these are, and still 
more curious bridges, the most interest- 
ing of which is that of Grez—the his- 
toric bridge that Cesar built, which still 
stands as a wonder-mark of Roman ma- 
sonry. 

Montigny rises abruptly with its won- 
derful old church on the promontory 
overlooking the meadows of the river 
valleys. Its white cement houses and 
red-tiled roofs aré only accentuated 
notes of rest that mark this river town 
by the Barbozine country. 

To the left of the river, where it 
floats away from Montigny—hidden be- 


hind the upward rush of water-lilies, ° 


and then waving rushes, then willows 
and poplars—the chateau stands. It was 
built fifteen years ago by a man who had 
learned to like solitude and had found it 
only in this country ofthe Loing. He 
was no hypocrite, was this man. His life 
in Paris was no deception, but back of 
all hisynirth there was a masterful irony 
that concealed a lost ideal. Unknowing, 
he had picked as his spot for solitude the 


very place that had the strongest call— 


as he afterwards knew—on his tender- 
est thoughts. ae 

Years before, M. Vavin had built a — 
little house on the very bank of the river — 
where, in the afternoons, he had had his 
tea, and now he walked up and down be- 
tween that and the garden path, his 
note-book and pencil in hand. For years 
it had been the only place where he had 
been able to write verses, as he called 
them—verses which never saw the light — 
of day, but which kept him in touch 
with those early ideals that he brought — 
up to Paris more than thirty years ago. 

He was trying now to write, but his — 
mind was too turbulent. The first line 
came, but the second would not. Now 
and then he glanced feverishly at the 
door of the chateau. 

Finally he put the book and pencil 
down on the wicker table and. sat with 
his hands clasped between his knees, ~ 
looking in the ever-peaceful river. 

Suddenly the door of the chateau 
opened, and Holcomb came running 
down the steps. He threw his arms ~ 
around Vavin, and the two men were 
locked in an embrace that was as af- — 
fectionate as only that of men canbe. 

“It’s a daughter,” said Holcomb, and 
the two men looked frankly at each 
other and laughed, while ‘happy tears 
filled their eyes. ‘ 

“It is not a droll god, my boy,” said 
the elder man. “It is a great God who 
ordained that here, in this valley, that 
He made for peace and love and my ae 
and beauty, I should be punished by the — 
death of the woman that I most loved, 
and that here, on the bank of this most 
peaceful of streams, the daughter of that _ 
woman—my daughter, should make me 
so happy.” 














No, IIL. — “GEORGE THE GIANT” AND “THE 
MIDGET SUFFRAGETTE” 


(Copyright, 1910, by Helen Green.) 


RS. DE SHINE looked dubious- 
ly at Princess Magda, themidget 


woman, who had just requested: 


board for two. 
“Yuh see, I aint never tuck no— 
that is—yunno what I mean,” the 
landlady said, “the—well, I s’pose 
yuh got no objection to goin’ under 
the freak headin’ ’slong as yuh work 
in the curio hall. Not that I’d hurt the 
| feelin’s of a dawg by unpleasant al- 
-lusions, an’ I suttenly got no inten- 
tions that way.” 
“You can’t make me sore by call- 
in’ me a freak,” said Princess Magda, 


_ in a voice as tiny as herself, “bein’ 
_ One gets me a nice livin’. We pay as 


we go, an’ in advance. If you got 
scruples, just tell me. There’s plenty 
' other boardin’ houses.” 
“They aint a purfessional establish- 
_ment in Noo Yawk like mine,” retort- 
ed the landlady. “A’course, board and 
room kin doubtless be got on all sides. 


But yuh wont find the cream of the 
show business. Still—it’s slow this 
month, with so many on the road. Ef 
yuh care to go as high as ten a week 
each, I kin give yus a swell room, 
lookin’ on the yard.” 

Princess Magda abruptly raised her 
long ruffled black silk skirt, displayed 
a doll-like leg with artless unconcern, 
and pulled some bills from a red silk 
stocking. ° 

“Here’s one week,” said she. “We'll 
begin at lunch. Would you like to 
stand up with us at our marriage to- 
day?” 

“Yuh don’t mean this here’s a wed- 
din’ trip?” cried the landlady, who 
was romantic. “Ef that aint lovely!” 

“It’s not an on the level weddin’,” 
explained the Princess, “you got to do 
it in museum work. Otherwise they'll 
book people more willin’ to accom- 
modate. Me an’ George had a church 
one in Davenport, but since then we 
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git married every stand, on Monday 
night. It whoops up the business so. 
You see he’s a giant.” 

“A giant? Why, I s’posed he’d be a 
small ge’lmum,” said the landlady. 
“My gracious sake, I had a giant onct, 
an’ he broke my best bed. : 
Is he extry hefty?” 

“Biggest of any ’em,” 

boasted the Princess. 
“Aint you ever heard of 
George the Giant, twen- 
ty-six years old, eight feet 
ten, weighs 312 pounds, 
an’ never smoked, drank 
or used a cuss word in his 
life? Our billin’s all over 
Fourteenth Street.” 

“Dearie, I hate to seem 
graspin’,” said the land- 
lady, “but taint in hu- 
ming reason fur me to ac- 
cept him at no ten bucks. 

It'll have to be fifteen. f 
An’ breakage charged | 
fur. It’s a case of a wo-, ff 


ming purtectin’ herself, | (i 


an’ I hope an’ trust yuh’ll 
realize my position.” 

The Princess chuckled, 
and again reached into 
her silken bank. 

“It’s only fair,” 
she said, cheerfully, ° 
“here’s your fine. 

Are you a suffra- 
gette?” 

“Yes, an’ no,” re- ; 
plied her hostess, “I’m fur our sex 
takin’ all they kin git. Are yuh?” 

The midget opened a red leather 
handbag, intended for a woman of 
normal measurements. It made a 
good-sized valise for her. After 2 
search, she unfurled a white streamer, 
bearing the slogan “Votes for Wom- 
en,” and pinned it to one shoulder. 

“George gits so crazy when I wear 
this,” she giggled, “he says woman’s 
sphere is the home. Aint men fools?” 

“The dear knows they are,” sighed 


(Wey | 


“1"§ JUST AS AFPECTIN’ As 
EFP’T WAS THE FIRST TIME” 


Mrs. de Shine, “an’ I —_ fur 
bein’ so independent, dear. yuh 
rully want me at the weddin’?” 

The Princess nodded violently. 

“T’ll come an’ git you when it’s 
time,” she said, “an’ before I forget, 
they always make 
George’s bed on the floor. 
An’ we carry his rockin’ 
chair, so it’ll be sent with 
the hotel trunk.” 

The landlady promised — 
‘to attend to George the © 
Giant’s comfort. The mid- 
get bustled off. . 

Mr. Johnson, the prop- 
erty man, entering the 
front door suddenly, just 
escaped stepping on the 
train which she indig- 
nantly whisked out of 
danger. 

“Ah, there, kiddie,” said 
he kindly, “whose little 
gal are you?” 

“Don’t you be so darned 
familiar,” said the Prin- 
cess, tartly, “you big lob- 
ster!” ; 

“Here, now, behave, or 
Pll take you over my 
knee!” he exclaimed. 
“You’ve had some fine 
bringin’ up, you fresh 
brat.” 

The Princess snatched 
a pin from her little hat, 
flew at him, and jabbed 
the pin into his left leg. With a wild 
yell of pain, he jumped forward, pur- — 
sued by the angered matron. 

“T’ll show you a few things!” she 
squealed. “Coward, coward, coward!” 

“Fur the land’s sake, what’s doin’ 
out here?” demanded Mrs. de Shine, 
appearing from the parlor. “Don’t tell — 
me he’s insulted yuh, Mis’ Magda?” — 

“He’s just one of them village 
smartys,” said the Princess, scorn- 
fully, “but he better not threaten mie, 
I wont stand it.” 
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Who in fury owns her, anyway?” 
called the Property Man. 

He had swiftly ascended several 
steps of the stairway whence he glow- 

eredjupon the ladies.. 

- “It aint a child, Mista Johnson— 
this here’s the Princess Magda, an’ 
she’s workin’ at Huber’s this week,” 
said the landlady, “an’ the least yuh 
gelmen kin do is to treat yer fella 
guests courteous.” 

“Wal, I apologize,” said he, grin- 
ning. “I s’pose you'll be satisfied ef I 
- git the lock jawr or blood pisen from 
havin’ me leg punctured?” 

The Princess smiled elfishly, and 
spread her sash so that he might view 
it’s legend. 

“Vote for women,” she cried. “You 
kep’ us down long enough!” 


Mrs. de Shine was regal in a tight 
brown satin frock when she made a 
dignified progress through 
the crowded “Curio Hall” 
that night, in the wake of 
the pair referred to by a 
_ versatile announcer as 
“the long and short of it.” 

“You take the word 
_ ‘obey’ from our ceremony, 
or I wont do it at all,” de- 
clared the Princess. 

The manager hesitated. 

“You been repeatin’ it 
almost every week for 
five years,” said George 
the Giant mildly. “What’s 
the difference?” 

“Sayin’. it, an’ doin’ so 
is not the same by no 
™eans, dear,” reminded “ 
the landlady. 

After several moments 
of argument, the offensive 


“obey” was stricken out, 


and. Princess Magda was: securely 
tied to her giant. 
The audience cheered loudly. Mrs. 
de Shine wiped a tear from her eye. 
“It’s jest as affectin’ as ef *t was 


‘‘AINT MEN FOOLS?” 
GIGGLED THE MIDGET 
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the first time,” she said, “an’ say what — 
yuh will, these affairs is solemn. I 
had the grandest wreath of orange 
blossoms when me’n an’ Bill was 
hooked. A’ course they was props, fur 
I was in the business myself at the 
time playin’ ingenoo with ‘The Bur- 
glar’s Bride’ western company, an’ 
nobuddy kin git orange flowers in 
Michigan, durin’ winter, an’ we had 
the grandest wine party after. How 
time does fly.” 

“I git sick of marryin’ “so much,” 
observed the cloyed midget, “anyone 
would. You see the show upstairs 
while they’re lookin’ at me. I got Hu- 
ber’s own box for you.” 

The giant was already seated upon 
his platform, surrounded by a won- 
dering throng, who inquired into his 
feelings, pastimes, and general health. 
The Princess mounted her throne, 
with her flaring sign challenging the 
eye. Gay badinage, on the 
subject of universal suf- 
frage, passed between her 
and such males as were 
not diffident about ex- 
pressing their opinions. 

“She aint no bigger’n a 
doll,” commented a grati- 
fied visitor. 

“Little, but, oh my!” 
shrilled the Princess, 
“Votes for women! And 
we'll have ’em, too!” 

The giant, overlooking 
this scene, moved un- 
easily, and when his 
glance caught hers, he 
scowled his disapproval. 
The Princess answered 
by derisively sticking out 
a red tongue, which action 
caused much laughter. 

“He can’t buffalo me, 
ef he is big,” said she, winking. 

The landlady enjoyed the whole 
performance. 

“Many a top-liner started right 
there, doin’ ten turns a day, dearie,” 
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she remarked, as with the new board- 
ers she crossed the street and walked 
up Irving Place. “An’ now they’re 
headin’ the bills. Does parties allus 
folla yuh about like this?” she asked. 
“Gee, yes,” said the 
Princess, carelessly no- 
ting the mixed crowd 
which hustled each 
other to get a look at 
the strange couple. 
Arrived at the Maison 
de Shine, the Princess 
said sharply: 
“George! I’m ready.” 
The giant put out a 
great foot. She stepped 
daintily aboard, 
grasped a section of 
gray trousers, and rode 
into the hall trium- 
phantly. He next 
scooped her up, made a 
comfortable seat out of 
a thick arm, and leaned 
against a banister, leav- 
ing the Princess free to 
converse. 
“Did you allow for 
George being so long?” 
she asked. 
“Two mattresses put 
sideways, dearie. 
That'll make him sleep 
elegant,” responded 
Mrs. de Shine. “Would 
yuh like a nice piece of 


your size,” and this honest tribute aa 


very quickly won George. 


“Taint as nice as you’d think,” he 


said, “I got to be stoopin’ everywhere 

’ceptin’ in the streets or halls. An’ all 
my wardrobe made 
special an’ costin’ 
fierce. A freak gits — 
plenty admiration, but 
that aint no sign he’s 
happy. I got my 
troubles, old pal.” 

The Property Man 
had to sit half way up 
the stairs to talk to 
George while the giant 
stood erect. ; 

“You’re foolish to let 
a skoit boss you,” the 
former said. “I’ve had 
my experience with 
em, an’ a guy don’t git 
no peace till he’s had 
an understandin’. They 
got to be handled 
rough.” 

“She wont lemme 
wear nothing I want 
to,” complained the 
giant under cover of his 
helpmeet’s animated 
chatter. “Now I love 
pink ties, She can’t bear 
that shade, an’ she gits 
me blue an’ red, or 
checked. Checks are 
sumptin’ I hate. But I 


pie or sumpin’ tasty «wyo’s yitrLe cit ars you?” Tather avoid a row. It 


before yuh retire?” 

The giant pensively 
said he wasn’t hungry. The midget 
accepted the pie, and a whiskey high- 
ball from the Property Man, who had 
been taken into favor. 

“Only don’t you encourage George 
to pick on me,” she warned, coquet- 
tishly, “if you do, I'll stick you 
again!” 

“Golly, but you’re a whale of a 
guy,” breathed the Property Man, 
Staring at the giant. “I wisht I had 
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gits me so upset.” 

“I heard every word 
you said,” screamed the Princess. 

She rose from the hollowed arm, 
climbed: upon his shoulder, and vi- 
ciously bit his ear. 

“Quit, you're, hurtin’ me!” he 
boomed. 

“You nasty lyin’ thing!” she 
shrilled, “I’ll teach you! Put me down 
this minute!” ; 

George instantly set her on the hall 
table. Then he clapped a hand to his 
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heart, gasped, and fell limply upon 
_ the stairs. 
“Fully chee, is he dead?” cried the 
Man. 

He rushed to aid George. The gas- 
light flickered on the giant’s paling 
face. 

“Oh, it’s one of his faintin’ fits, 
that’s all,” said the Princess. “He 
grew so fast his heart’s weak. He'll 
come to. I never fret over ’em.” 

Mrs. de Shine fetched some aro- 
matic salts, and anxiously held the 
open bottle to his nostrils. The Prop- 
erty Man brought ice water, with 
which he sprinkled George. They 
slapped his hands, and loosened his 
waistcoat, while the Princess watched, 
yawning. Finally George gave a sigh, 
fluttered his eyelids, and weakly 
asked for water. The Property Man 
responded with a dram of something 
more potent. George recovered and 
sadly reproached the unrepentant 

idget. 

“My ear’s all nicked where she’s 
bit me,” he said, plaintively. 

“Then stop gossipin’ about your 
lawful wife to strange men,” said she. 

“Which it kin scarcely be called 
correct taste,” said the landlady, “yet 
it’s us wimeng what’s f’rever bein’ 
accused of tattlin’ all we know.” 

“I guess I'll say good-night, old 

man,” remarked George, significantly, 
’ “see you to-morrow.” 

“He’s a pore spirited critter,” said 
the landlady, when she heard 
George’s boots creaking overhead, “I 
kinnot have sympathy fur a fella who 
‘wont help himself. But aint she the 
cunnin’ trick?” 

“I wouldn’t want her wished on 
me,” was the Property Man’s deci- 
sion. 

When the human prodigies had 
been in the house two days, the 
vaudevillians forgot every ordinary 
topic, and discussed only George’s 
domestic woes. Through the Princess; 
Admiral Dewey, a 30-inch man- 
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midget, who was “resting” that week, 
arranged for accommodations. He 
came to dinner with Princess Magda 
on his arm. The giant strode moodily 
after them. 

“Of course midgets are not like real 
people,” said Pansy Ziliphone of the 
Eight Musical Ziliphones, “still, I 
don’t think they ought to go on in 
such a scandalous way. I saw that 
horrid little admiral kiss her last 
night.” 

“Assuredly I shall not allow my in- 
nocent children to remain in a tainted 
atmosphere,” announced Mrs. Man- 
gle, of the Mangles Four, “midgets or 
not—they’re human.” - 


John Trippit, the world’s champion a 


wooden shoe buck dancer, suggested: 
that a committee be appointed to go 
to the wronged giant, and by their 
invigorating advice brace him to as- 
sert himself, and readjust his — 
affairs. 

Mrs. de Shine was consulted. 

“Rully, it aint my business,” said 
she, “an’ ef he aint got the sense of a 
rabbit, let him keep on gittin’ it in the 
neck. Parties don’t git no thanks 
when they butt in.” 

George’s appetite failed. For break- 
fast, the half of a fried egg, and a 
scanty saucer of the famed de Shine 
stewed prunes satisfied him. His wife 
fed heartily on whatever dish was set 
before her. So did the admiral. 

With his customary gallantry, the 
little man buttered bread for the Prin- 
cess, cut meat into bites of the proper — 
dimensions, and snared tempting 
slices of pickled beets for her. If he 
failed to supply all her wants, she 
slapped him. The admiral accepted 
these rebuffs bravely. 


George, many feet above them, ate a e 


silently, refusing to be cheered by the ~ 
friendly quips of the Property Man, — 
or even to discuss baseball, a game ~ 
which he adored. 

On the fifth day of their stay, Mrs. 
Mangle refused to permit Baby Theo- 





dore and Little Minnie to dine in 
company with a lady who evinced no 
desire to deport herself according to 
conventional rules. 


“The brazen hussy!” said the vir- 


tuous Mrs. Mangle, “for hussy she is, 
or any other woman who carries on so 
when she has a husband.” 

“Dearie, I hate to be a carpin’ crit- 
ic, but yuh gotta quit lettin’ him cut 
that meat,” said the landlady, in gen- 
tle remonstrance with the Princess, 
“it’s gittin’ yuh talked about.” 

“Let ’em. I don’t care!” said the 
Princess, recklessly, “he’s just the 
same as my brother. Merely a family 
friend. And he believes in suffrage.” 

“He’s sayin’ that to con yuh along, 
dear,” the landlady assured her; 
“that’s a man every time. Agreein’ 
with yuh on every point. He’ll be ast- 
in’ yuh to elope next.” 

“He has,” admitted the Princess. 
“They got a new Eden Musee in Se- 
attle, an’ we’d be there all season. I 
like Elmer because he’s got such 
sweet manners. He’d make a woman’s 
life a bed of roses.” 

Vainly Mrs. de Shine pleaded with 
her small guest. 

The admiral was encouraged until 
he boldly embraced the Princess be- 
fore Baby Theodore Mangle, who im- 
mediately reported to his father. 

“Don’t tip it off to your ma,” said 
Mr. Mangle, “‘it’ll git her up’n the air 
again. I was hopin’ we was in fur a 
quiet spell, but they aint none o’ that 
round this dump.” 

Somehow the incident viewed by 
Baby Theodore went the rounds. At 

-last the giant heard of it, and prompt- 
ly toppled over in a fainting fit. 

“I aint the man I was onct,” he said 
pathetically, when consciousness was 
restored. “I seen the days I could un- 
dergo anything. I’ve just lost my 
stamina.” 

“This decides me on one question,” 

_ Said Mrs, Mangle, “neither the suf- 
fragists or the suffragettes wish a per- 
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son of her character in their ranks. I 
know not whether she pretends to be ~ 


affiliated with one or the other, but I 
am going to insist that she stops — 


wearing our badge. She is merely us- 
ing the noble cause of suffrage as a 
blind to hide her real motives.” 

“Pers’nally, I’m stuck,” said the 
landlady. “While the dear knows [I 


want all to do as best soots ’em, yet 


they is suttenly a limit, an’ she’s been 
on the fur side of it since dinner last — 
night. It’s perf’ly dretful to have that 
there big slob of a giant faintin’ all 
over the lot. I aint in the habit of sech 
goin’s on. But it’ll quit, an’ quit im- 
mejit. She kinnot intimidate me.” 
“What us guys oughter do is give 
the admiral a swift kick,” was John 
Trippit’s remedy, “even if we do git 
hooted for lickin’ a little feller. It’s in 
the cause of humanity.” 
“She’s got both the giant’s ears bit 


awful, mommer,” cried Little Minnie, — , 


“me’n Teddy heard him sobbin’ up’n 
their room after breakfast to-day.” 
“An’ he thaid he juth wisht he wath 
dead an’ buried,” said Baby Theodore. 
“My, if I wath a giant, I’d whip her.” 
“T kin trim her with a punch now, — 
can’t I, pop?” asked his sister. 
“Right makes might, Minerva,” ob- 
served Mrs. Mangle. “Recollect that I 
forbid you to go near her. I will not 
have it.” 
Bessie Banana, of the Bounding 
Bananas, asked that her room be 
changed. 


“He moans in his sleep, that George _ 


does,” said Bessie. “Nobody could git 
their rest with him makin’ his pitiful 
noise.” 

The Property Man, Bill Banana, 
and Mr. Mangle invited the giant to 
an adjacent saloon one evening, and 
there he listened to a few sensible 
criticisms. After several drinks, he 
became, enthusiastic over a plan of 


_Mr. Mangle’s. 


“Ketch her quick, an’ use the switch 





we keep fur our kids on - 
her,” said Mr. Mangle. 
“Taint the hurtin’, s’ 


much as the wholesome 


lesson they git.” 
“She'll eat outer the 
hand onct she’s trained 
right,” said the Proper- 
ty Man, hopefully. 
“Only keep your 
Merve up an’ never 
weaken,” said Trippitt; 
“let ‘em see they got 
you worried, an’ you're 
_ wastin’ time then by 
tryin’ to be the boss. 
Startle her. She wont 
be expectin’ it, an’ I bet 
you carry it off fine.” 
“What’ll I do about 
the admiral?” George wanted to know. 
“Leave him to us,” laughed Trip- 
pitt; “you got your work cut out with 
her.” 
The excited giant could not wait. 


Breathing heavily, he hastened home. . 


It was midnight, and his idea was to 
awaken his sleeping consort, whip her 
soundly, and talk afterward. He 
opened the front door noiselessly, 
halting in the hall to think over his 
hext movements. Reflecting with all 
the mentality which he possessed— 
and it was not of a piece with his 
physical proportions—George heard 
voices, and recognized them. 

“Have you got the grips?” asked 
the Princess, from the floor above. 
“They're too heavy for me to car- 

fy,” replied the slightly gruffer tones 
of the admiral. “Here—you take one!” 

“Me? A lady lug her own bag? You 
must be daffy!” said the Princess, ap- 
parently shocked; “you better git 
used to it quick, too. What do you 
think I am?” . 

“Tm willing to carry mine,” said 
the admiral coldly, “but that’s 
enough. I aint no giant, you know.” 

“Never mind cracking at him,” re- 
torted the Princess, “if he stepped on 
you once ii’d be all off.” 


“LL SPANK YOU TWICE A DAY’’ BOOMED THE GIANT 


“Gotta ketch me first!” he cackled. 

“Insect!” she taunted. “Are you 
going to stand there all night?” 

“You're the one says wimmen are 
equal,” snarled the admiral; “then 
grab your grip, an’ ‘come on. I aint no 
slave.” 

The sound of a slap followed. Then 
a second. 

“Hit a lady, will you?” screamed 
the Princess, forgetting caution. 
“Take that! And that! Brute!” 

“Leave go my ear!” squawked the 
admiral. a 

A terrific struggle began. George. ~ 
mounted, intending to smite the ~ 
homebreaker, gather the Princess in 
a firm clutch, and administer punish- 
ment. 

“Help! Help!” she yelled. 

“Robbers! Watch! Police!” shout- 
ed the Admiral. - } 

Doors opened on every floor. Mr. 
Mangle, in a gray flannel nightshirt, 
rushed forth and turned up the gas. 
The other Mangles were trooping be- 
hind him. 

Baby Theodore, thirsting for gore, 
set upon the admiral, and bore him 
to the carpet. 

The giant leaned forward over the 
stair-rail, plucked his wife from the 





mélée, and was about to retire in tri- 
umph, when his heart started pump- 
ing, and with a roar, he fell senseless 
upon the group. 


Half an hour later, they revived the 
giant. 

“Where am I?” he muttered. 

A bright-eyed little creature an- 
swered: 

“Right here with me.” 

He sat up. 

The Princess, somewhat scratched, 
but pert as usual, tossed her head and 
smiled. 

“That there admiral was put into 
the street,” said Mrs. de Shine, “I 
done it pers’nally,” she ended with a 
smile of becoming modesty. 





“Are you sorry or aint you?” ine 
quired George of his wife. = 
“No, I aint,” said she. 


“Well, you will be,” was all he re- a ; 


plied, as he lifted her by an arm and 
marched into their room. 

Those gathered in the hall gasped 
as shrill screams came through the 
transom. 

“If there’s any more monkey shines, — 


‘Tl spank you twice a day till I learn — 


you your place,” boomed the giant, 
“do you git me, or not? Now, who’s 
the boss?” a 

“Yu-yu-you are, Georgie,” wailed 
the midget. 

“Then kiss me good-night an’ quit 
that bawlin’,” said the giant. “I’ve had 
enough o’ this!” 


“I DONE IT PERS’NALLY,’’ SAID MRS. DE SHINE 





OF THE 


ZODIAC 


MARCH 21 to ApriL 19, 
CoLors White and rose pink. 
STONES... ...-Amethyst and diamond. 
OF THE TRINITY . - Intellectual. : 
OF THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL GAD: means being prepared. 
Cuter CHARACTERISTIC......... Reasoning power. 
PROMINENT TRAIT..... Unconventionality. 
PRINCIPAL FAULT............. Selfishness. 
LEADING AILMENTS............ Chiefly headaches. 
Luckiest PERIOD..............Weeks beginning Aprit 13 and Nov. 29. 


The Children of “Aries” 


Mar. 21—Avsert CHEVALIER, of coster songs fame. 

Fiora IRwIN, prominent in vaudeville. 
Sam B. Harpy, with Marie Cahill in “The Boys and Betty.” 
Vivia OGDEN, again with “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
RALPH DEAN, who was in “The Ringmaster.” 
ELEANOR Wispom, now playing in New Orleans. 
CHARLES STEADMAN, with “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
E. J. Norris, who was in “Detective Sparkes.” 
CHARLES SWICKARD, who writes and adapts plays. 

22—MarcGareET ILLINGTON, who is now probably darning socks. 
GEORGE BaRNuM, with Elsie Ferguson in “Such a Little Queen.” 
CHARLES Rowan, in “The Awakening of Helena Richie.’ 
M. B. SNYDER, excellent actor of character parts. 
JANE Gorpon, talented sister of Margaret Gordon. 
F. A. YVELINGTON, lately in “The Ringmaster.” 
Rotto Lioyp, who acts in stock and melodramas. 

23—S1r CHARLES ‘WynpHaM, now touring in “The Mollusc.” 
Tuomas A. WiIsE, co-stafring in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
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Mar. 23—ADELYN WESLEY, frequently in Amelia bingham’s support. 
SypNgy Grunpy, who writes most excellent plays. 
GILBERT Hare, who has retired from the stage. 
AuFrep De BALL, appearing in “The Beauty Spot.” 
24—-Maup MILTON, with Marie Tempest in “Penelope.” 
ALBERT §. Howson, with Corinne in “Mlle. Mischief.” 
DorotHy ZIMMERMAN, married and retired from the stage. 
-ALEc Hur.ey, sings in English music halls, 
25—JANE HApING, one of France’s greatest players. 
FLORENZ ZIEGFELD, JR., whose productions are vastly popular. 
Joun Le Hay, English operatic comedian. 
W. F. CanrrizLp, playing in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
M. W. RALE, appearing in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
GERTRUDE Des RocueE, who appears in musical comedy. 
EsTELLE WENTWORTH, now studying with Jean de Reszke. 
26—GERALD Du Maurier, London creator of “Arsene Lupin.” 
Juian Royce, leading man in “Detective Sparkes.” 
Frep SuTTon, of the Bijou Stock, Pawtucket, R. I. 
27—PHOEBE Davies, who hasn’t acted thus far this season. 
Josep Coyne, in London in “The Dollar Princess.” 
LovuIsE GALLoway, charming in “The Lottery Man.” 
WILLIAM Harrican, leading man with Mabel Taliaferro. 
GENEVIEVE WARD, still acts at rare intervals in London. 
Wi ARcHIE, co-starring with Pauline Hall, in “Wildfire.” 
Marion WHITNEY, who adds beauty to “Old Dutch.” 
G. Stuart Ocitvig, well-known English playwright. 
BEATRICE LIDDELL, of the original Pony Ballet. 
28—KyrLeE BELLEW, starring in “The Builder of Bridges.” 
Mary Mars te, in vaudeville in “Old Edam.” 
NorMAN Hapcoop, who writes eruditely of the drama. 
LottTiz KENDALL, now singing in “The Gay Musician.” 
ALFRED Hupson, Jr., still in Otis Skinner’s support. 
Anita RoTHE, unfortunately, was in “The Next of Kin.” 
GiLBert Douctas, with Elsie Janis in “The Fair Co-Ed.” 
JERROLD ROBERTSHAW, appeared in America with Julia Marlowe. 
29—MaBeEL FENTON, original and unique comedienne. 
ROLAND BUCKSTONE, twenty-two years with E. H. Sothern. 
James W. AsHLEY, stage-manager with “The Girl from Rectors.” 
Byron Douctas, in “His Name on the Door.” 
James O. Barrows, long popular in vaudeville. 
WILLIAM Powers, touring in “The Follies of 1909.” 
Harry McFayven, who appeared in “The Blue Mouse.”* 
BERNARD FarrFax, with John Drew in “Inconstant George.” 
Tuomas CARROLL, with Mrs. Fiske in “Salvation Nell.” 
J. PALMER Cottrns, of the “Arsene Lupin” cast. 
May Desmonp, of the Woodward Stock Company, Omaha, Neb. 
Tuomas J. McManon, “Top O’ the World” Co. 
30—De Wotr Hopper, holding forth in “The Matinee Idol.” 
HetLen RetMe_r, of the Orpheum Stock, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NED WaAyBuRN, who produces musical comedies admirably. 
E. Harcourt WILLIAMS, who toured America with H. B. Irving. 
MALVINA LONGFELLOW, appearing in “The Watcher.” 
CrLaupE Payton, of the Corse Payton Stock. 
Etta Russe tt, well-known in concert and grand opera circles. 
James S. Hearn, one of London’s leading players. [matic Art. 
31—FRANKLIN H. SarGENT, chief of the American Academy of Dra- 
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STONES .. Amethyst and diamond. 

Or THE TRINITY . - Intellectual. ; 

OF THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL Gab: means being prepared. 

CHIEF CHARACTERISTIC......... Reasoning power. 

PROMINENT TRAIT... Unconventionality. 

PRINCIPAL FAULT...... Selfishness. 

LEADING AILMENTS............ Chiefly headaches. 

Luckiest PERIOD... . «Weeks beginning Apriz 13 and Nov. 29. 


The Children of “Aries” 


Mar. 21—A.sertT CHEVALIER, of coster songs fame. 

Fiora IRWIN, prominent in vaudeville. 
Sam B. Harpy, with Marie Cahill in “The Boys and Betty.” 
Vivi1a OcpEN, again with “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
RateH DEAN, who was in “The Ringmaster.” 
ELEANoR ‘WIspDoM, now playing in New Orleans. 
CHARLES STEADMAN, with “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
E. J. Norris, who was in “Detective Sparkes.” 
CHARLES SWICKARD, who writes and adapts plays. 

22—MArGARET ILLINGTON, who is now probably darning socks. 
GrorGE BaRNvuM, with Elsie Ferguson in “Such a Little Queen.” 
CuarLes Rowan, in “The Awakening of Helena Richie.” | 
M. B. Snyper, excellent actor of character parts. 
JANE Gorpon, talented sister of Margaret Gordon. 
F. A. Yvetincton, lately in “The Ringmaster.” 
Rotto Lioyp, who acts in stock and melodramas. 

23—Sir CHARLES WYNDHAM, now touring in “The Mollusc.” f 
Tuomas A. Wiss, co-starring in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
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Mar. 23—ADELYN WESLEY, frequently in Amelia bingham’s support. 
SypNEY GruNpy, who writes most excellent plays. 
GILBERT Hare, who has retired from the stage. 
AutFreD De BALL, appearing in “The Beauty Spot.” 
24—-Maup MILTON, with Marie Tempest in “Penelope.” 
AvBert S. Howson, with Corinne in “Mlle. Mischief.” 
DorotHy ZIMMERMAN, married and retired from the stage. 
-ALeEc HuRLEY, sings in English music halls, 
25—JANE HADING, one of France’s greatest players. 
FLORENZ ZIEGFELD, JR., whose productions are vastly popular. 
Joun Le Hay, English operatic comedian. 
W. F. CANFIELD, playing in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
M. W. RALE, appearing in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
GERTRUDE Des RocuHE, who appears in musical comedy. 
EsTELLE WENTWORTH, now studying with Jean de Reszke. 
26—GERALD Du Maurier, London creator of “Arsene Lupin.” 
Juxian Royce, leading man in “Detective Sparkes.” 
Frep Sutton, of the Bijou Stock, Pawtucket, R. I. 
27—PHOEBE Davies, who hasn’t acted thus far this season. 
Joseru Coyne, in London in “The Dollar Princess.” 
Louise GALLoway, charming in “The Lottery Man.” 
WILLIAM HarriGan, leading man with Mabel Taliaferro. 
GENEVIEVE- WARD, still acts at rare intervals in London. 
WILL ARCHIE, co-starring with Pauline Hall, in “Wildfire.” 
Marion WHITNEY, who adds beauty to “Old Dutch.” 
G. Stuart Ocitvig, well-known English playwright. 
BEATRICE LIDDELL, of the original Pony Ballet. 
28—KyrLE BELLEw, starring in “The Builder of Bridges.” 
Mary Mars te, in vaudeville in “Old Edam.” 
NorMAN Hapcoop, who writes eruditely of the drama. 
Lottie KENDALL, now singing in “The Gay Musician.” 
ALFRED Hupson, Jr., still in Otis Skinner’s support. 
Anita RoTHE, unfortunately, was in “The Next of Kin.” 
GiLBert Douctas, with Elsie Janis in “The Fair Co-Ed.” 
JERROLD ROBERTSHAW, appeared in America with Julia Marlowe. 
29—MaBeEL FENTON, original and unique comedienne, 
ROLAND BUCKSTONE, twenty-two years with E. H. Sothern. 
James W. AsHLEY, stage-manager with “The Girl from Rectors.” 
Byron Douctas, in “His Name on the Door.” 
James O. Barrows, long popular in vaudeville. 
Witt1AM Powers, touring in “The Follies of 1909.” 
Harry McFayven, who appeared in “The Blue Mouse.”* 
BERNARD FAIRFAX, with John Drew in “Inconstant George,” 
Tuomas CaRROLL, with Mrs. Fiske in “Salvation Nell.” 
J. Patmer Cottrns, of the “Arsene Lupin” cast. 
May Desmonp, of the Woodward Stock Company, Omaha, Neb. 
Tuomas J. McManon, “Top 0’ the World” Co. 
30—De Wotr Hopper, holding forth in “The Matinee Idol.” 
HELEN ReEtme_r, of the Orpheum Stock, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nep Waysurn, who produces musical comedies admirably. 
E. Harcourt WILLIAMS, who toured America with H. B. Irving. 
MALvINA LONGFELLOwW, appearing in “The Watcher.” 
CLauDE Payton, of the Corse- Payton Stock. 
Etta Russe tt, well-known in concert and grand opera circles. 
James S. HEARN, one of London’s leading players. [matic Art. 
31—FRANKLIN H. SarGENT, chief of the American Academy of Dra- 





THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM 

Mar. 31—MinniE Pater, of happy soubrette days gone by. 

JoBYNA Howzanp, who is developing powers as a comedienne. 
GWENDOLYN Lowry, who was in “The Florist Shop.” 

Puiie C. Brown, Lovelee Dramatic Club, Portland, Me. 
CrystTaL Vizzarp, with “Tempest and Sunshine” Co. 

Apri 1—EpMUND RosTANp, the playwright genius of the French stage. 
FLorA ZABELLE HircHcock, i in “The Man Who Owns Broadway. 
Laurette TayLor, leading woman in “Alias Jimmy. Valentine. 
Carrie De Mar, immensely popular in vaudeville. 

KATHERINE STEWART, with Fritzi Scheff in “The Prima Donna,” 
SYDNEY ARMSTRONG, long ago retired from the stage. 
Anita VAN Buren, late in stock in Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Cuarves Dickson, who earns salary as both actor and playwright, | 
CLAubE E. KIMBALL, with the “The Lily and the Prince” Co, 7 
W. Jos. Porrter, supporting William Owen. 
2—ALICE YoORKE, prima donna in “They Loved a Lassie.” 
Louts MorreLt, touring in “Paid in Full.” ™ 
Oza WALDROP, lately i in “The Blue Mouse.” 4 
Harry MontTGOMERY, for some time in Richard Carle’s support: 7 
Jura Watcort, late with the Neill Stock, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Rosert V. Fercuson, recently in “The Vinegar Buyer.” 4 
JosepH W. Girarp, popular with Corse Payton’s Stock patrons, a 
MLLe. NEUELLE, dancer in vaudeville act. : 
3—MARGARET ANGLIN, in “The Awakening of Helena Richie.” 
ArTHUR Byron, again leading man with Maxine Elliott. 
WINIFRED VoorHEES, in “Salvation Nell,” with Mrs. Fiske. 
REGINALD DE Koven, famous among American composers. 
MARGUERITE LESLIE, in the London cast of “Penelope.” 
CHARLES StuRGIS, still in “The Lion and the Mouse.” 
SarAH MCVICKER, a big hit in “The Traveling Salesman.” 
HaroLp V1IZARD, amusing in “Havana.” 
Mitprep Hytanp, who plays heroines in melodramas. 
Newton MERRILL, of the original cast of “The Blue Mouse.” 
GrorGE FroTHINGHAM, of The Bostonians fame. 
FraNk SYLVESTER, who plays leading juvenile parts. 
Jack Morrissey, with Helen Pingree & Co., vaudeville. 
4—Fritz1 Von Busine, of the Aborn Opera Company. 
GEORGE PROBERT, a hit in “The Awakening of Helena Richie.” 
Henry BatAizte, one of France’s distinguished dramatists. 
Ceci. Yapp, of The New Theatre Company. 
JENNIE REIFFARTH, who is inimitable in character réles. 
DANIEL JARRETT, of “The Traveling Salesman” company. 
GERALD Harcourt, of the Friend Stock, Milwaukee, Wis. 
5—WINCHELL SMirx, constantly gaining fame as a dramatist. 
ELeanor Morettt, who is Jras in “Ben Hur.” 
ARTHUR Donatpson, long The Prince in “The Prince of Pilsen.” 
PAULINE GUZMAN, long The Widow in “The Prince of Pilsen.” 
Basti Hoop, author of many English musical- plays. 
ALBERTA GALLATIN, who stars every now and then. 
6-—KEiITH WAKEMAN, leading woman with the Ben Greet Players. 
FRANK WESTERTON, with William Collier i in “A Lucky Star.” 
Annie BuckLey, now in “Miss Patsy.” 
HENRY HARMON, admirable in “The Man from Home.” 
Justine CuTTING, who was in “The Master Key.” 
7—Joun C, Rice, well-liked by vaudeville audiences. 
ALFRED 


Moore, second season in “The Third Degree.” 
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Aprit 8—Ina Apart, of the Forepaugh Stock, Cincinnati, O.. . 
Witu1am B. Mack, with Mabel Taliaferro in “Springtime.” 
Liry Etstg, in the London cast of “The Dollar Princess.” 
Epmunp F. KENNEDY, was in “The Servant in the House.” 
ManceE McIntosH, now starring throughout Australia. 

9—MrILprep HoLianp, who stars in an elaborate repertoire. 
A. H. Van Buren, of the Colonial Stock, Columbus, O. 
NELL STONE FULTON, who has married and retired from the stage. - 
Tuomas MEIGHAN, now appearing in “Miss Patsy.” 
MINERVA COVERDALE, soubrette in “The Beauty Spot.” 
ALEXANDRE Bisson, author of “Madame X.” 
Una CLAYTON, who acts in vaudeville. 
Henri LAVEDAN, author of “The Duel.” 
MANUEL SNYDER, with Clarence Bennett’s productions. 
10—Georce ARLIss, truly delightful in “Septimus.” 
WILuiAMs LEwERs, with “Miss Philura.” 
Georce D. PARKER, of the Orpheum Stock, Philadelphia, Pa. 
11—Lincotn A. WAGENBALS, of the firm of Wagenhals & Kemper. 
Leonarp Boyne, than whom England has no better actor. 
12—Tim MurpRry, vastly popular through the south and middle west. 
Mrtprep Beverty, with Crane in “Father and the Boys.” : 
Epwin Hott, who has recently been acting in vaudeville. 
Marie Norpstom, now Mrs. Henry E. Dixey. 
Freperic SUMNER, recently seen in “Girls.” 
MAvubDE WarkrILow, well-remembered in “The Sign of the Cross.” 
Georce D. MacQuarriz, of the Sanford Stock, Vancouver, B. C. 
ArtHur HurLey, appearing in “Polly of the Circus.” 
13—EVANGELINE IRvING, was in vaudeville with Wm. H. Thompson. 
TuLty MARSHALL, a sensational hit in “The City.” 
Grorce C. Tyter, head of the firm of Liebler & Co. 
Jacos WENDELL, Jr., of The New Theatre Company. 
Josep Hersert, Jr., with “The Prince of To-night.” 
Etwoop F. Bostwick, stage-director, with the Shuberts. 
WALTER SODERLING, with John Drew in “Inconstant George.” 
LEONARD SHEPHERD, late with the Ben Greet Players. 
ELLAINe TERRISS, in the London production of “Captain Kidd.” 
14—Ausrey LoweLL, who appeared in “Detective Sparkes.” 
James Gorpon, with “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
E. ALLAN AYNESWORTH, a leading light of the London stage. 
MINTHORNE WorTHLEY, vaudeville ingénue. : 
15—Lean BATEMAN-Hunter, of The New Theatre Company. 
FLoreNcE St. LEONARD, now in “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” 
LetaH HALLECcK, of the Bijou Stock, Pawtucket, R. I. ; 
Ovuma Marion, with “Tempest and Sunshine” Co, . 
Anna C. Witson, of musical comedy fame. [of Home. 
LeLA RABBELL, widow Julian Greer, author of “All the Comforts 
CLAIBORNE Foster, with southern stock companies. 
16—Marx Smiru, playing the title réle in “The Traveling Salesman.” 
Joun F Loop, now in “A Little Brother of the Rich.” 
RrcHarp Lyte, who plays character rdles. 
17—Beverty SrtGREAvES, of The New Theatre Company. ie 
ETHEL von WaALpRON, of ‘the Morosco Stock, Los Angeles, Cal. 
BEsstE VAN NEss, who has left the stage, but may return. 
E. A. Experts, of “The Third Degree” company. 
18—RicHarp Harpine Davis, who writes plays occasionally. 
MINNi£ GRIFFEN, with Marie Tempest in “Penelope.” 
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Aprit 18—Grant Stewart, admirable in “The Melting Pot.” 
GABRIELLE RAy, one of the beauties of the London stage. 
19—FLoRENCE SMYTHE, of the Colonial Stock, Columbus, O. 
Jost Ecurcaray, the foremost dramatist of Spain. 
Neva AYMAR, musical comedy soubrette. 
J. CLENEAY MATHEWS, who plays juvenile parts, 
VirGINIA Drew Dororuy, 5-year-old daughter of Gavin Dorothy 
and Virginia Harvey. 


a. great lesson the Arizs people: 


have to learn is that the world was 
not made for their special benefit. 

‘Once let them discover that other people 
“have rights and privileges of their own, 
‘and the mental and spiritual growth of 
“the Artes person is bound to reach 
‘great heights. They have such splendid 
- insight and reasoning power and, when 
victorious in their struggle to overcome 
' self-centeredness, they give and derive 
much of the joy of living. 

These people are strangely suscepti- 
ble in affairs of the heart, bestowing 
their affections broadcast, and yet they 
are remarkably loyal and faithful to 
those they love; at least, until a new 
face catches their fancy! They are real- 
ly impressionable, rather than fickle, 
and, once their affections are bestowed, 
€specially with any degree of perma- 
nency, nothing can shake their faith in 
their loved ones. 

Artes people like to do things their 
Own way, being uncomfortable under 
restraint or guidance (I have often seen 
Artes players suffer nothing short of 
physical pain when being directed by a 
- despotic stage director}, and while they 
_ seldom abuse any of the conventions 
their originality leads them into paths 
mot traversed by the common herd. For 
this reason they are often unstable in 
their habits, but their independence of 
‘Spirit carries them through many dif- 
ficulties. 
_ The principal fault with the Artes 
‘born is their selfishness. They are so 
wrapped up in themselves and their own 
point of view that they frequently, un- 
consciously, wish to be the ring-leader 
in any undertaking, want to be foremost 
‘im any gathering, to be the first and only 
in the affections of those they love. This 
ast-mentioned quality makes them ex- 

tionally jealous people and they can 
faise the very dickens once they. see 


with “green eyes.” And they have quite 
a fair degree of temper, with a most 
fluent flow of language, that renders 
them difficult to handle at times. 

They can take care of themselves, can 
our Artes friends, and they are natural 
born leaders, under certain conditions. 
Any detail bothers them dreadfully, 
they dislike plodding and drudgery, and 
when in control of any undertaking 
they nearly always bring it to success. 
Restlessness, impetuosity and a love of 
speaking their own mind are also to be 
found in them. 

The Artes clan, when out of their 


selfish rut, have a great desire to help - 


other people and their intuitions being 


-of the best, added to their reasoning 


power, they can be of great assistance 
in times of stress and turmoil. They 
like doing things for other people and 
are immensely pleased and flattered 
when their advice or help is sought. 
Executive ability of a high order is 
a prominent trait, but they often over- 


‘estimate their powers and find them- 


selves in deep waters from too ambi- 
tious undertakings. They plunge head- 
long into their work and ventures, not 
stopping to-consider the cost until called 
to account by disaster or ill-health. 

They resent being told of their faults 
—but after all is said and done, who of 
us do not?—but most often their short- 
comings are condoned or overlooked be- 
cause of their generosity and powers of 
entertaining. Free the Artes people of 
selfishness and egotism and—well, you 
wont find many better people in a long 
day’s journey. 

Note—Of course, as in any ZODIAC 
reading, much of the foregoing may not 
be true of many folk born between these 
dates, for planetary conditions have a 
great influence upon one’s birth. But 
Artes people have many, if not all, of 
the above attributes. 
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T BY CHANNING POLLOCK |} 


HE Lady Who Goes to the Thea- 
tre With Me chides me every now 
and again for sitting on the safety 

valve of my enthusiasms. She com- 
plains that I laugh and cry and ap- 
plaud—thus proving that I really am 
not a critic—throughout a play, and 
then write of it guardedly and with 
undue reserve. 

“Dear lady,” I reply to her, “a wise 
man puts by his adjectives against a 
rainy day. The reviewer who squan- 
ders words of praise is likely to bank- 
rupt his vocabulary, and, when he 
really requires a big phrase, to find 
that he’ has spent it already upon 
something unworthy. If one calls a 


mouse ‘a huge beast,’ what is one to 
say when one sees an elephant?” 
This line of argument recurred to 
me a few evenings ago, when The 
Lady and I went to witness Ethel 
Barrymore’s appearance in “Mid- 
Channel” at the Empire. If one had 
used superlatives in speaking of the 
undeniably good work of Eugene 
Presbrey, of Edward Sheldon, of 
Theodore Burt Sayre, how could one 
convey a proper sense of proportion 
when one came to Arthur Wing 
Pinero? To be specific, if, stirred by 
its sweeping third-act climax, I had 
employed the word “great” in con- 
nection with “The Lily,” what would 
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have been left to say of a play so even, so well balanced, 
so craftsmanlike, and impressive as “Mid-Channel?” He 

is the latest production of an author from whose half ce 

tury of living and working and thinking has come, not one 
or two notable efforts, but a dozen—“The Magistrate,” 
“Sweet Lavender,” “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” “The 
Gay Lord Quex,” “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” “Iris,” ~ 
“Letty,” and “Trelawny of the Wells.” The newest of his ~ 
offerings, though perhaps it may lack something of the ~ 
power of its predecessors, is marked by evidences of easy ~ 
and unconscious skill, by ripe philosophy, by profound, ~ 
mellow, and mature knowledge of the world. It is a play | 
to be read as well as to be acted—dramatic literature, in | 
short, and—please understand that I allude to none of the ~ 


authors to whom reference is made above—dramatic lit- ~ 
erature is something that, whatever his inherent talent, ~ 


cannot emanate from the dramatist who doesn’t know a 
personal pronoun from a split infinitive, or whether a 
“Helena” was written by Euripides or by Richard Hard- © 
ing Davis. : 

“Mid-Channel,” in which Miss Barrymore has achieved ~ 
something very like an artistic triumph, derives its title 7 


from an allegory pronounced by the. Honorable Peter 4 a 
Mottram, who says that, half way between Folkstone and © 
Boulogne, is a reef over which, no matter how smooth ~ 


elsewhere, the waters always are troubled. The Honor- q 
able Peter thinks this is true of married life, and his con- 4 
tention is borne out by his friends, the Blundells, whose ~ 


craft-load of happiness is lost in the mid-channel of matri- ~ 


mony. The Blundells have been together fourteen years, 3 


and they have begun to bore each other. There are realistic ~ 


family quarrels, of a sort to be recognized by anybody | 
whose “I do” was spoken more than six months ago. Zoe ~ 
Blundell loves her husband, and he loves her, but the ~ 
quarrels become too violent to be borne, and, finally, Theo- = 


dore takes a flat in Cavendish Square and Zoe goes to Italy. ~ 


Then the probable goes on happening. Zoe has been 4 
surrounded by a typical group of worthless young men, ~ 


whom she calls her “tame robins,” and one of these, a 
Leonard Ferris, follows her to Florence. Piqued by her | 
husband’s seeming indifference, wearied and disheartened, ~~ 


she permits herself the expensive luxury of indiscretion. 
Meanwhile, Theodore has been very kind to a perfect lady 4 
known as Alice Annerly, to whom, when his wife returns ~ 
to suggest a reunion, he confesses in masculine confidence 
of forgiveness. He cannot forgive poor Zoe, however, when 
he learns of Ferris, and, in a most remarkable scene, com- 
mendable for its avoidance of melodrama, he sends her 
back to marry her “tame robin.” Ferris, however, has 
proposed to a girl for whom Zoe has some affection, 

so the wretched creature, caught in a maze partly of her 
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own building, steps off at the balcony of Ferris’ top-story 
rooms and is killed. 

“Mid-Channel” was not a financial success in London, 
and, despite the glowing accounts of it and of Miss Barry- 
more in our newspapers, I doubt that the production will 
continue to be popular here. Miss Barrymore’s following 
wants to see her; it doesn’t want to see her act. That was 
demonstrated clearly when “The Silver Box,” a work of 
positive genius in which she first manifested something 
rarer than personal charm, failed within the walls of this 
same Empire. Miss Barrymore’s performance of Zoe could 
not have been surpassed by any woman star in America, 
but, because of its very sincerity and power, it does not 
go well with caramels and chocolate bonbons. 

Two girls seated behind me objected bitterly to the 
unhappy ending of the play, and expressed the fervent 
wish that it might be withdrawn in favor of a revival of 
“Cousin Kate.” There is no denying that most theatre- 
goers will find all the characters in “Mid-Channel”—a set 
splendidly delineated by Charles Dalton, H. Reeves Smith, 
and Eric Maturin—thoroughly and consistently obnoxious. 
Myself, to whom good manners are not less important 
than good morals, and who had sooner his friend were a 
libertine than that he ate with his knife, felt the breeding 
of the Pinero persons to be refreshing. Mr. Ferris’ excur- 
sion to Florence seemed a trifling offense in comparison 
with the bad taste of the self-assertive bounder, Steuer, 
meant to be an heroic figure in “Just a Wife,” who had 
the execrable impudence to interfere in the marital diffi- 
culties of his hostess. 


“JUST A WIFE” 


EUGENE WALTER’S new play, to which allusion is 
made, and in which Mrs. Walter (Charlotte Walker) 
makes her débiit as a star at the Belasco, also deals with 
domestic unpleasantness. John Emerson has espoused a- 
southern girl, Mary Ashby, because his intimacy with 
Eleanor Lathrop has become sufficiently notorious to 
check his business career. The alliance is one of those 
“marriages in name only,” so well known to dramatists 
and to no one else. Mary, however, really cares for her 
husband, and is very tired of their agreement, when he 
appears at her home on Long Island, driven there by a 
quarrel with his mistress and by the desire for a better 
acquaintance with his wife. Unfortunately, Miss Lathrop 
follows him, and there ensues a triangular struggle end- 
ing with the exit of the interloper and a scene in which 
John, having been “off with the old” almost an hour, mani- 
fests so keen a wish to be “on with the new” that we sup- 
pose the Emersons will live happily forever after. 
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Accidents will happen to the best regulated play- 
wrights, and his ability has been so clearly demonstra 
in the past that Mr. Walter loses little in having proffere 
a piece many miles below the level of “The Wolf,” “Pai 
in Full,” and “The Easiest Way.” “Just a Wife” is mono 
onous, over-deliberate, wandering, and indirect. There 
all the machinery of drama, but it produces no drama 
there are all the ear-marks of power and impressiveness 
without anything behind them. Long and palpitating 
pauses, meaningful glances and gestures, even “big sit- 
uations” are only things of the theatre when there is 
neither semblance nor substance of human nature and 
human. tendency. “Just a Wife,” always artificial and 
strained, reached the limit of diffusion when Mary’s prom- 
ising scene of resentment against her husband, following a 
the entrance of the other woman, spread itself into a col- 
lection of abstracts not easily comprehended, but strange- 4 
ly like an argument in favor of votes for women. 4 4 
“Just.a Wife” is to be considered only as a comma in © 
the career of its author. 








“MADAME X” 


RE AIO IEE REN TRE ALU NEN 


“THERE are two institutions,” Pinero observes in 
“Mid-Channel,” “that time cannot change—human nature © 
and the shape of eggs.” Just as we begin to pride ourselves 7 
upon our sophistication, our balanced judgment in mat- 
ters of art, along comes such a play as “Madame X,” now 
a sort of sensation at the New Amsterdam, to convince us 
that at bottom we are as simple and emotional as in the 
days of “East Lynne.” The evening I attended this drama 
by Alexandre Bisson, two women were driven to hysterics 
and had to be taken from the theatre. In both of these © 
extreme cases I suspected the press-agent, but the salt © 
rivers that flowed around me were as far above suspiciaay 
as Mrs. Julius Cesar. 

Personally, I can’t say that “Madame X” brought a a 
lump into my throat or tears to my eyes. I found the piece 
sufficiently harrowing—much as the spectacle of a mam | 
being ground to death beneath a railway train is harrow- ~ 
ing—and I can understand the effectiveness of the bie 
last act, which is so much the raison d’étre of the per- © 
formance as to give it the aspect of an otherwise empty — 
stocking with an orange in the toe. But the obviousness — 
and theatricality of the play, its creaking machinery, its a 
maudlin pathos, its specious ethics, and the sordid degra-' — 
dation with which it deals, must go far with the expe- 
rienced observer to negate the power of the drama’s appeal 
to primitive instinct. “Madame X” is almost as subtle a8_ 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and it probably will be almost as 
great a success. 
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Pretty nearly everyone must know the story of the 
tragedy, which relates how Jacqueline Floriot, after leav- 
ing her husband and running away with another man, re- 
turns to see her infant son who is lying at the point of 
death, and she is thrown into the street. Twenty years 
and one act later we find Jacqueline, sunk to the lowest 
depths 6f depravity, taking ether, as Hannock takes mor- 
phine in “The City,” and living with a rascally adventurer 
named Laroque. This scoundrel discovers the identity of 
his companion, who shoots him to prevent his blackmail- 
ing her husband and disgracing her boy, Raymond. Ar- 


‘rested and tried for murder, the long arm of coincidence 


brings this youth, now a counselor pleading his first case, 
to defend his own mother. Young Floriot does not know 
of the relationship, and there is no denying the rock-bot- 
tom appeal of his impassioned plea for the wretched crea- 
ture who bore him. Court room scenes have long been 
set down by managers as “hoodoos,” but this court room 
scene it is that seems likely to make “Madame X” a nine 
weeks’ wonder. In the end, Floriot’s father, who has recog- 
nized his wife, tells Raymond the truth, and the woman, 
acquitted, dies in her son’s embrace. 

Bizarre characters of the genre of Jacqueline almost 
play themselves, but Dorothy Donnelly’s grim portrait 
of “Madame X,” lined with clinical correctness and un- 
flinching realism, has made her the most talked-of actress 
in New York. The performance really is a big achievement. 
William Elliott, who gave so much promise in “A Grand 
Army Man,” scores tremendously through the earnestness 
of his pleading for Jacqueline. W. H. Denny, whom I 
have never seen do anything unworthy, provides a Pick- 
wickian sketch of an arch blackmailer; Malcolm Williams 
is good as Laroque, and Harry C. Bradley marvelously 
individual in the small part of a porter who witnessed 
the murder. Robert Drouet, Charles E. Verner, and Robert 
Paton Gibbs make up an excellent cast. 

If you like a “good cry” go to “Madame X.” It’s a 
sob-fest ! 


“MRS. DOT” 


_ WHEN it comes to the practice of economy, no scrimp- 
ing housewife has anything on W. Somerset Maugham, 
who can make an idea go farther than any other writer 
in England. Give Mr. Maugham the smallest bit of plot, 
no matter how thin and threadbare from constant use, 
and, patching it with smart manners, epigrammatic dia- 
logue, and every situation it is possible to cut from the 
cloth, he will fashion a dramatic garment quite fit for any 
star in popular favor. 

“Mrs. Dot,” which succeeded “Penelope,” another com- 
edy by the same author, at the Lyceum, is an excellent ex- 
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ample of this utilitarian tailoring. The lady in quest 
widow of a wealthy brewer, loves Gerald Halstane, who 
loves her, but is betrothed to Nellie Sellenger. What’s 
fiancée between friends? Mrs. Dot institutes a series 
proceedings looking to the rout of Nellie and the capt 

of Gerald. These proceedings are of the sort one has co 

to expect from the English dilution of Clyde Fitch. The 
novelty of persuading Nellie to care for someone else, in 
this case a young fellow named Freddie Perkins, is ap- 
parent, but when Mrs. Dot starts to win Gerald by plot- 
ting with James Blenkinsop to make him jealous, we 
couldn’t help feeling that Mr. Maugham was quite too 
original. In the end, Nellie runs away with Freddie, and 
Mrs. Dot falls into the arms of Gerald. En route to his 
conclusion, the dramatist treats us to three or four really 
amusing scenes, to several witty speeches, and to a great © 
deal of comic irrelevancy that suggests nothing else so ~ 
much as a vaudeville “sidewalk observation.” 

Billie Burke, charming as ever, is badly suited to the 
title rdle, which requires an older woman. It is hard to 7 
accept little Miss Burke as a brewer’s widow, and when ~ 
she allows Nellie the advantage of being younger than | 
herself, the significance of the story is utterly lost. The © 
best work done in support of the star is that of Fred Kerr, © 
who is crisply quaint as the philosophic and determined ~ 
bachelor, Blenkinsop. a 

I’d walk a block any day to see “Mrs. Dot”—but I ~ 
wouldn’t walk three blocks. g 





“ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE” 


PAUL ARMSTRONG’S new melodrama “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine,” current at Wallack’s, is own half- | 
brother to “Tracy the Outlaw” and “The King of Con- © 
victs.” Neither in literary quality, in treatment of char- | 
acter, nor in plausibilty and probability is the piece supe- ~ 
rior to those popular offerings with which, until a few © 
years ago, certain managers were wont to teach the young 
idea to shoot, Nevertheless, because it is a story of crime 
and criminals, and because the average law-abiding cit- 

_jzen continues to be superlatively interested in the pro- 
fessions of burglary and pocket-picking, the play is 
likely to have some measure of pecuniary success. Its last 
act, a vizualization of O. Henry’s stirring story, “A Re= 
trieved Reformation,” is sufficiently gripping and intense 
to compensate the patient spectator for much of what 
goes before. 

“Alias Jimmy Valentine” begins in the prison of Sing 
Sing, where several lodgers are induced to give a vaude- 
ville performance for the entertainment of a party of vis- 
itors. One of these visitors, Rose Lane, has been saved 































from insult on a railway train by a young fellow whom 
she recognizes in the person of a convict called Valentine. 
Through her good offices the man is pardoned, although 
the warden maintains that he is an expert safe-robber, 
the only “crook” in the world able to open a vault through 
the delicacy of his sense of touch. The same day that he 
goes free Rose confesses to her father that she loves Valen- 
tine, and the old gentleman, instead of shutting her up in 
a private asylum, employs the ex-convict in the bank of 
which he is president. There, three years later, we find 
Valentine installed’as assistant cashier, with his “pal,” 
a “yegg” named “Red” Joclyn, acting as watchman, and 
the two testing the honesty of a third thief, Bill Avery, 
by leaving him alone with some millions of dollars in 
cash. The situation isn’t one to inspire the confidence of 
the ordinary depositor, but it evidently satisfies R@e and 
her father, who swears to a pursuing detective that Valen- 
tine was in his hire at a time when the reformed cracksman 
really was in Sing Sing. Jimmy’s game of wits with this 
detective, Doyle, is an excellent bit of writing, and it 
leads into tremendously suspensive drama, when Valen- 
tine, who has maintained his innocence of the crime for 
which he went to prison, and his complete ignorance of 
the mechanism of safes, at the very moment of his tri- 
umph over the detective, is forced to choose betwen per- 
mitting the suffocation of his employer’s child, who has 
been accidentally shut in a new vault, of which no one 
knows the combination, and convicting himself by giving 
a swift and sure demonstration of skill. Valentine rescues 
the child, the detective decides not to detect, and Rose 
Lane walks into the embrace of the man she loves, 

Mr. Armstrong deserves great credit for seeing the 
theatrical possibilities of “A Retrieved Reformation,” 
and for the cleverness with which he has worked out its 
principal episode. Except for that incident, the play is 
pretty cheap stuff, in which it is the unlikely that happens, 
and the author’s dramatic license is kept hanging behind 
the bar. It is capitally acted by a cast in which stellar 
honors are given to H. B. Warner. 


“THE INFERIOR SEX” 


JUST as “Alias Jimmy Valentine,” which isn’t nearly 
so good a melodrama as “The Barrier,” or “The Fourth 
Estate,” or “The Commanding Officer,” seems destined to 
be a greater success than all three, so a quaint and original 
conceit, entitled “The Inferior Sex,” and produced by 
Maxine Elliott at Daly’s, has attracted only a tithe of the 
attention devoted to its near-neighbor, “The Lottery 
Man.” Sometimes one feels obliged to admit that the thea- 
tregoing public is an ass! 
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Frank Stayton—whoever he may be—in “The Inf 
Sex,” deals with a woman-hater on a yacht—quite the 
best yacht, by the way, that has ever dry-docked on our 
stage. To this cruising misogynist, whose real name 
Arthur Byron, drifts Miss Elliott, immaculately gowned 
and carefully coiffed after thirty-six hours in an open boat, 
which did not contain food, but must have contained 
hair-dresser. Now, little children, what happened to the 
woman-hater? Correct! Only it didn’t happen until there 
had been a mutiny, and a dozen clever lines, and a great © 
deal of good humor. a 

“The Inferior Sex” is Dolly-dialogues drama, a little ~ 
slow and talky at times, but in the main quite worth the ~ 
price of admission. 4 


“THE HEIGHTS” 


WILLIAM ANTHONY McGUIRE'S first play, “The 7) 


Heights,” one of the many melodramas of the month, in- 4 
troduced Frank Keenan as a star at the Savoy. The piece, ~ 
which has well-built scenes, but does not carry conviction, ~ 
treats of a young woman, Georgia Warren, who, insulted 
by her friend, Richard Sidney, goes to the Alps, hoping | 
to find manhood, like the atmosphere, rarer in quality as ~ 
the altitude grows greater. What the lady does find is © 
Joe Moreau, a guide, who locks her in his cabin and at- 
tempts to force his attentions upon her. When she chooses = 
suicide rather than the embraces of a total stranger, he © 
concludes that she must be “good,” and, having believed ~ 
that there was no such thing as a good woman, he prompt- ~ 
ly falls in love with her. Georgia, however, has decided ~ 
that Sidney isn’t so bad, compared to the gentleman on © 
“The Heights,” and so, when he calls with an offer of © 
marriage, she accompanies him back to London. a 

The best things in the performance are Mr. Keenan's | 
acting, and some bright lines given to a chorus-girl. a 


“A LUCKY STAR” 


“A LUCKY STAR,” credited to Anne Crawford Flex- — 
ner on the programs at the Hudson, really is a minstrel 
show in which the cast of characters is interlocutor, and — 
William Collier is all the end men. 

In other words, “A Lucky Star” is of the type of farce 


long identified with the lightest of our light comedians. 


Of wafer-like thinness, its central thread, which has to — 
do with a gentleman who hires an aunt to chaperon two — 
young women with whom he fancies himself in love, and 
with whom he has an opportunity of making a motor 
boat excursion through Holland, simply serves to hold 
together a collection of “Pickings from Puck.” 
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“A lady to see you, sir,” a waiter announces to Mr. 
~ Collier. 

“Tell her I’m busy.” 

““T think she’s your aunt, sir.” 

“Tell her there’s no aunt—-sir!” 

That, and a hundred kindred “wheezes,” make up the 
comedy. Mr. Collier’s agreeably unctuous and insouciant 
manner render the performance agreeable, but, neverthe- 
less, “A Lucy Star” is rather meager as an evening’s en- 
tertainment. Ten minutes after the play was over I couldn’t 
remember whether I had been to see it or not. 


“THE ARCADIANS” 


THE month brought to town only three musical come- 
dies, of which the worst was an unbelievably dull concoc- 
tion, presented under the title of “The Young Turk,” by 
Max Rogers at the New York. A great deal better, though 
not good enough for Broadway, was “The Prince of Bohe- 
mia,” in which Andrew Mack twinkled a short time at the 
Hackett. It is a waste of space to describe either per- 
formance, when one has at hand so exquisite, so wholly 
delightfully an operetta as “The Arcadians,” brought from 
London by Charles Frohman and staged at the Liberty. 

“The Arcadians” is so clean and green and fresh and | 
sweet that one sits through its performance, unable and 
unwilling to believe that one is within a few yards of 
Forty-second Street. A first act set that looks like a water- 
color of verdant trees and running streams completes the 
illusion of remoteness from a town in which, only three 
blocks away, a grimacing “comedian” with a toneless 
voice is singing of things “I seen” or talking of things ““I 
aint done.” National complacency never reached a point 
nearer the absurd than in the contention that “the English 
have no sense of humor.” There is more wit and sparkle 
and less offensive illiteracy and bad breeding in “The Ar- 
cadians” than in all the American musical comedies of the 
season put together. We haven’t a manager, except Mr. 
Frohman, who can even import that sort of piece without 
having it “spoiled in transit.” 

There isn’t much else to say of “The Arcadians” beyond 
the fact that its story, closely resembling W. S. Gilbert’s 
“The Palace of Truth,” tells of two maids from Arcadia, 
where the lie is unknown, who attempt to convert London. 
Lionel Monckton and A. M. Thompson have provided a 
lot of hummy music, and the cast includes Percival Knight, 
a fun-maker of funereal manner, who scored a great hit 
with a method not unlike that of the late Dan Daly; Ethel 
Cadman, a wisp of a girl whose voice is as clear as the 
Pipes o’ Pan; pretty Julia Sanderson, droll Connie Ediss, 
and Frank Moulan, who is less objectionable than he has 
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been since “The Sultan of Sulu.” 
There isn’t a knee in the chorus, every 
member of which wears long skirts, 
but persistent students of anatomy 
may take heart of grace from the fact 
that the Arcadians copy their foot 
dress from Lady Constance Richard- 
son. 


EN MASSE 


TOO much spiritualism was the 
death of “The Watcher,” a play by 
Cora Maynard, which had a brief ex- 
istence at the Comedy. Miss May- 
mard’s work possessed a perfectly 
sound and logical story, excellent 
characterization, and new twists to 
three or four effective situations, but 
the spectacle of a wicked man clutch- 
ing his brows, glaring at the gallery, 
and crying “mother”—redeemed in an 
instant by the shade of the dear de- 
parted—was a little too strong for us. 
New York doesn’t believe in fairies! 

Late in January “Twelfth Night” 
was presented at The New Theatre 
with Annie Russell as Viola and Os- 
wald Yorke as Malvolio. The comedy 


was exquisitely staged and dressed, 


but Shakespeare’s story of a lady . 
whom everyone takes to be a gentle- © 


man is a bit tedious without real 
greatness of histrionism to lend spirit 
to its whimsy and grace to its lyric 


poetry. Of greatness there is a plenti- a 
ful lack at The New Theatre, and so ~ 


the revival excited no more enthusi- ~ 
asm than have others that are gone ~ 


on before. 


William Vaughn Moody’s second ~ 
play, “The Faith Healer,” in which © 
Henry Miller preceded Frank Keenan ~ 
at the Savoy, proved to be little more 
than a waste of words. “Mr. But- © 
tles,” a farce introduced by Henry Ey ~ 
Dixey, failed wretchedly at Weber's, 
and Ben Greet’s revival of the moral- 
ity, “The Little Town of Bethlehem,” ~~ 
did not prosper at the Garden. Chaun- ~~ 
cey Olcott tarried a while at the ~ 
Academy in an Irish play of familiar ~ 
type, yclept “Ragged Robin,” and Sir ~ 
Charles Wyndham and Mary Moore, ~ 


for the second time, occupied the 
stage of the Empire with “The Mol- 
lusc,” preceding Ethel Barrymore. 
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HE poetic instinct, like the religious instinct, is one of the primal gifts 
to man. All men love the things that make them feel better, that cause 
them to think better thoughts. Many will not admit that this is true 

of them, but if they will examine themselves closely they will see that it is 
true. It would be sad for us if it were not, for unless we are continually wish- 
ing and striving for something better, we shall be continually becoming worse. 
There is no standing still, and if we are not progressing we shall be retro- 
grading. Progression and improvement are natural; retrogression is abnormal. 
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We do many things because of necessity and some things 
because we really want to do them, and many other things 
that are neither necessary nor pleasant, just because we have 


been educated to believe we want to do them. Love of the ~ 


beautiful is one of the few things in life that is both necessary 
and pleasant. So I do not take any special credit to myself for 
having a little of the poetic instinct, which I take.to meana ~ 
love for the beautiful things in life. 4 

In a way the history of the human race is paralleled by the ~ 
history of the individual. There isn’t one of us who doesn’t ~ 
have periods when we seem to-forget all the better things we 
have ever known. When we are awakened from this stupor ~ 
of forgetfulness, for a moment the beautiful and better things 
may seem to be just as we left them before going into the 
trance, But we soon see that we have grown a little, even when 
we thought we were going backwards; that even the suffering — 
has taught us more of the beautiful—not because the suffering — 
' is good or pleasant in itself, but because it has awakeried us to 
a better realization of the other things. The only good that 
suffering or sorrow or evil ever occasions is to teach us that 
we do not want any more of it, and that we do want always to 
have the pleasant and good and beautiful. 2 

So that really, when we awaken from that stupor, that de- 
bauch of carnal pleasures, we do not stand in exactly the same 
place where we stood before; we seem to have gone around the 
circle again, but in reality we have been climbing up as we 
have gone around. 

© 


There is a human need for poetic drama and the United ~ 
States is better prepared to accept—not a revival but a renewal ~ 
—of the poetic drama, than any other country in the world. ~ 
Though I am a patriotic Englishman, I cannot persuade my- ~~ 
self that England is ready for poetic drama. The two countries — 
present a strange anomaly. In America there are a sufficient ~ 
number of persons aroused from the debauch of materialism in 
which the world has been plunged to appreciate poetic drama, 
and if not to make it a financial success, at least to keep it from — 
being a bad financial failure. But there are no managers who 
have the courage to attempt it. 

In England the people are not yet ready for the poetic 
drama, but there are a number of managers in London who 
have the courage to produce it—to take the chance. 

In America, again, there is a sufficient supply of competent 
actors and actresses to make productions of the poetic p 
an artistic success, while in England the supply is inadequate. 

However, there are signs of an awakening in both countries 
—among the managers and producers in America, and among 
the people in England. 2 

These statements may seem strange, since “Herod” was — 
produced in London some time before I produced it in Ameri- — 
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ca, but that fact simply illustrates and proves my contention. 
The London manager was willing to take a chance, even 

‘though he felt that his chances to win were one to five; in 
America the managers would not take the chance, even though 
that chance was an even break. “Herod” in English was an ar- 
tistic success, and it was supported after a fashion by the pub- 
lic, but they did this because of the players and not because 
they were so interested in the play. 


© 


My own experience in America, in producing “Herod,” has 
given me added proof that my views are right. I thought 
Stephen Phillips’ poetic drama founded on the life of the 
Judzan king a great thing; a great poem and a play full of 
tremendous dramatic possibilities, And I wanted to produce 
it. When things began to shape themselves so that I could do 
so, I had a new and a successful play on my. hands, “The 
World and His Wife.” 

We made the production of “Herod” in New York, and it 
was so well received that I decided I would take it and the 
other play out together, giving “Herod” in a few of the larger 
cities like Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis, but not 
thinking it wise to count on giving it elsewhere. 

Our tour had scarcely started when a change of plan be- 
came necessary, because the people in the smaller cities wanted 
to see “Herod.” The managers of the local theatres in the 
smaller cities, where we were scheduled to play only “The 
World and His Wife,” began writing in letters something like 
this: 

“I know ‘The World and His Wife’ is a good play and is 
doing well, but I wish you would give us ‘Herod’ instead.” 

When I asked them if they thought the change advisable, 
explaining that “Herod” was quite an expensive production, al- 
most without exception they immediately assured me that they 
would see that the receipts were sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses, 

Well, there wasn’t anything else to do. If the managers of 
the local theatres wanted “Herod” so much, I thought they 
ought to know pretty well what their patrons would support, 
and so “Herod” they got. And the beautiful thing about it was 
that the managers did not lose by the change. Naturally, I 
think that I and all the members of my company, and the thea- 
tres throughout the country and the people who saw “Herod,” 
gained by the change. ; 

© 


Here is a point which may be of enough importance to 
consider. As players progress in their work and begin to reach 
the point where they can figure on producing or appearing in 
a play because they want to and_not because they just must 
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make so much money, they immediately look to the classic 
the poetic drama. Why? Some may say that it is a species 
vanity, an egotistical desire to play these things because that is _ 
supposed to be one of the marks of genius. But this is a ming 
taken view. Players want to do these things because they lc 
upon them as having more of the beautiful in life, as more | 
nearly approaching the ideal, and their own hearts are cong 
tinually reaching out for the ideal. 

The heart of the player is like the heart of other humasil 
beings. He wants to have and do arid be the best in the theat- 
rical world, just as the artist wants to paint the best picture 
possible. 

The actor has no monopoly on love for the beautiful, and | 
there is no reason to suppose that he is alone in his belief that _ 
it would be a fine thing to produce a poetic drama. Tt is quite 4 
probable that his desire is only the expression of the same de- 
sire upon the part of many theatregoers. 4 

If an actor, after playing for years in the plainer, everyday — “ 

§ = plays, feels that there is something lacking in them which @ 7 
YA classic or a poetic drama would supply, why should not the © q 
playgoer feel that same way after witnessing for years the © a 
same sort of everyday plays? a 


© 


Music, poetry, painting and sculpture are the principal 
forms in which man’s love for the beautiful are expressed. Why 
should the stage be the only place in life where these forms ~ 
are not utilized? In fact, the ideal end of the stage should be to — 4 
make it the place where most of the forms of expressing the | 
beautiful may be used. When one comes to analyze the stage, : 
he finds that this has always been the aim, and at different — 4 
times in the history of the world there has been an approscily 
to the goal. 

On the stage we can have most of these forms: poetry, 3 
music, painting, sculpture and the human form and face. If © 
we put behind the forms beautiful thoughts, then we shall be — 
doing a great good for the world—and for ourselves. | 2 

The ancient Greek drama combined music and poetry; its 
poetry was excellent, its music was less good because not — 
highly developed; its painting was still more inferior because © 
of a lack of stage mechanics that would enable them to utilize ~ 
the genius of the artists; its sculpture was somewhat handi- — 
capped for the same reason. 3 

Modern stage scenery and mechanisms, instead of adding 
to the idealistic and the beautiful in the theatre has, for a 
time at least, had a tendency to detract from them by laying 2 
too much stress upon realism. A certain amount of realism is — 
necessary and is good, but if we want to see a dog-fight 
prefer to watch one in progress in a real street. — ¥ 

The development of the grand opera was an effort to ap- 
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pease the beauty-hunger of the people; but the grand opera 
is a little too much of a strain upon the credulity ever to be- 
come popular, Lovers of grand opera love it because of the 
music and not because of the story or the words. If one knows 
the story, it adds to the enjoyment of the music, but this is 
independent of the way the words—the story—are spoken from 
the stage. 

Modern comic opera, light opera, and musical farce appeal 
to the lover of the beautiful, through the eye, through the ear, 
and through the thought. I think every lover of serious plays 
should see a musical farce occasionally, and vice-versa. We 
have no right to permit ourselves to grow lopsided in our ar- 
tistic development, any more than we have a right to do such 
work as will make one side of our bodies larger than the other. 


© 


The stage to-day to me is a fascinating study, fascinating 
because of its many aspects and also because of the beautiful 
way in which all things seem to be working up to a better 
ideal. The “straight drama” is a picture of life, told in every- 
day terms, somewhat idealized; the tragedy has the darker 
side of life told in slightly stilted form; the grand’ opera has 
the music and the tragedy, as the old Greeks had, though in a 
different form; the musical comedy has the music and the hu- 


_ mor and gayness of life told without much regard to actuality. 


The poetic drama, such as “Herod,” would seem to be a 
step upward from these various forms, though it, too, is in- 
complete; it has the poetry, the paintings, the sculpture, the 
beauty of color, the beauty of thought, but not the beauty of 
sound except through the voice. 

The next step will be—should be—the music drama. That 
step is not far off in the United States. I think the time is 
ripe for it now. Such a music drama would be a play written 
in blank verse to fit the modern methods of thinking; direct, 
and yet with enough word-imagery to retain the beauty of po- 
etic expression. It would have music that wouldextend through 
all parts of the play, but which would not overtop the reading 
of the lines. The lines would be read, to the accompaniment of 
music, but not sung, and would tell the story, while the music 
itself is telling the story at the same time. People do not sing 
when they are telling a tale. 3 


© 


In giving this subject consideration, it suddenly came to 
me about a year ago that I should like to produce a music 
drama, and it is my intention to'do so next fall. In following 
out that idea I discovered that Massenet had written music to 
accompany a tragedy founded on “Orestes,” written by the old 
Greek playwright, Euripides. I communicated with the French 
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composer and secured his permission to use his music, and 
then I took up the subject with Walter Damrosch, who was 
just as enthusiastic as I. 

We learned, however, that the translations of the old Greek 
play would not fit the music which Massenet had written, and 


also that the words were too stilted and the construction not 


», in keeping with modern stage-craft. So after canvassing the 
field of dramatic poets, I asked Richard le Gallienne to write 
a stage version of “Orestes” to fit the music of Massenet. 

Mr. le Gallienne did some great work, I think, and we 
three, Damrosch, the poet, and I, were so enthusiastic over the 
thing that we should have produced it last winter if Mr. 
Damrosch’s engagements had permitted. We shall bring it 
out this fall, however, at a series of matinees, 

I do not expect to make any money out of it; if we do not 

‘lose I think we shall have a triumph to our credit. And I feel 


_ certain that we shall not lose, for when our plans became ~~ 
known we received an offer of $15,000 for three performances © 


in New York. 

The story follows the old Greek tale. 

Agamemnon, King of Argos, sacrifices to the gods his little 
daughter, Iphigenia, the act causing his wife, Clytemnestra, to 
hate him bitterly. During the ten-year absence of the king at 
the siege of Troy, Clytemnestra takes A’gisthus as her lover. 
Orestes, the young son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, has 
been sent by his mother to a faraway island; Electra, their 
daughter, remains at Argos. When Agamemnon returns, he is 
slain in his “soothing bath” by Atgisthus and Clytemnestra. 
Ten years later Orestes, having been visited by his father’s 
spirit in his dreams, returns to Argos to avenge his death. 
While looking at Agamemnon’s grave Orestes says: 


O Pylades, is this my father’s grave? 

The man that made me out of rocks and dreams— 
My father, Pylades, does he lie here? 

The warrior that has changed to little flowers! 
And all the sound that once was sword and spear 
Is nothing but a thought upon a grave * * * 


How can a woman know what we must do— 
The dreadful duties that belong to kings; 
She has one little baby on her breast, 

And that to her is all the singing world; 

But God put in our hearts the sound of war, 
And the wild love of fighting for our land. 

I was so small a lad and only knew 

The roughnes of your beard a my cheek, 
And all the lonely strength of your sad eyes. 


Later Clytemnestra and her daughter Electra appear and 
the mother says: 


Child, it is well to weep upon this grave 
And bring him all the laurels of the world. 
But you who love your father with such love, 
Why follow up your mother with such hate? 
How can you understand, or how I tell, 

The sorrows of a mother, in this world— 


Bh. 
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You but a maid that never carried here 
A calling flower that needs a mother’s breast; 
You cannot know—ah! bag Shy: never know 
bho agony it is to see — “ 

That grew in your young womb, a radiant thing, 
Carried to death to save a race of fools. ¥ 
You never have known that fearful thing— 








































To lie ide a man you did not love 
And yet be mother of his lovely babes!” 
ELECTRA 


Only I know I loved my father’s face, 
And hate the sword that took it from my eyes— 
That perfumed pretty copy of a king 
That sits upon my father’s golden throne. 
CLYTEMNESTRA 
Dare to talk thus! Daughter, beware, the gods 
Have whips for thankless children. 


ELECTRA 
The gods are with my grief, not with your sin. 


Later, when Orestes meets his mother and says she must 
die, the woman asks: 


You would not kill your mother? 


To which the son replies: 


Tis not I, ’tis your own deed that kills you. 
*Tis the day you killed my father 
Kills my mother now. 


Clytemnestra bares her bosom and says, 


Can you strike here where you, so soft, have lain 
in a ess for your 
Murmured and muttered and batted for thie breast 
i fingers, and at length found peace 
And sleep, all perfumed quiet and milk-white dreams— 
Ah! little fingers, grown to wield a sword! 


The final speech, after Orestes has slain his mother and her 
lover, he sees the “furies” appear behind the tomb of Agamem- 
non, and wails, 


What are you that shake 
Your snaky locks, and with such baleful eyes 
Pierce to the quaking center of my soul! 
O what are you, you webbed and taloned things 
That steal like smoke about me and about! 
See you these shapes, or are they, Pylades, 
Nightmares, and goblins of the tortured mind? 
My eyes are filled with blood, and rending fires 
Blaze in my brain—still—still they swarm about me. 
Is this to do the bidding of the gods! 
Horror! They are my mother’s vengeful hounds! 


I shall be very much disappointed if “Orestes” does not 
make many friends, and I do not expect to be disappointed. 
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T IS always more or less embar- 
rassing to write about one’s self, 
and even more embarrassing to 

discuss one’s own achievements. 
Therefore, though I shall not attempt 
to write without certain strictly per- 
sona] references—which, indeed, are 
unavoidable in an article of this na- 
ture—I shall devote myself mainly to 
indicating what the condition of the 
American drama was when the Shu- 
bert firm first became a positive in- 
fluence in managerial circles and 
what it is to-day. Then, going beyond 
the point of the present, which is 
_ Mecessarily, so to speak, a shifting 
period from day to day, I shall be 
bold enough to attempt some 
prophesy as to the nature and extent 
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of the American drama in the not- 
too-distant future. 

My connection with the theatre, as 
it happens, began at an age when most 
“coming .managers” are serving 
their apprenticeships. My brother, the 
late Sam S. Shubert, had already 
founded the Shubert enterprises, and 
it was his genius that made possible 
the beginnings of the firm which still 


includes his name. I became the most — a 


intimate partner in his labors. 

It is well known that “The Shu- 
berts” came to the metropolis from 
Syracuse, New York, and that Sam S. 
Shubert had acquired theatres in his 
home town and other Northern New 
York cities before he finally surprised 
the public and astonished the other — 
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managers, who tegarded’ him as a 
mere boy, by taking the lease of the 
Herald Square Theatre. This Shu- 
bert entry into New York City oc- 
curred about ten years ago. 

In describing my connection with 


the theatres during this decade, when - 


it may have been of some public im- 
portance, I must point out, in the 
first place, that it has been two-fold. 
Even before the metropolitan advent 
of the firm, our activities had ac- 
quired this double aspect. The Shu- 
berts, practically from the beginning, 
have been both theatre managers and 
producing managers. That is to say, 
we have leased and operated play- 
houses and simultaneously we hay 
produced all manner of first-class at- 
tractions to be presented in these 
theatres and elsewhere. This dual ac- 
tivity has always given us a position 
of somewhat unusual strength, for, in 
periods of managerial dissension, we 
have been sufficient unto ourselves. 
Having theatres of our own and 
offerings of our own, we have never, 
during recent years, found ourselves 
in the helpless condition of the pro- 
ducing manager who must “book” his 
offerings in playhouses over which he 
has no control, or of the theatre man- 
ager who must obtain his attractions 
from other producers. The only out- 
side assistance absolutely indispens- 
able to us has been the approbation of 
‘the public, and, of course, we have 
worked night and day to win and re- 
tain the confidence of American play- 
goers. 
_ To conduct theatres successfully 
‘is primarily a matter of executive and 
business ability, involving the choice 
“of good real estate for the locations 
and sound judgment of what the local 
| public most appreciates in the nature 
‘of attractions. To produce musical 
comedies and plays is also a business 
proposition—but it is business much 
‘more closely allied to constructive art. 
Incidentally, the artistic work of pre- 
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senting plays is different from other — 
forms of art and more hazardous, 
Since the medium of expression in- — 
volves living human beings and the 
interest in them is apt to be peculiarly _ 
ephemeral. 

The great theatrical producing 
manager stands in the same relation 
to the public as the great publisher. 
No one ever expects a publisher to 
deluge the market with editions of a 
book which he does not consider to 
have a mercantile value. Yet the the- 
atrical producing manager is continu- 
ally being blamed for his “commer- 
cialism,” no matter how frequently 
he deliberately “takes a long chance,” 
hoping that an unique presentation 
may achieve an unique success. The 
absolutely “uncommercial” manager 
does not exist, for reasons that are 
too obvious to require explanation. 
Shakespeare himself—poet, dramatist, 
actor and manager—appears to have 
been a rationally “commercial” 
genius, who varied the form of his ef- 
forts in keeping with the trend of 
public taste and who amassed a com- 
fortable fortune. The evil “commer- 
cialism” of the theatrical world, as of 
any other sphere, is that which seeks 
profit from pandering to the lower in- 
stincts, This is not “commercialism,” 
but business depravity. 

One of the “criticisms” most fre- 
quently made of the manager who 
produces on an extensive scale is that, 
owing to the very number of his offer- 
ings, it becomes impossible for him to 
oversee all details. —=—- 

Now, I am perfectly willing to ad- 
mit that neither I myself nor my 
brother, J. J. Shubert, has been able 
to attend to every detail in the re- 
hearsing of every one of the fifty odd 
productions which we have made dur- 
ing the current season, thus eclipsing 
the record of any other producing or- 
ganization in the history of the world. 
But I am far from willing to admit 
that we have not superintended all 
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essentials. Not a single manuscript or 
libretto is ever finally accepted with- 
out having been carefully read by 
_ Myself; not a single dress rehearsal 

ever takes place without my pres- 
_ ence; not a single New York opening 
occurs without my having seen the 
_ production and made sure of its fit- 
ness for a metropolitan presentation; 
_ mot a single principal in either a dra- 

matic or musical attraction is or can 
be put under contract without my 
sanction. 

Indeed, why should the theatrical 
_ manager be expected to oversee every 
detail or to be his own stage director 
throughout rehearsals? Does the pub- 
lisher pretend to read every manu- 
script that comes into his office or to 
inspect every drawing submitted for 
illustrations? Yet does not the well- 
tun, high-grade publishing house have 
a style and standard of its own? Is 
‘not the owner of a metropolitan news- 
paper or magazine able to put his own 
- individuality into his publication even 
though he must hire a corps of editors 
to handle the mass of material? 

I have never been distinctly and 
Specifically only a stage director and 
yet, if I were not able to judge and 
direct my stage managers and, when 
the occasion arises, to make necessary 
changes in detail, how long could I 
continue in this business? If all- the 
_ men who produce on a truly large 

scale altered their tactics to those of 
' a Belasco, putting out only the work 
- that he can stage himself, what would 
the public do for amusements? Be- 
cause Belasco is a stage manager who 
happens to be also a manager in that 
he “books” and finances his own pro- 
ductions, does it follow that the man 
who works on another principle must 
lack either artistic ability, taste, merit 
or ambition? 
_. There is nothing which would leave 
the theatregoing public of this coun- 
try so utterly at the mercy of one 
combination as to have the producing 


left to actor-managers or “stage-man- 
ager”-managers. Different principles ~ 
may be effective in a country the size © 
of England or France, but in a coun- 


try the size of the United States they 


would be puerile. A man must pro- _ ’ 
duce—with the assistance of the men ~ 


he employs and supervises—not for 


one metropolis such as London or 2 
Paris, but for two foremost centers, — 


New York and Chicago, and for a 
number of other centers secondary in 
importance only to these two. The 
vast area to be covered positively de- 
mands elaborate organization. 

In one particular I must not be mis- 


understood. I want the small man- 


ager to prosper. My theatres are open 
to his attractions, all the machinery 
of my office is at his disposal. 

We have built up the organization 
of the Shubert office not for the pur- 
pose of crushing the small man, but 
for our own salvation and for the ad- 
vantage of men who have not been 
able to perfect such organizations for 
themselves and are unwilling to sub- 
mit to the syndicate joke. In doing 
this, I feel that we have accomplished 
a work for art—for the liberation of 
art—without which the more strictly 
artistic efforts of ourselves and of 
others would be lost. The finest play 
ever written is useless if unseen. 

It is of particular interest to note 
how the American drama has devel- 
oped, expanded and improved since 
the Shubert firm first came to New 
York. To claim that any management 
has been the direct cause of this rapid 
improvement in the work of the na- 
tive dramatic author would be absurd, 
as this movement has merely been in 
keeping with the development in 
other branches of the fine arts. How- 
ever, without any egotism, I think it 
may be said that the Shuberts, by put- 
ting“a premium on good art and by 
establishing active competition, have 
done their full share in aiding and en- 
couraging this progress. 
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As everyone knows, the Shubert 
name, in the earlier days, was asso- 
ciated more with musical than dra- 
matic productions, and at present the 
most notable list of musical stars in 
America is under the Shubert banner. 
These stars include Sam Bernard, 
Frank Daniels, Eddie Foy, James T. 
Powers, Lulu Glaser, Marguerite 
Clark, Louise Gunning and others 
equally well known. However, it was 
not long before the Shubert name was 
as frequently seen on dramatic as 
musical announcements. 

If any unbiased critic were asked to 
name individual plays that have 
marked epochs in the recent American 
dramatic growth, he would probably 
include in his list “The Witching 
Hour,” “Paid in Full,” and Clyde 
_ Fitch’s “The City.” The first and the 
last of these three plays were pro- 
duced under the Shubert manage- 
ment, and the last named is now being 
presented to capacity audiences at the 
Lyric Theatre, New York. At the 
same time, E. H. Sothern and Julia 
‘Marlowe, the two foremost expon- 
ents of the classic drama, have long 
chosen to appear under my direction. 

Returning to the field of musical 
productions, “The Midnight Sons” 
and “The Jolly Bachelors,” done un- 
der the management of Lew Fields in 
partnership with the Shubert firm, 
constitute the most recent notable de- 
velopment in the producing of the 
American musical comedy spectacle 
on an entirely new scale of magnifi- 
cence. And last, but not least, the 
Hippodrome, which proved such a 
financial failure under its original 
Management that its survival was an 
open. question and which is truly 
without a duplicate anywhere, has 
Proposed and become a recognized 
institution under Shubert direction. 

One thing I may positively assert. 
The Shubert firm has always been 
ready to give the unknown American 
author, man or woman, a fair chance. 


MY RELATION TO THE AMERICAN STAGE 
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It has done this not once but many — 
times, though the risk may be greater 
than in presenting only the works of 
established playwrights or in repro- 
ducing foreign offerings, and it will 
continue to do this so long as it re- 
mains in existence. Some of these ef- 
forts by unknown people have not 
been successes, but I never yet be- 
grudged the money spent in this cause 
nor, indeed, the money lost in any 
failure which seemed likely to bring 
new and progressive ideas before the 
public. We want to be in the lead 
artistically and are perfectly prepared 
to accept the incidental losses. 

This is not the place to discuss The 
New Theatre or my appointment as 
business manager of that splendid un- 
dertaking. It has progressed wonder- 
fully; its future shows a new horizon. 

That America is to be the dramatic 
center of the world at no very distant 
date I believe as inevitable as that it 
is already becoming the commercial 
pivot of civilization. The incompara- 
ble, healthy activity of American daily 
life, the very fervor of the American 
interest in living and achieving, is 
bound to furnish a superb inspiration ; 
and evidences of how this inspiration _ 
is to be crystallized in dramatic form 
are already plentiful. The characteris- 
tic of the European drama to-day is 
decadence, even in its occasional bril- 
liancy ; the characteristics of the new 
native school of American playwrit-_ 
ing are virility and a realism that is 
real in the sense that its scope is 
large and optimistic, not limited to 
the diagnosis of concrete social and 
domestic abnormalities. It is this 
fighting spirit which will conquer and 
arouse the artistic universe. 

In conclusion, I believe that good 
art is good business—and that more 
good art means wider prosperity. 
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“TRUTHFUL JOHN’S” STATUS 


advance agent in America is 

more or less annoyed by the 
curious antics and peculiar ideas of 
' the business representatives or secre- 
taries that come to this country in 
company with English stars. The 
methods in the conduct of theatrical 
tours in America and Engand are at 
such wide variance that the foreign 
and native business manager seldom 
learn each other’s viewpoint until 
‘the season has terminated and the 


| ee theatrical manager and - 


tour in which they are interested ends. 

Even “Truthful John” Pollock, dip- 
lomat that he is, succumbed to @ 
spasm of annoyance on meeting Sir 
Charles Wyndham’s secretary for the 
first time. “Truthful John” is one of 
Charles Frohman’s handy men, s0 — 
adapted by temperament and indus- 
try to emergencies that he is shifted 
rapidly from one company to another 
in the course of a season. 

At a few hours’ notice he was sud- 
denly recalled from the “road,” where 
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he had been drawing a salary for laughing at William Col- 
lier’s dressing-room jokes, to assume charge of Sir Charles 
Wyndham’s tour. Like a good soldier, he reported immedi- 
ately at the Empire Theatre, where Sir Charles was playing. 
He was greeted by the latter’s private secretary and personal 
‘representative. The latter wore a monocle, but otherwise 
appeared to be all right. 

“And just what do you want?” he asked Pollock. 

“I don’t want anything,” replied “Truthful,” somewhat 
testily. “I’m the business manager of this troupe.” 

“How very stupid of you to say so,” remarked the sec- 
retary. “You know I am the business manager.” 

“Pardon me,” retorted Pollock, “you may be doing a lit- 
tle one-horse business—managing for His—I mean Sir 
Charles; but when it comes to the Main Wop of this troupe, 
I’m your onion.” 

“My word,” exclaimed the secretary, “what strange lan- 
guage! Really, you know, there’s some mistake. Perhaps 
you're in the wrong theatre.” : 

This last remark was too much for Pollock. It was fully 
two minutes before he regained his composure sufficiently 
to speak. ; 
~ “Look here, you,” he finally blurted out, “in America we 
have two men with every show. One of them remains back 
with the troupe—counts the house, keeps tab on the bag- 
gage, makes a record of the company’s laundry, does what 
any ordinary bookkeeper might do. That’s you. The other 
man has the whole responsibility of the attraction on his 
shoulders. He goes seven days in advance. That’s me.” 

“Oh, I see,” replied the secretary, jubilantly; “you’re the 
chap that travels ahead and engages our lodgings.” 

It required four stagehands to pry “Truthful John” off 
the Englishman’s neck. 


DALY SENT HIS PICTURE 


Yes, without fear of contradiction it may be stated that 
Cohen & Harris have Arnold Daly’s picture. 

You see, Daly sent the picture himself. Sam H. Harris 
and Daly had, after a long discussion, agreed upon the terms 
of a contract with reference to Daly’s appearance in a play, 
entitled “The Fruit of Divorce.” Both parties were satisfied. 

“I congratulate you,” said Daly. 

“That’s all right, Arnold,” answered Harris. “Now you 
tun right along ahd prepare to be a good little star.” 

On the walls of Mr. Harris’ office hung framed photo- & 
gtaphs of George M. Cohan, Fred Niblo, Victor Moore, and 


other Cohan & Harris celebrities. Daly glanced at them. , 


Then he cleared his throat. 
“By the way,” he said, “wouldn’t you like a little pic- 
ture of me to put in the office?” 
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“Sure thing,” replied Harris, who already had dismissed 
the Daly interview from his mind. “Send along a photo or 
something I can stick around the place, just so that I can 
show we know each other.” 4 

The picture came the following day. Three men and a — 
team of horses delivered it. It was ten feet high and five © 
feet in width—an oil painting representing Daly as Captain ~ 
Bluntschli in “Arms and the Man.” It was too big*for the = 
elevator in the New Amsterdam Theatre Building, and the — 
truckmen were obliged to carry it up the eight flights of 
stairs leading to Cohan & Harris’ office. 

Imbedded in its massive frame were incandescendent. 
bulbs connected with a cable through which a lighting cur- 
rent might run. When accompanied by a dynamo or a power 
station, the picture made an attractive bit of furniture. 

In Mr. Harris’ absence the office staff was in a quandary. 
They took the measurements of the picture, and then stud- 
ied the New Amsterdam’s architectural plans. Clearly the — 
giant frame was intended to adorn a larger structure—the 
Hippodrome or Madison Square Garden, perhaps. Jack M. 
Welch, the general representative, decided that by moving — 
Mr. Harris’ desk to the basement and tearing out the parti- 
tions the picture might be made to fit the suite. Walter 
Ringsley, the press representative, thought that it ought to 
be suspended on the outer walls of the building. Bert Feible- 
man was of the opinion that it belonged in the Polo 
Grounds. Meanwhile, the picture rested on the floor in the 
hall. Harris alighted from the elevator and espied it. 

“Ha,” he exclaimed, “soldiers! That’s a fine panorama. 
What is it—the Battle of Gettysburg?” 

His staff rushed forward with an explanation of the pre- 
dicament. 

“Oh, don’t worry,” said Harris, “I'll tell you what to do. 
Just cut the picture out of the frame, and we'll use it for 
the drop curtain at the new George M. Cohan Theatre.” 


THE LATEST PASS-GRAFTER 


Styles in pass-grafting change from season to season a8 
they do in everything else. The old methods of wheedling 


complimentary tickets from unwary theatrical managers 
went out of vogue with the romantic drama. Nowadays your 
pass-grafter is an inventor, full of new and bewildering 
cajolery to which no manager is bunco-proof. 

The most interesting pass-grafter thatehas come to my 
notice in years made her appearance on Broadway during 
the latter part of February. She was an attractive woman— 
there could be no doubt of that, and she wore a stunning 
frock. Obviously, pass-grafting with her was an art, a pas- 
time, practised for the excitement of the thing after the 
manner of Raffles’ larceny. 
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She arrived in the lobby of a leading theatre about eight 
_o’clock in the evening, and, while decorous in her deport- 
ment, made her presence conspicuous by a betrayal of nerv- 
ousness. At length she asked an attaché for the business 
manager of the company. That dignitary was pointed out 
to her. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, smiling sweetly, “but has 
there been a ticket left with you in my name? I am Miss 
Courtlandt, a stranger in the city.” 

“No, madame,” answered the manager, “nothing has 
been left with me.” 

“Isn’t that awkward,” exclaimed “Miss Courtlandt,” 
petulantly. “I promised some friends to join their theatre 
party to-night. I had a dinner engagement at the Plaza, 
and, thinking I might be a trifle late, they promised to leave 
my ticket outside. Perhaps I’d better ask the doorman.” 

Keenly showing her apprehension, “Miss Courtlandt” 
asked a similar question of the doorman. His report was un- 
favorable. She wiped the faintest suspicion of a tear from 
her eye, and started as if to leave the lobby, then suddenly 
halted and turned back. Again she approached the business 
manager, who by this time was quite overcome by the sight 
of so pretty a creature in such a dilemma. 

“Is there any one else around here,” she asked, “with 
whom my ticket might have been left? I am in a most dis- 
tressing position. My host at the Plaza put me in a cab and 
I came from dinner without my purse, expecting, of course, 
to join my friends. I know they must be inside.” 

“Possibly the ticket has been left at the box-office,” said 
the sympathetic manager. “Permit me to inquire for you.” 

Of course the ticket was not there, and, of course, an- 
other tear escaped from the fair creature’s eye. Did not gal- 
lantry demand first aid to a woman in distress? It did. Also 
the aid was made easy by the beauty of its object. 

“Beg pardon, madame,” said the manager, “but if I 
might be permitted to give you a seat, I am sure you 
will find your friends inside, and then everything will be 
all right.” 

“Oh, thank you,” murmured “Miss Courtlandt.” “Thank 
you so very much. It is such a relief.” 

And she turned full on him her radiant 32-candle power 
smile. ° 

“And—and, perhaps,” stammered the manager, “per- 
haps I’d better look in on you after the second act and see 
that you are all right, and have found your friends, and will 
have escort—” = 
_ “Oh, that is so thoughtful of you,” chirped “Miss 
Courtlandt.” “Do, by all means—if, of course, it doesn’t put / 
you out too much.” 

Two nights later I encountered the same young woman 
at a theatre a block further up the street. On this occasion 
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she was “Miss Fordyce” and had been dining at the Wal- 
dorf, but otherwise her symptoms were the same. She had 


missed her*friends, and was so terribly distressed about it 
that the manager felt moved to place her in a stage box. 


SHE HAD A SICK FRIEND 


Theatrical tourists returning to Broadway tell of quite a 
different system in operation in Philadelphia. For several 
months the business managers of every attraction visiting 
that city have received a copy of the following letter: 


Philadelphia, February 7, 1910. 
Mr. Chas. F. Towle, 
Manager Ben Hur, 
2 Forrest Theatre, Phila. 
Dear Mr. Towle: 

It is true, no doubt, that my request may be an unusual sort, 
but I hope, nevertheless, you may see your way clear to 
gtant it. 

I have an invalid girl friend—one who has never walked in 
her life, like you or me—and she has expressed a desire to 
see “Ben Hur.” She has a chair which can be wheeled to the 
seat, and she can then get out into the seat, and her chair be 
taken away. Of course, she must be on the main floor; other- 
wise she would have to be carried all the way upstairs. 

In this cold weather she cannot.be taken out at night very 
well, and I thought if it were possible to get passes for the 
Wednesday matinee, I would arrange things so that I could 
get away from my office and take her in daylight. No doubt 
a couple of passes is a small matter to you—but it would mean 
a great deal to her, and I am frank in saying, it would be quite 
a saving for me. I saw “Ben Hur” nine or ten years ago, when 
it was first produced, but to be candid, I would not mind 
seeing it again. However, if it is possible to get only the one 
pass, I would pay for my own seat (even if I do have to fo 
without my luncheon for half a week—and since this dear li 
invalid must see “Ben Hur,” I would be willing to go with- 
out it for a whole week, if I must Pg! for both seats—but I 
am sure you would not want me to do that.) Seriously, though, 
Mr. Towle, I would like more than I can say, to get agp 
and it might interest you to know that several of the stars 
have been generous in this respect, among whom I might 
mention David Warfield, May Robson, Quive and 
Eleanor Robson. I did not know who was the star in this pro- 
duction; hence my writing to the manager. 

I would like to know whether I am likely to get passes by 
to-morrow morning, so give my telephone number—and~ 
would more than appreciate your letting me hear from you 
sometime between ten and twelve o’clock, to-morrow (Tues- 
day) morning. 

ing you in advance for anything you may do, I am, 
Yours very truly, 


At first blush it might seem that only a man with a 
chilled steel heart could resist such an appeal,but Mr.Towle, ~~ 
at least, managed to do so, even if David Warfield and the  — 
other stars mentioned were moved to the extent of present- 
ing the courtesies of the theatre. Mr. Towle, in his many 
years of *cross country experience with “Ben Hur,” has 
learned his little book. Therefore, instead of shedding tears 
over the ready letter-writer, willing to sacrifice her luncheon 
that her helpless friend might attend the theatre, he insti- 
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tuted an investigation and discovered that the solicitor of 
passes was an old offender—one who had exhausted all the 
standard tricks of the trade and was now forced to employ 
novel and ingenious methods of working her way into the 
theatre free of charge. 


McKAY COULDN’T QUALIFY 


To every dramatic critic in New York there came re- 
cently a request from Charles Burnham to nominate the 
twelve most attractive American actresses who should serve 
as a committee to receive President Taft at the forthcoming _ 
Actor’s Fund Fair. In order to assist the critics and refresh 
their memories, Mr. Burnham enclosed a list of two dozen 
prominent actresses considered by him eligible to such dis- 
tinction. 

Frederic McKay, dramatic critic of the Evening Mail, 
studied the list long and seriously. Among his other suc- 
cessful achievements, Mr. McKay several years ago mar- 
ried Miss Blanche Ring. Her name did not appear on Mr. 
Burnham’s list. 

So he wrote a letter to this effect: 


Dear Burnham: : 

I am sorry that I cannot aid you in your worthy purpose to 
give our President a rousing reception. Almost any twelve 
actresses could do it yet I cannot participate in your scheme. 

You have omitted from your proposed list the name of 
Blanche Ring, a comedienne who by all the rules of chivalry 
and by elementary business principles I am bound to insist is 
America’s most attractive actress. I should like very much to 
devote my faculty of discretion to a movement intended to 
-rgprerey: the protection and safety of our President during 


is visit to your Fair, but I cannot do so at the risk of my 

own life. If this be treason, make the most of it. One live 

cred in the home is worth a thousand dead ones on the 
ghway. 


UNDERSTOOD THE ORDER 


“Say you,” ordered Ned Wayburn, Lew Field’s general 
stage manager, as he entered the shop of a Forty-fourth 
Street costumer, “I’ve got a great idea for a chorus number, 
and I want to know if you can supply the costumes right 
on the spot.” 

“Well, I'll try; tell me about it,” replied the wardrobe 
man. 

“It’s a chorus of men—a sextette,” continued Wayburn. 
“Got to be rigged up so as to get a laugh on their entrance. 
I'd like them to wear those foolish, fuzzy lids that look like 
the old-time Fedoras sprouting whiskers. Six of those Al- 
pine lids, mind you, all bedraggled and trampled on like the 
train of an evening dress in a first-night crowd. Then, black 
wigs, with zigzag, scraggy locks tumbling around in a 
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regular Raymond Duncan shower. Frock coats—sort of a 


hitched up in the rear—coffee-sack trousers, and web-footed 
shoes. Got me? Very comical effect, you know. Now can 
you dig up such an outfit in a rush?” 

“Simplest thing in the world,” replied the costumer. “T’ll 
have ’em here in a jiffy.” 

And, turning toward the workrooms, he shouted: 

“Six Booth Tarkington make-ups to go out immedi- 
ately.” 


HOW LIEBLER RECREATES 


Theodore Liebler, senior member of the firm of Liebler _ 4 


& Co., resides at Stamford, Conn., one of the many suburban 
cities almost exclusively populated by New Yorkers. From 
Stamford every morning one train leaves for New York at 
9:03 and another at 9:10. 

The 9:10 train arrives first at Forty-second Street, yet 


=e 
ie 


Mr. Liebler does not take it. He invariably rushes for the - 


9:03 train, because its slower schedule allows him two addi- 
tional games of pinochle on the journey in. 


COUNTRY LURED BRYAN 


Speaking of suburban pastimes, Vincent Bryan, writer 
of librettos and lyrics, recently was a member of a week-end 
party at the new country home of Margaret Mayo, Harmon- 
on-Hudson. 

Bryan spent Saturday and Sunday pretty much as did 
the others, in walking about the grounds, motoring, and 
lounging in the spacious library. But late Sunday afternoon 
his eyes fell on a picture puzzle with which Miss Mayo had 
entertained a party of children on another occasion. 

“Tl just look this thing over,” he said. 

At ten o’clock in the evening, when the others were pre- 
paring to retire, the song-writer was still “looking it over.” 

“Breakfast at seven o’clock,” was Miss Mayo’s parting 
injunction. “You know, you men said you wanted to catch 
that eight o’clock train in the morning.” 

“T’ll be on the job,” answered Bryan. “I’ve got to make 
that train, for I’ve an important appointment to keep in 
New York. I’ve nearly got this blamed puzzle worked out, 
and I’ll be in bed in a half-hour.” 

At seven o’clock the following morning when the men 


in the party came downstairs to breakfast, they found Bryan 


at the library-table, still working on the picture-puzzle. 

“You'll have to hurry if you expect to make that train,” 
said one of them. 

“Sh-h-h, don’t disturb me,” commanded Bryan. “T’ve got 
this thing almost put together.” 

He missed breakfast, and he missed his train, but four 
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hours later he arose from the table triumphant—he had won» 
his fight with the picture-puzzle. 


REAL PRESS AGENCY 


From Fourteenth to Forty-second Streets may at first 
seem a far cry, yet the retirement of J. H. Anderson from 
the management of Huber’s Fourteenth Street Museum re- 
calls incidents to prove that it is but a step. In 1887 Mr. An- 
derson began his career at Huber’s—the only one of the 
old-line museums remainng in New York City—and during 
the twenty-two ensuing years saw on his stage such now 
prominent players as George M. Cohan and his “Royal 
Family,” Max Rogers, James J. Morton, Clarice Vance, and 
Bonnie Thornton. 

It is, however, rather of the style of publicity promotion 
in vogue at Huber’s during that long period that I would 
write. Anderson’s name never is mentioned in lists of dis- 
tinguished space-stealers that include the Wilstach trio, 
Tody Hamilton, John R. Rogers, and Major Burke, yet, 
considering his handicaps he was the king of them all. 

Anderson succeeded in drawing attention to Huber’s be- 
cause he was first of all an expert showman. He never aimed 
to qualify as a fancy writer or a juggler of adjectives, but 
he did know the value of sensational news, and he created 
it. He never approached an arrogant dramatic editor in a 
spirit of humility, with a meek request that the latter pub- 
lish the typewritten story he held in his hand; he fashioned 
‘such interesting stories out of available material that the 
dramatic editor came to him and begged for particulars. 

Anderson’s first great newspaper sensation was that of ¢ 
“The Man-Eating Lion.” So skilfully were the details 
worked out that even the most skeptical and shrewdest 
newspapermen were deceived by it. Not to delve too deeply 
‘into the particulars, Wallace the lion—actually as docile as 
a kitten—was housed in a stable in Eighteenth Street. An 
old truck horse was purchased for $10 and slain inside the 
stable, the carcass being left where Wallace might have 
found and destroyed it. Then the lion was let out of his 
cage, and at a pre-arranged signal a dozen men in the stable 
and on the street corner set up a cry that oné of the lions 
was running wild. In a few minutes a crowd gathered and 
soon the news spread all over the neighborhood and event- 
ually reached the newspaper offices. 

In less than an hour reporters from every newspaper in 
New York were on hand, hungry for the details. Of course, ¢ 
Anderson and his assistants supplied them. This incident 
took place on Wednesday, and for the remainder of the week 
the police of two precincts were called upon to hold back 
the crowds and keep the street open. For several days the 
various newspapers published extra editions, reciting the 
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progress of the lion hunt, and never 
“suspecting that the entire idea was 
‘the invention of a press agent. From 
the winter quarters in Bridgeport 
Tody Hamilton and a corps of Bar- 
num & Bailey’s animal trainers 
rushed to the city, equipped with 
“mets and traps, intent on captur- 
ing the lion and sharing in the 
publicity. They, too, were deluded 


until advised of the facts by An- 


' $uch an enormous sensation was 
being created that it interfered’ with 
traffic and business in that district, 
and finally Inspector Williams issued 
an ultimatum that unless the lion 
were captured and caged forthwith 
the police would shoot him. This de- 
Cision brought the excitement to an 
end, but not before Wallace, the Man- 
‘Eating Lion, had become the greatest 
' attraction:in the country for the time 


Another effective publicity scheme 


of Anderson’s was to release one of 


Huber’s monkeys so that he might 
escape to the roof and climb the flag- 
staff atop an adjoining bank building. 


There Mr. Monk remained all day in 
view of thousands of persons who 
stood around and gaped at his antics, 
In the evening a steeplejack accom- 
plished the chimpanzee’s release. 

A more recent feat 
wrought by Anderson in conjunction. 
with Providence. During a thunder- 
storm Anderson arranged with the 
elements that-a man standing within 
the shadow of a church, on the spire 
of which was a large gilt cross, should 
be struck by lightning. When the vic- 
tim’s clothing was removed, lo and 


behold, there was the imprint of a 


cross perfectly outlined on his back. ~ 
The newspapers all over the country 
printed lengthy accounts of the cu- — 
rious accident, and editorial writers” 
and religious fanatics attempted to 
deduce from the strange circumstance 
a warning or message from the Al- 
mighty. 

Anderson immediately announced 
the indefinite engagement of the 
cross-marked man at Huber’s, and if 
the holy sign ‘was really the work of 
an expert tattooist, he never men- 
tioned the fact. 
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ment is the expression of life. LL 


There are things which, to our 
obtuse sensibilities, seem mo- le 
tionless, but they are taking 
their part in the world-story that is emotion in the human-.heart, it is not 
being told in rhythm. For the entire strange that dancing has had an hon- 
universe is the rhythmical expression red place in the ceremonial side of 
of being. almost every religion. It is true that 
Perhaps this is why almost all peo- it has been lacking in our own Chris- 
ple respond to dancing, actively or in tian religion, in the sense in which we 
spirit. As we grow older, some of us usually use the word “dancing,” but 
seem to outgrow this desire to express even in the churches which have the 
our emotions in movement; in reality simplest form of worship, there is an 
we do not outgrow it, we simply alter element of rhythm. 
the method of expression. Dancing is For a number of years my mind 
one of the most elemental as well as was filled with a half-formed desire to 
universal methods of expressing emo-. express emotion by dancing. When I 
tions, but it is also one of the most was a girl, living on a New Jersey 
complicated. farm, the poetry of motion appealed 
As religion is perhaps the deepest to me. I saw it and felt and heard it 
793 
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everywhere: in the winds blowing over the waving 
fields of grain and through the whispering leaves of the 
trees; in the fluttering of the birds; in the steady, 
resistible growth of things; in the shimmering heat, 


the blossoming flowers; everything appealed to me 
moving, always moving, never stagnant. 

Perhaps, in those days, when I danced after the but 
terflies, I was not conscious of why I did so, and it was” 
many years later before I began to try to train this di 
sire. Even then I took it up almost unconsciously, fo 
I never studied dancing, as it is usually taught. It 
seemed natural, and I suppose that was the reason, 
when I went to New York, I went on the stage and 
took up dancing. 

During that time I was generally trying to think of ~ 
some way to make-dancing mean more, both to the © 
dancers and to the audience, than it did. So much of 
the dancing on the American stage—and off of it, too, ~ 
for that matter—seemed meaningless, more like work ~ 
than like pleasure. It was too strenuous and not enough 
expressive of real emotions. 


[9] 


One day while I was in Buffalo, N. Y., I found the | 
inspiration that crystalized my nebulous thoughts, that 7 
showed me the way to express myself in dancing. The | 
inspiration—probably most persons would laugh to 7 
hear it called such—was an illustration showing an ~ 
East Indian dancer, that stared at me*in the window © 
of a cigar store as I was passing. No, my plan did not 
spring into existence full formed immediately, but the ~ 
cigar sign just gave me the idea. 

“Why not go to India for my inspiration?” I asked 
myself. “It is a country full of mysticism and romance,” 

I argued. “It has many dances, religious and other- 

- wise, and it has not been exploited in America or Eu- © 
rope. It is also a country of oriental fascination, and — 
its customs and people will prove more than inter- 
esting.” 

Perhaps the proper thing to have done then would 
have been to pack up and go over to-India for a few 
years. But I was not in a position to do that, and so L 
began to look about for a substitute. I began to study 
books on India, its people and religion, and soon be- 
came greatly interested in the subject. Everywhere I 
could find a Hindoo I cultivated his acquaintance, striv- 
ing to get into the spirit of their lives so that I could 
understand what their dances meant to them, One can- 
not dance. unless one knows what the dance means. 




















MY INSPIRATION 


' When I got back to New York I was quite for- 
tunate in making friends of the members of a firm of 
Indian merchants there, Bhumgara & Co. They were 
 Parsees—the Parsees were originally Persians, and are 
the merchants of India. 

At their store I picked up a number of Indian ob- 
jects, which I thought might afterwards prove of serv- 
ice when I had completed my plans—and my plars by 
that time were becoming quite definitely formed. 

When they saw that I was really interested in In- 
dia, and was not merely a curiosity seeker, they decid- 
ed to be friends, and took a great deal of trouble to help 
me in my search for the proper properties and the right 
atmosphere. Their establishment was a sort of meeting- 


|. place for all the Hindoos in New York. I met them all, 
_ and after a little while I was invited to the tea parties 


| held in the store after it was closed for the day. They 
| were very enjoyable tea parties, too. 

ae When the boys—I always think and speak of them 
as “the boys”—understood why I was so anxious to 
learn as much about Indian life as possible, they be- 
‘came much interested, and some time later, when the 
New York Hindoos gave some sort of an entertain- 
ment, I was asked to take the part of Rani in a, little 
Hindoo play. This was at the time when the Gaekwar 


| — of Baroda visited America, and the entertainment was . = 


in his honor, 
[o] 


By that time, from my reading and study and from 
what my Hindoo friends could shotv and tell me, I had 
learned a number of the Hindoo dances. I remember, 
though, how long it took them to understand why I 
wanted old clothes for my Cobra dance. They offered 
to get me new and gorgeous costumes, but I told them 
I wanted a charmer’s costume that had been worn, as 
it would. mean so much more and would help me to 


< _ €reate the illusion of my snake charmer. 


I developed the Cobra dance from the stories of the 
snake charmers of whom I had read and had been told, 
and in it I try to give an impression of the charmer in 
the open square in a Hindoo village and also of the 
snake he is charming. 

At that time, which was my first public appearance 
as a Hindoo dancer, my ideas were still far from being 
sharply defined, the Cobra dance probably being more 
clear cut than anything else I had thought of. But the 
encouragement I received after this performance was 
Sufficient to spur me to renewed effort. The Indian 
potentate, the Gaekwar of Baroda, gave me a number 
of valuable suggestions after the performance. 





























ies 
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I continued my studies in New York, gradually 
curing a few of the Hindoos to help me in the da 
and also enlarging the scope of the scenes. I at: 
finished the “Radha” dance and amid the greatest t 
sion and excitement, I gave this—and the Cobra z 
the Spirit of Incense—at the Hudson Theatre, N 
York, where I had a succéss d’éstime. 

After my matinees at the Hudson Theatre I becam 
confident that with a little more time to work them 
up they would be a success. I went to London, whe: 

I gave the dances at the Aldwych Theatre, and then © 
on the Continent, playing in France and Germany, con- 7 
tinually improving the dances, adding detail after de-” 
tail to them, and getting more Hindoos to assist me, © 
Some of the Hindoo boys who are with me now I go 
on the Continent, some in New York, but most of them 
I found in London. 


[0] 


Last year I went back to London, and during my ~ 
seven weeks at the Scala Theatre there, I practically 
completed my dances. I had the very valuable assist- 
ance of suggestions from the Rajah of Kuch Behar, © 
who visited London at that time and who seemed very 
much interested in the work I was doing. In fact, I 
have been very much gratified to learn that the Hin- 
doos thoroughly approve of my dances, even those = 
whith treat of religious subjects—and nearly every- 
thing that touches India has an element of religion 
about it. I met the Rajah and his wife, the Rani, and 
from her I obtained many valuable points, especially 
with reference to my costume and the manner of weat- 
ing the jewels. 

In “The Temple” act I am the idol of Radha, who 
comes to life or awakens after the temple priests havé 
completed their ceremony of worship. This, and 
dance of the Yogi in “The Forest,” are two dances th 
are full of religious import and significance, and brea 
the mystic symbolism of the Buddhist religion. Wh 
I first thought of doing it I was a little fearful that 
Hindoo friends would not like it. They did like it, ho 
ever, and I was greatly pleased when I received a letter 
from a Hindoo law student in Calcutta, J. Basu, who 
had seen me in this dance. Rs 

He congratulated me for my playing of “Radha” 
and added, 

“IT wonder how can an American lady so per- 
fectly imitate the internal emotions of the great 
lover of Krishna. Be sure we appreciate your re- 
fined taste and thoughtfulness and the amount 
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of labor which you have taken in studying the 
spirit arid meaning of Indian dancing in its high- 
est and noblest form. I find, to my surprise, that 
you not only feel like Radha, but have caught 
the true spirit of the East, its mysticism, its 
ceaseless longing for the infinite, its passionate 
admiration for the energy or Shakti side of Nature 

a feat which I thought was impossible for any 

Western artist even to realize—but you have 

not only caught it, but have also interpreted it. 

You are doing a great service, not only to India, 

but to the world at large, by introducing a new 

method of dancing, in which the external is led 

by the internal.” 

I think this letter pleased me more than all of the 
flattering press notices I received, because I knew Mr. 
Basu would not have written to me as he did unless 
I had convinced him that I had gotten, to a small ex- 
tent, at least, into the spirit of the Hindoo heart. 


[9] 


When I returned from Europe I felt that my dances 
had been developed so that they would appeal to Ameri- 
can audiences. The evening performances were started 
as experiments, my manager, Mr. Henry B. Harris, 
thinking the entertainment would be sufficient to in- 
terest Americans, even though it meant an entire even- 
ing of dancing. 

Our success has justified our judgment. 

My dances really represent about five years’ work 
and I am continually adding to them, a little detail here 
and there—for they are made up of detail. I am not 
sure that I can continue the performance as it is for 
an indefinite period. I could if every one were as greatly 
interested in the Hindoos as I am, but every one is not. 

Therefore, I hope before long to have a Hindoo play, 
in which the dancing will have a prominent part, but 
which will be a real play that will have an interesting 
story and also will portray something of the fascinating 
mysticism of the Hindoo character and spirit. When I 
get this play—and if it is the success I hope it will be— 
then I can say that the inspiration born of the farm 
and the cigar-sign has become something worth while. 


Nat KD ous 


























EFORE the ink on the contract had 
dried, Gloria met Irving McLean. 
Explaining, she waved the paper 

triumphantly, and he, in his fatherly 
way, took her hands and made a pretty 
speech. Pink-cheeked and breathless, 
Gloria answered: 

“It’s the most wonderful luck—like 
a dream I can’t break through.” 

“You don’t want to break through it, 
Gloria?” 

“T want to stay asleep forever !” 

“There’s a dream-car awaiting,” he 
smiled, “and somewhere down town 
there’s a dfeam-mother who will be 
giad to hear the news.” 


“You make me ashamed of my blind’ 


engrossment,” she said. 
And they went out through the lobby 
of the theatrical office into Broadway. 
In McLean’s car, the girl sat erectly, 
her eyes upon the crowded street. 
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“You are happy?” he asked. 
“So happy! Thinking, too; 
back.” 


ance.” 


“Please be serious. Remember out = 


first meeting? You were standing in the” 


entrance of the Holland. building, when — 
I—what a shabby little serge I wore, = 


waltzed up and asked the way. You, im 
that heaven-help-me-out-of-this mam- 
ner of yours, took me up the stairs and 
into the office. Our amazement, when — 
the manager picked me out! And, after- 
ward, your advice to go home and mar- 


looking — 


i. 


“At twenty-three, a risky perform- — 


ae 


S 


ry and forget the dream—the dream of ~ 


my life, mind you! Then good-by, the 
long seasons on the road; now New 
York again, and,” she touched the pa- 
per, “this!” : 

“It will be good experience for you, 
Gloria.” 
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“Splendid: experience. Irving !—may- 
pe I'll play Juliet!’ | 

He smiled at her breathlessness. 
“Maybe. Who knows?” 

“Oh, it’s too glorious to bear. It 
hurts !” 

“Youth. and success can’t hurt very 
deeply, child.” 

“Press-agent!” she laughed; and 
then, as the car drew up to the curb, 
“Here already? How much faster it is 
than street-car riding. Now, to open the 
little mother’s eyes. Aren’t you coming 
in, Irving?” 

He shook his head. “When shall you 
leave for Boston?” 

“To-morrow; the position must be 
filled at once.” 

“Why not make the trip in my ma- 
chine?” 

“Oh, you are going, too?” 

“My dear little girl, I could hardly 
miss your opening.” 

She gave him a quick. look. They 
were standing on the steps of the apart- 
ment house; the sun shone on his. clean- 
shaven: face and brought out lines about 
his eyes, tired, knowledgeful eyes, soft- 
ened now by a warm interest. 

He looked up at her, smiling. “Well 
—afraid?” 

A blush swept her face. “Don’t be 
silly. Come for us at ten. If I fail, the 
car can carry me to the river.” 

“It will carry you to great victories,” 
he predicted. 

Gloria hoped so, and. ran up the steps, 
to burst in upon her mother, with “Kiss 
me! honor me! I’ve attained the all- 
powerful height of leading lady !” 

A little, blacksgowned woman rose in 
bewilderment, and, when Gloria unfold- 
ed the paper, bent over it breathlessly. 

“Leading woman with The Melton 

Stock!” she cried. “An eighteen-week 
contract! Why, dearest!” 
_- Gloria laughed. “Isn’t it great? Irv- 
ing’s going to take us over in hig ma- 
chine. It will be my first taste of stock 
work.” 

Her mother picked up her sewing. 
Gloria’s success had been her success, 
and Gloria’s joy, her joy. Yet the eyes 
She dropped were full of tears. 

“Who is the leading man?” Gloria 
fattled on, absorbed in her happiness. 


“I remember now—Willard Leigh. He 
played the leads with Drina Lacy last — 
season, and I was the maid who dusted 
off the first act. Then, he didn’t deign — 
a smile; now, he’ll have to make love to 
me every night. Funny, isn’t it?” 

“You say that Mr. McLean is going 
with us?” Mrs. Shannon asked. “Dear, 
isn’t that a good deal—” 

“It’s. an all right thing to do,” Gloria 
interposed, carelessly. 

Her mother laid down the lace she 
was ruffling, 

“He seems very serious-in his inten- 
tions.” 

“Heavens! I hope not.” . 

“Why, dear? He is attractive, well- 
to-do, and would be able to take you off 
the stage.” 

Gloria whirled about. “Mother, what 
are you driving at?” 

“At your age,,I should have seen long” 
ago,” smiled Mrs. Shannon. “I predict — 
that, before we reach Boston, Mr. Mc- 
Lean will ask you to. become his wife.” 

Gloria stared at her mother, opened 
her mouth to speak, thought better of 
it, and laughed. 

McLean had been married five years. 
Gloria, who in the past months had 
been sliding down the easiest incline in 
the world, was clearly aware of the 
fact. 

“There’s nothing at all like that be- 
tween us,” she. said, coolly. 

“Then it would hardly do to have 
him accompany us,” 

“Why ae . 

“Dear, your own intuition should—” 

Gloria snapped her fingers, and said, 
“Pout!” 

Her mother’s: sewing slipped to the 
floor. 

“You wouldn’t have spoken this way 
two-years ago. You’ve changed so much 
that it frightens me. I hardly know 
you.” Rising, she came over to the girl 
and took her hands. “Don’t lose what 
brings a woman untold harm. to lose, 
your womanliness, Edna.” 

“Now, mother are you. homesick? If 
you are, take the next train for Wash- 
ington. And please don’t call me ‘Edna.’ 
I am Gloria—gloriously happy! Home? 
Four ugly walls. Marriage? A i 
yoke, wrinkles, and one man. for eterne 
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ity. I know, mother—but one man! one 
set of manners, left at the office after 
the first year, one way of saying things! 
Imagine it!” 

The horror in Mrs, Shannon’s eyes 
deepened into something tragic. 

“Little mother, don’t spoil my happy 
day.” Gloria smiled down at her with 
a sudden sweetness. “As for the right 
of things—we all have a knowledge of 
that deep down in our hearts. We all 
of us know the paths we are taking.” 

“Mrs. Shannon looked up into her 
daughter’s face, a young, gray-eyed, 
earnest face, and returned the smile 
faintly. 

“Perhaps I am a bit tragic,” she 
sighed; and then, crossing the room to 
pick up a card, “but a breath from 
‘ home this morning brought back so 
many things.” 

Reading the name on the card, Gloria 
cried : 

“Alan Johns? Here in New York? 
Why, mother, what a shame I missed 
him !” 

“He promised to come back again to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

“And we shall be gone; I’ve half a 
' mind to wait. Does he look just the 
same ?” 

“Older, of course, but as straight as 
ever. Indeed, Alan is delightful. It was 
$0 good, too, to hear of old friends. 
Jennie Mason is married, with twins, 
and—” 

“Mother, spare me! What did Alan 
say about himself?” 

“Why, he spoke more of family af- 
fairs, in particular, of his little sister’s, 
whose marriage to a New Yorker 
turned out so wretchedly.” 

Gloria laughed. “A Washington man 
hates a New York man as the devil 
hates holy water! I hope Alan hasn’t 
developed into—Heigho! What’s sad- 
der than a rehashed romance?” 

“Alan is so fond of his sister. Poor 
little Nannie!” Mrs. Shannon sighed. 
“Her husband’s infatuation for some 
actress has nearly broken her heart. 
Alan said he’d rather see a woman dead 
than on the stage.” 

“He said that to you—about me?” 
Gloria jumped to her feet. “I suppose 
he even classed me with the woman who 
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broke his sister’s heart!” Snatching 
the card, she-tore it in two. “So muc 
for Mr. Alan Johns! for his priggi 
conceit and platitudes! Oh, the inso- 
lence of him!” Suddenly she checked 
herself, shaking her head. “No, tha 
isn’t the best way. Just as soon as we 
are in New York again, I’ll send fo 
Alan. I'll show him, mother, how fine 
and broad and straight a woman on th 
stage can keep.” 

Two weeks of the Boston engage-~ 
ment passed. Adoring girls showered ~ 
flowers on Gloria and critics wielded 
fluent pens to praise her versatility. Iry 
ing McLean, framing excuses that were 
but little needed, stayed on in Boston — 
and made weeks delightful with adven-— 
ture. It was he who found Gloria and~ 


‘her mother cosy apartments; it was hé 


who rounded off the angles of her still © 
undeveloped _ art. 4 


forwarded to Gloria from her New 
York addresses. The old name, Edna ~ 
Shannon, gave her funny little thrills 
as did the strong, slanting lines running © 
across the pages. It was a letter full of 
memories and things that might yet be, 
it sent her thoughts, on unwilling flight, ~ 
back to the quiet life and the boy whose ~ 
grave eyes had never smiled at her 
dream. She put the letter from her, un 
answered. 

For the fourth week, under the sum — 
of Gloria’s success, the management of © 
the stock company announced a pro-~ 
duction of “Romeo and Juliet,” which 
sent the leading lady into the seventh 
heaven of delight. Every minute of the © 
day was spent in perfecting a part that © 
was to be the climax of her dream. 

On Monday afternoon, McLean ap- © 
peared at her apartment with a tele-— 
gram in his hands and vivid regret im 
his eyes. His presence had been impera-— 
tively demanded in New York. 

“Rut the first night!” Gloria protest-— 
ed. “What shall I do without you? Was ~ 
the message really so wunmerciful? 
You’re so secretive about it. Who was” 
it from?” 

For answer, he only looked 
steadily. 

Then Gloria knew, and a flush stung 
her face. She was silent, swallowin; 


ce 


at her 
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something in her throat. So the mes- 
sage had been from his wife—a person- 
ality whom in the past: weeks Gloria 
had thrust from her mind. Now, this 
“other woman’s rights reproached her, 
and she found herself a little fright- 
ened. 

“T didn’t dream—” she began. 

He caught at the unfinished thought. 
“Not a word that would cast a shadow 
on our friendship.” 

He came and seated himself beside 
her, his face grave, even to sadness. 

“And yet,” he added in a lower voice, 
“shadows might lead to light, and there 
is so little light! I sometimes wonder—” 

In the silence that rose, she won- 
dered, too; yet questioned if that won- 
dering was worth while, if it did not 
lead to things sad and tragic and be- 
wildering. 

“I do not know what is in my own 
heart,” she stammered. 

He put a hand over hers. His eyes, 
holding more than warm interest, told 
her. 

The woman who was Gloria did not 


mind, but the girl Edna shrank back | 


and cried: 

“No, no. Not that! I am sorry. I am 
horribly ashamed. No! no!” 

A long look between them, and he 
dropped her hand and got to his feet. 
Without actual speech, the climax that 
the past weeks had been sweeping to- 
wards them was reached and past. For 
the man, its dénofiment held little deep- 
er than passing regret. It stabbed the 
woman where she had. never been 
stabbed before. Laughing, she had 
danced about the flame, loving the 
sparks and whirl of light. With the first 
touch of fire, she had stumbled upon 
undreamed, frightening depths. 

An hour later she was hurrying down 
an alleyway that let her through a little 
door, into the land of make believe, 
where hovered the tense expectancy, 
the shouted orders and hurry of a first 
night. 

Gloria made a beautiful Juliet. She 
was so young and. wondering and sur- 
prised. Somehow, she had caught the 
idea of a new world in her gowns, the 
first was like day-dawn and fading 
Stars ; rose-pink color was the dawn and 


pearls, the stars. Costumed, thrilling to — 
the shut-off sound of music and the 
hundred entrances out front, she 
stretched out her arms. | 

“Juliet,” she dreamed, “the youngest 
lover the gray world has ever known ~ 
breathed his wonder-words to you. 
Long ago, you died for him; to-night, 
you live and yearn to die, again!” 

Her mother touched her shoulder. 
The curtain call had sounded. Under 
the spell of Gloria’s full voice, the peo- — 
ple out front thrilled, and sent their 
pleasure in great waves across the foot- 
lights. They brought the final curtain 
up again and again—until, laughing, 
breathless, speechless almost, Gloria 
swept to her dressing-room. 

A man in evening-clothes stood be- 
fore her door. 

“Irving!” she cried, “you stayed. 
Congratulate me!” 

2 He turned. Alan Johns stood before 
er. 

Amazed, and in a sudden flood of 
emotion, glad, she ran towards him. 

“Alan! I’ve wondered why you 
hadn’t tried to find me out. Oh, [I’m 
glad, glad that you have, to-night, of all 
nights !” 

Suddenly she realized that her hands 
had not been taken, and that something 
like horror was dawning in his eyes. 

“Why,” she stammered, “don’t you 
know me?” 

“You !—Gloria Shannon!” 

She ignored the inflection. 

“Yes, I meant to have you think of 
me as Edna, I don’t know why. You 
haven’t changed a bit; you’re just as 
straight and grave as ever—too grave. 
What has the world been doing to 
you?” 

“What has the world been doing to 
you?” he replied, and followed her into 
the room. 

He had not touched her hands yet. 
Now, without asking permission, he 
closed the door and faced her, still with 
that unfathomable horror in his eyes. 

“T can’t believe it,” he said. 

“What, Alan?” 

“That this is you.” 

She gave a little laugh. “Why?” 

His hands gripped the back of a 
chair, he leaned across them. 
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_. “Because of what I came to tell Glo- 
tia Shannon.” 

- Something sick swept her, and the 
‘laughter faded to a smile. 

“T came to tell her,” he went on slow- 
ly, “that she is breaking another wom- 
an’s heart, killing another woman’s 
faith and turning another woman’s life 
to hell.” 

Across the room’s length, she stared 
at him. Mechanically, her lips formed, 
“Who is this other woman?” 

_ And then, before he could answer, 
she knew, and her hands flew to her 
mouth to hush the cry that rang there. 
' . “You came to plead—to me—for Irv- 
ing McLean’s wife?” she said, and 
broke into half hysterical laughter. 

His words, “She is my _ sister,” 
hushed the laughter. 

“Oh!” It was a gasp. “Your sister? 
Alan! How unfortunate! But please let 
me explain’”—she was fighting hard for 
self-control—“Mr. McLean is merely a 
friend, if you think otherwise—” 

“T do think otherwise.” 

“You insult me!” 

He turned upon her hotly. 

“On the ninth of last month McLean 
left New York; you left the city on that 
date, with him! His wife could bring 
suit because of you. I insult you? Facts 

‘insult you. Life itself insults you.” 

“Alan, please, I—” 

Twice she tried to go on, and failed. 

His bitter eyes swept her dressing- 
table, heaped high with the unrealities 
“a her art, and then came back again to 

er. 

“Don’t!” she said. 

“With a home,” he began, “with peo- 
ple to honor and protect you, you 
choose this!” 

“T choose this,” she repeated, proud- 
ly. “You seem to cling to worn out 
ideas, Mr. Johns. To-day there are as 
many good, true women out in the 
world fighting, as there are in your 
ideal homes, which are mostly castles in 

_the air. You judge by this”—her glance 
swept the room—‘“but let me tell you 
one truth. I am a better, stronger wom- 
an to-day than I was two years ago— 

_ before I chose—‘this.’ ” 

He laughed shortly and folded his 
arms. “It appears so.” 


The laughter cut her: like a knife.’ 

“Oh, you men, you men!” she cried, — 
“it is always the outside. Can’t you see? 
A woman does not have to darn stock- 
ings and walk only the little, narrow 
paths to keep her purity. Out here in 
the world, there are no gray tints, 
There is only one road, or the other. 
Black or white, Can’t you see that you 


have made an extraordinary mistake’ ~ 


about this whole affair—that you have 
a both Mr. McLean and my- 7 
self ?” ; 

“No,” he answered, “I can’t see.” 

“Then,” she spoke more faintly and 
her head drooped, “I suppose that’s the 
price we women on the stage must pay. 
No, don’t talk any more. Your sister 
shall have back every thought my friend. 
has given me, Good-night.” 


In the same moment that his eyes” 3 


bade her a good-by full of dying 
dreams, Mrs. Shannon came hurrying 
into the room and held out an armful 
of roses. 

“Look, dear, from Mr. McLean.” 

Gloria stared after the man who 
passed across her threshold into the 
night beyond. 

“There are .more flowers outside,” 
her mother went on excitedly; “also a 
most impatient reporter. But I wouldn't 
let his interview spoil Alan’s—how glad 
I was to see the boy! Did he think you 
changed ?” 

“Yes,” the white heat from electric 
bulbs shone full upon Gloria’s face, “he 
thought me changed.” 

Her mother, not catching the tones, 
smiled. 

“T faced something new to-day; to- 
night I have faced something terrible.” 

Gloria got to her feet and held out 
her arms for the flowers. 

“But, because it is too late to turn, I 
shall go on facing these things and 
fighting them and learning how to keep 
my faith. It is a strange road, this road 


to the stars. Singing winds blow along | . 


the way. Knowledge is born. Dreams 
die.” Under the white light the eyes 
grew tense. “And when I’ve learned 
how to smile, though my heart is sick 
with tears, when I’ve taken more’ blind 
steps, crossed the brink, maybe, I shall 
have joined the ranks of the great ones 
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who have arrived, Oh, I know why their 
eyes are always sad, sad, sad.” 

Mrs. Shannon uttered a weak protest 
and began to cry. 

Gloria went to her mother and kissed 
her. : 

“Forgive me, dear. No—it wasn’t a 
reproach—how could I reproach you? 
You made my dream come true.” 

Her mother pressed the white young 
hands to her cheek. 

“Everything will come right,” she 
cried. “Mr. McLean has gone, and Alan 
—let me say it—has come into your life 
again. Alan is the kind of man you 
were made for. He’ll make you happy, 
sweetheart. He'll teach you the value of 
simple things. All this is very splendid, 
this fame and glare and beauty. But the 
girl that Alan cared for was more con- 
tented—even with her unfilled dream. 
Find her again, Bring her back, for Al- 
-an’s sake.” 

“More contented, mother; not hap- 


pier. And then,” Gloria put her hands 
uP before her face, “she can’t come 
ack.” 

Some one rapped sharply on the 
door. Gloria gave her mother a little 
push, 

“The reporter. Tell him that I'll see 
him in just a moment. Yes, mother— 
go.” 
Closing the door, the girl who had ~ 
that night reached the climax of her 
dream, drew back against it. Slow, hot” 
tears stung her cheeks. She dragged a 
chair to the mirror and sinking into it 
stared at the reflected face. 

“She can’t come back,” her lips quav- 
ered. “She died when no one under- 
stood.” 

A moment later, Gloria, on her way 
to join the people whose eyes are al- 
ways sad, turned, as the reporter en- 
tered ; and, turning, found another mile- 
stone had been passed. She could smile, 
though her heart was sick with tears. 


DURING A BAD SEASON 


We can’t all be winners and choose; 
We’re most of us sinners and lose; 
And it’s really too sad 


In a season so bad 


There’s so few of us Skinners and Drews. 








Going to the Theatre in 


London 


By ADOLPH KLAUBER 


HE thing which strikes the average Englishman as 

most peculiar in the American theatre is, I think, 

the absence of the pit element, which, so far as he 
is concerned, does not appear to exist. It is true you will 
find much the same types in the gallery here, but then 
the average visiting Englishman doesn’t patronize the 
gallery. On the other hand, it is the presence of the pit _ 
crowd—the democratic patrons of the theatre who go 
for the sake of the play and the players, who are unmind- 
ful of being seen, (although they very frequently make 
their presence felt)—that the stranger from America finds 
most interesting and unusual in the London play-houses, 


THE “PIT” AS IT REALLY IS 


ON THE part of untraveled Americans, there seems 
to be a general misconception about the London pit. In 
fact, I have been asked again and again as to its exact 
location, whether it was a “well” sunk in the center of the 
auditorium, or whether, as in some theatres of the South 
and West, an allusion to the pit was merely a reference 
to the top gallery, the “nigger heaven,” as the Southern 
theatre-goer. has it. The day of the old London pit, with 
its rag-tag elements of society, abusing each other and 
exchanging compliments of orange peel, is now no more. 
But what is lost in picturesqueness is more than made 
up in comfort. The London pit, though it may not appeal 
to those used to better places in the theatre, is by no 
means bad. In the modern London theatre the pit lies 
just back of the stalls, corresponding to our orchestra 
and parquette, and though somewhat remote ‘from the 
stage, affords a fairly decent point of vantage both for 
the hearing and the seeing of a play. Instead of uphol-* 
stered chairs, however, the pittite must content himself 
with the soft side of a plank, for benches often prevail 
instead of chairs, and on crowded nights you sit close 
to your neighbor. The character of the patrons of the pit 
varies, of course, but in the average London playhouse 
it is about on a par with the element that goes into the 
balcony on Broadway. There is usually a shilling gallery 
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- for “the gods”—as we term the democratic element over 
here that pays its money, takes its choice, and further 
reserves the privilege of expressing its approval or dis- 
approval in applause or hissing as the case may be. With 
us the privilege, like many other privileges assumed to 
be an accompaniment of democracy, is oftimes more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observance, but the London 
pittite and the galleryite know their rights. And they are 
not slow in asserting them. : 

In the better London theatres it costs two-and-six to 
go into the pit, which, relatively speaking, is a good sum 
to pay, for a half-dollar in New York isn’t much better 
than a shilling in London, when it comes to purchasing 
value. Generally speaking, the cost of theatre-going is 
higher in London than in New York, and you will have 
to pay ten-and-six for the ticket there that the American 
theatre sells, or is supposed to sell, for two dollars. 


MIXING WITH PITTITES 


THE PIT crowd begins to assemble as early as five 
o’clock in the afternoon, and, in cases of a great success, 
even earlier than that. My first experience as.a pittite oc- 
curred in London one summer night two years ago, 
when, after vain efforts to buy, borrow, beg, or steal 
stalls for “The Merry Widow,” the then reigning success 
at Daly’s Theatre, I finally decided to see it from the pit. 
When I arrived at the theatre, about five o’clock one Sat- 
urday afternoon, I found that there was already a long 
line of men and boys and women, the foremost with face 
glued to the pit door, and the line extending far around 
the narrow passageway, to the street in front of the 
theatre. Now with every desire in the world to send my 
New York constituency some news of this great-reigning 
success, and not without some curiosity of my own, I 
was still far from willing to cool my heels for the best 
part of three hours until the doors should open. 

I turned and found a newsboy at my elbow. 

“T’ll ’old your place for you, sir,” he repeated. “What 
time’ll you be back?” 

It was then that I discovered for the first time this 
London institution, the place-holder at the door of the 
pit, one of the many means by which one of the strug- 
gling unemployed, or of the poorly paid, seeks to add a 
few shillings to his meager, frugal income. There was 
no risk involved. The boy was quick to note the for- 
eigner. 

“It'll be all roight, sir,” he said, in his cheerful Cock- 
ney way. “Is the lady comirg, too? Me and me friend ’Il 
stand in line, and all you’ll have to do will be to change 
places with us when you come around to-night. Only a 
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shillin’ sir, a shillin’ apiece. It’s worth it, sir, not to ha 
to wait.” 

At seven o’clock we were back in the nafrow court, 
but long before I had been able to disentangle my boy 
from the dozen or so others, all looking very much alike, 
his cheerful tones greeted me with, “’Ere you are, sir, 
’ere you are, and you and the lady’ll get in the first row 
if you look sharp when you pass the door.” 

“Gee-rusalem,” I muttered, as we dropped into the 
interstices left by the departing boys, “a good half-hour 
to wait—or more.” 

But, after all, I found the waiting far from tedious. 


ENTERTAINING THE “LINE” 


Hawkers of fruit and chocolate passed along the line, 
finding ready buyers among the waiting patrons of the 
pit, and every few minutes some new vaudeville fakir, — 
out of work, would come along, to entertain the crowd,~ 
with tumbling, dancing, singing, or imitations. First a 
juggler appeared, and when a bobby sent him spinning 
faster than his plates and balls, a contortionist took his 
place, spread a ragged carpet mat and began to turn him- 
self inside-out while the newsboys and shop-girls going 
home from work, shouted encouragement and apprecia- 
tion. Finally, the bobby ordered him to “move on,” but 
not until a generous shower of pennies had fallen on the 
mat. The next man to appear carried a valise from which 
he produced wigs, crimped hair, and several false noses. 
His entertainment consisted of imitations of composers, 
“famous” he called them, but “infamous” they really 
were. He was not encouraged, either, for the pit line 
knew good from bad, and wasn’t to be parted from its 
pennies without proper value in return. 

The crowd was genial, orderly, well dressed, and 
when the doors were opened, finally, I expected a head- 
long rush. But there was not the slightest suggestion of 
a scramble. A little congestion, naturally, at the narrow 
entrance, where a smiling, good-natured bobby, remarked 
quite pleasantly : 

“Now, then, go easy—just the same as you went into 
church last Sunday—if you did go.” 

Then a short passage up a flight of narrow stairs, 
past a little cubby-hole, where the tickets are handed out 
after-you have duly deposited your two-and-six, into the 
theatre, and ready for the play. 


REFRESHMENTS AND PROGRAMS 


A POPULAR American fictioner, whose. sense of 
humor is sometimes stronger than his sense of fact, once 
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described his experiences in going to the theatre in Lon- 
don at great length, the remarkable part of his story, 
to any one who knows both places, being that he had 
hopelessly confused conditions as they are to be found in 
Paris, with those you find in London. It was a tale of 
tortuous alleys traversed in the hunt for seats, of dense 
and uncomprehending people blocking the doorway and 
the aisles, of extortion here, discomfort there, in short, 
the typical tale of the American who goes abroad and 
doesn’t like conditions because they differ from what he 
is accustomed to, It was interesting but not convincing, 
the real fact being that nowhere will you find more genu- 
ine courtesy and good treatment than in the London 
theatres. You pay sixpence for your program, to be sure, 
but the idea that the program girl is insistent, that she 
blocks the way until you pay, that she is impolite and 
inattentive to your wants, is just another fable of the 
sore-head. One thing that must strike the American at 
once, is the more general custom of dressing for the 
play. Evening dress prevails not only in the stalls, but 
often, at the better houses, in the balconies and even in 
the pit and gallery there is a sprinkling of low-neck 
gowns and swallow-tails, 

Americans, as a rule, are rather pleased, I think, at 
the English custom of serving refreshments between the 
acts, when, for the time being, the neatly gowned ushers, 
in their white caps and aprons, pass cheerily up and 
down the aisles with little trays of bonbons, coffee in 
after-dinner cups, and the dainty little individual tea- 
service, with its invariable slices of thin bread and but- 
ter and plain cake. You pay your money—one shilling, 
generally—and take your choice and the waitress is at 
your elbow in good time to relieve you of the burden- 
some tray, before the next thrill comes to send the whole 
thing helter-skelter to your lap. 


APPLAUD AT RIGHT TIME 


ONE marked peculiarity of the English audience, as 
contrasted with the American, is the absence of applause 
during the progress of an act. Thus you are never of- 
fended by the “scene call,” that first aid in destroying il-_ 
lusion not infrequently encountered in our own theatres. © 
After all, why not wait until the curtain falls to give 
this demonstration of approval? Some actors may prefer 
the noisy applause and this immediate recognition of | 
their merits, but it often interrupts important passages, 
and if satisfying to the individual, it is very often a deter- 
rent to the imagination and perfect enjoyment. However, 
my impression has been that, except in rare cases, the so- 
called stolid Englishman, when he is moved, will go 
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about as far as anybody in registering his approval, only 
he has his opinion as to the proper time and place. Ap- ~ 
plause is perhaps more general and prolonged at the — 
ends of the acts than in the American theatres, and cer- © 
tainly the English audience, or that portion of it which ~ 
is democratic enough to have no desire to conceal its © 
affections and feelings, is more loyal to favorites and ~ 
more openly demonstrative with regard to them. ’ 

.At,the Coliseum one night last summer, the ordinary © 
placidity of the music-hall audience between “turns” was ~ 
suddenly interrupted by thunderous applause, and the | 
next thing I knew, about half, of the people in the bal- 
conies and galleries were standing and cheering loudly. ~ 
Miss Constance Collier had just entered a stage box and © 
the demonstration was in her honor. It is a pleasant cus- 
tom, this recognition of their favorites, and must cer- 
tainly be warming to the hearts of the artists. 


THE ENGLISH AS ENTHUSIASTS 


WHEN it comes to genuine enthusiasm on occasions 
that demand it, there is nothing slow about the English 
audience. I was at His Majesty’s last summer, on the 
evening of the day that the King’s list of birthday hon- 
ors was published, including that of a title to the now 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. The bill was “Twelfth 
Night” and the famous actor-manager was cast for 
Malvolio, making his first entrance down a flight of 
stairs to the right of the stage. Hardly had he become 
visible, when the whole audience was upon its feet, in the 
stalls, as well as in the galleries, shouting, gesticulating, 
making the welkin ring with as uproarious a welcome as 
ever attested the popularity of any actor. As for Sir 
Herbert, he was visibly overcome and for a moment it 
seemed almost as if the play would stop. The pallor was 
visible under his make-up—I sat quite close and can at- 
test the truth of that—and his hands, holding the cham-  ~ 
berlain’s staff, were shaking like an aspen. He did pull © 
himself together and finish the play, making a quick ~ 
change to formal evening-dress and removing his make- 
up before appearing in response to the thunderous ap- — 
plause that followed the final curtain. It was probably ~ 
not until an hour later that he was able to make his way ~~ 
out of the stage door, a steady stream of people, many of 
whom he did not know, passing from the auditorium to © ~ 
the green-room, to shake his hand and extend fervent 
congratulations. 

One of the most amusingly paradoxical signs in New 
York hangs in front of a Forty-second Street place of 
amusement. It reads “The American Theatre—the Only 
Real English Music Hall in New York.” 
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ENGLISH MUSIC HALLS 


BUT it takes more than a label to create an atmos- 
phere, and the description is about as near the facts as 
such descriptions often are. It would be difficult to say 
why the English Music Hall and the American vaude- 
ville houses seem such utterly different things, for when 
ali is said and done, the quality of the entertainment in 
them is not so very much unlike. Slap-stick comedians, 
comic ballad singers, and players of the one-act sketch, 
help to fill in the programs at the Oxford, the Palace, 
and other houses of a similar class, as well as those in 
the poorer sections of the city, where you get your 
amusement at from sixpence to a shilling a head and 
take your chances on finding a seat when you go in. Of 
course, when it comes to the Empire and the Alhambra 
the difference is more marked, the ballet as it exists at 
those houses being a style of entertainment which our 
managers insist has no appeal for the American public. 
When Genée appeared at the Empire, it was in pan- 
tomimic ballets in which the entire story was told in the 
action of the dancers and the actors. Here there must 
be a musical comedy “plot” and the usual accompani- 
ments, But some of these English ballets are exquisitely 
beautiful, and I reallly think it is a pity we do not have 
them. 


THE SORDID SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


A FEATURE of the London music hall which does 
not sppeal to the average American is the freedom given 
to questionable women who throng the promenades, lean 
up against the rails at the back of the stalls and galleries, 
and are always in evidence during the performance. In 
wat-paint and feathers, “dressed to kill,” and marching up 
and down during the entire acts, they provide one of the 
most picturesque and at the same time one of the most 

- distressing features of a night in the halls. 

There is one other distressing feature about theatre- 
going in London, which I fancy must have.impressed it- 
self upon the minds of many sensitive Americans, and 
that is, the invariable appearance of that London street 
type, the man or boy out of work, who is always numer- 
ous in this city of tremendous poverty. Call a cab, almost 
anywhere in London, and by the time it has pulled up 
to the curb to let you in, one or two men or boys, thin- 
faced, scantily clothed, in winter blue with cold, in sum- 
mer not much less miserable in appearance, will seem to 
spring up from under the earth, to open your cab door, 
and “hold the lady’s skirt aside” to keep it from rubbing 
against the muddy wheel. To these poor wastrels of so- 
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ciety a penny tip means much, and they scan the stre 
with eyes like hawks, ready to dart omt at every fi 
sign of a halting cab. 


SOME DEFICIENCIES 


IT IS a curious fact that even at this late day 
London theatres have no system for calling cabs or ha 
ing them return for you when the play is done. 
course, if you are a resident, and have your priva 
brougham or motor, the thing is easily arranged, b 
thousands of people in London go to the play nightly 
hired cabs or taxis, which are almost an absolute nec 
‘sity when a woman goes along, on account of the pre-e | 
vailing custom of full-dress. If it happens to be raining, | 
as it often is in London, when you come out of the thea. 
tre and the supply of cabs is not equal to the demand, 
you have the alternative of walking a few blocks through 
the drizzle until you can hail a hansom, or of being once 
again a cheerful giver to the unemployed. For here he is 
a convenience, truly, and in hope of the prospective tip he 
darts nimbly down the street and brings the jehu to you, 


SEEING FAMILIAR FACES 


BUT after a long and wearing season in New York, © 
it is a distinct relief to go into the London theatres, the © 
relief that comes from a change of scene and the presence 
of unfamiliar personalities. Not only on the stage but in 
the stalls and boxes one sees unfamiliar faces, yet para- 
doxical as it may seem, they are faces that are familiar, 
after all. For in these days of close relationships, when 
the two continents are so closely joined, fame in the one 
country is pretty sure to bring at least photographic 
fame in the other. It is not necessary to be told that the 
bearded enthusiast, talking and gesticulating over yon- 
der, is George Bernard Shaw; that the pleasant-faced lit- 
tle man just opposite is James Matthew Barrie; that this 


one is Gilbert K. Chesterton, that one Arnold Bennett. 7 
If, as often happens when I go over, it is midsummer and ~ 


the professional element is largely represented in the 
audiences, in the stalls it is not necessary to have lived 
in London to recognize dozens of familiar faces of actors 
and actresses who have visited us from time to time, or 
whbd, at least, are well known by their -pictured images ~ 
in the magazines. And now that she has become a favor- 
ite in New York as well as London, there is a thrill for 
the American as well as the Englishman in such a’ little 
scene as that which took place one afternoon last June, 
when Queen Alexandra split her little gloves applauding 
Genée, who was dancing for Royalty’s especial pleasure. 
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manner—remember the cablegram 
G. B, sent when the shirtwaist makers 
in New York were striking?—just for 
the sheer joke of the thing, you know. 
“Well, Mr, Editor, we'll bite. What is 
the matter with melodrama?” But 
eleven words, collect, would have cost 
the editor fifty-three cents and perhaps 
your correspondent his job. And so 
there was only one thing left to do and 
that was to comb the town and put the 
question to those in the melodramatic 

now. 

Of course such a question assumes 
that there is something the matter with 
melodrama. Well, there is. Melodrama 
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HAT,” wires the editor of THE 
GREEN Book A sum, “is the 

_ Matter with melodrama?” And 
one is tempted to reply in a Shavian 


is picking at the counterpane. It is 
breathing on a mirror and its friends 
are looking for the moisture to collect, 
and very little does. Bulletins are issued 
hourly and only old Doctor Al Woods, 
of all the staff, is hopeful. It is very low. 
Briefly, as Walter Pater would say, 
“biz is on the pazzaz.” 

Three or four years ago, if you want 
proof, melodrama, by which is meant 
only the cheap garish, sensational “Dot- 
tie, the Fashionable. Glove Clerk” kind 
—what is known technically as “popu- 
lar price attractions” and what Charles 
E. Blaney terms “the hurrah stuff’— 
was playing in New York City at the 
Metropolis, Star, Yorkville, American, 
Murray Hill, Third Avenue, Fourteenth 
Street, Thalia, Windsor, Grand Street 
and Olympic theatres, This season there 
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is not a theatre in Manhattan devoted 
to melodrama. In Philadelphia five thea- 
tres used to do very well, thank you, 
with “Bertha, the Sewing Machine 

1,” and her legion of beautiful, sim- 
ple, honest and oft-threatened sisters. 
Now there is only one. So in Chicago, 
though the slump has not been so 
marked there. And so it is nearly all 
over the country. 


The Moving Picture “Thing” 


~ THERE are several reasons for the 
melting of these too, too solid box-office 
receipts, none of them far to seek. The 
moving-picture thing—“thing” being a 
compromise between “craze” and “in- 
stitution”—is primarily responsible. 
The pictures-and-vaudeville house is 
getting just about the same crowd that 
was in the habit of going to the melo- 
drama shows, and more of them. Peo- 
' ple who frequent the cheap theatres are 
actuated by the same motive as those 
who pay $2 a seat to tide over an even- 
ing—namely, ennuiphobia. After much 
deliberation and observation we are con- 
vinced that most people attend the thea- 
tre not.so much to be amused, enter- 
tained and instructed as to avoid being 
bored. In justice to the profession 
it should be added that occasionally 
they are successful. That, then, is the 
reason-of-to-be of the picture shows. 
And if a person can avoid boredom at 
10c an avoid instead of from 10c to 
75c, which is the melodrama’s toll, the 
quotient seems to be zero when melo- 
drama is divided by moving pictures. 
Whether moving pictures will endure, 
whether their ultimate appeal is not the 
same as melodrama’s—that is, specious, 
sexual, vicious—is open to debate, But 
it is undeniable that the moving-pictures 
have cut into melodrama and opened 
an artery, just as they have injured the 
“regular” houses. There are hundreds 
of them in the large cities, most of them 
runing at a large profit, paid by the 
Ultimate Theatregoer, of course. 

Listen to what Langdon McCormick, 
author of “Wanted by the Police,” 
“Jessie Left the Village,” and other 
succéses d’estime et box-office has to say 
about the situation: 


cf 


One Who Knows Talks 


“IT IS simply the survival of 
fittest,” Mr. McCormick observes, “an 
the melodrama of the present was nq 
fit. We lost our gallery god to the moys 
ing-picture manager. The gallery god 
learns how to spend his money, and hé 
got four or five plays and a good— 
Mr. McCormick said “good,” and w 
can prove it—‘“vaudeville show for hal 
the price—and he took it. The popula 
price theatre cured his obsession for 
sensation by giving him gun-play i 
over-doses ; he got so he knew what was 
coming and in some cases could actuall 
speak the lines before the actor. Again 
the higher priced theatres have been 
offering melodrama, and vaudevil 
houses with 25c matinees with a long 
list of noted artists claimed the peopl 
who were paying 30c for melodrama, 
And the melodrama patron had no 
guarantee but the posters and the title.” 

One admires Mr. McCormick’ 
frankness. He is a good loser. “Melo- 
drama,” he continues, “should have 
produced better plays and offered grea’ 
er productions. It should have made it 
self a genuine rival to other theatres, 
The public didn’t tire of melodrama; 
they never will; but they did tire of the” 
monotony of the sensations. Did one 
western play succeed, a dozen followed, © 
differing in little save title. The gun was 
used so frequently that it lost its desired © 
effect, no attention being paid to 1 
value. Like the continuous and unwaf- 
ranted use of immense headlines in the 
yellow newspaper, it became a joke. 
The same gun is offered in a high-class 
production—vide ‘The Witching Hour’ 
—and it electrifies an audience. You arg 
made to feel its deadly effect. Not.s0 
by the melodrama actor—he shoots 
everybody, and his victims, all serene 
in the following act, rise from the hos- 
pital couch or the grave, and go at it 
again. 

“But melodrama will appear again 
It is in the better houses now, and it will” 
return to the popular-priced ones. It has 
simply. got to be better and more effec 
tive.” 

Mr. Owen Davis, author of so many- 
melodramas that a list of them would 
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fran as long as Mr, Owen Barry’s Hor- Al Woods, as the Broadwayfarers call 


oscope column, and who knows more 
about melodrama than perhaps any 
other individual, said in part as follows: 


Some Further Testimony 


“THESE are the facts from the in- 
side and the outside: Suicide. Melo- 
drama has killed itself. It has been 
driven out into the snow with no 
mother to guide it. It was ground by 
the big buzz-saw, and no hero was 
there to save it. And yet ten shows of 
mine are playing around the country 
now—and making money. In some 
cities—well, Louisville, Dayton, Pitts- 
burg, Scranton, Camden, Bayonne, 
and Paterson are worse for our shows 
than ever before. Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Newark, Detroit, and Cincin- 
nati are better than for two years past. 
Buffalo, Brooklyn, Columbus, Syracuse, 
St. Louis, Boston, Washington, Mil- 
watikee, St. Paul, and the Wells Bijou 
theatres in the south are just about the 
same as they were last year, perhaps, a 
trifle better. But we have lost New 
York, Providence, Toronto, Rochester, 
and the best house in Chicago. 

“My ten shows on the road are all 
making money. They are enough ahead 
to support a lot of the Broadway shows. 
Another is in rehearsal now, and the 
usual number will go out next year. My 
profits are about half what they were 
three years ago and about $50 a week 
better than last year. The entire show 
business is in bad shape, very bad, and 
if truth were told, the rest of ’em are 
as much hurt as we are. I have faith 
in the future of popular-priced melo- 
drama, but I earnestly hope the demand 
will be for better plays, All I do next 
year will be of a rathér more legitimate 
brand” [by the way, Mr. Davis has 
proved his ability and fitness, in spite 
of skeptics, of whom we confess we 
were one, to do fine work by “The 
Wishing Ring,” a perfectly good com- 
edy, wholesome and whimsical] “and in 
time I hope the ‘old days’ will come 
back. We were all getting big money at 
one time, but I never thought it would 
last. We overplayed it.” 

Mr. Almeric Huntington Woods—or 


him—the biggest of the melodrama pro- 
ducers, was interviewed at a rehearsal 


of that charming morality play and idyl, — 


“The Girl in the Taxi,” which was then 
engaging his attention. Mr. Woods ofce 
told us how his melodramas were made. 
“T get a good, hot, snappy title,” he said, 
“and I have a bunch of paper made— 
eight-, sixteen-, and twenty-four sheets. 
All warm. Hot. Then I call up Davis or 
Kremer or Reid or one of ’em and say, 
‘Owen, there’s’the title and there’s the 
paper. I see by the calendar that it is 
Friday. The desk-clock tells me it is 
4:10 this afternoon. We rehearse Mon- 
day morning at 10. S’long!’ and ‘Sal, 
the Circus Gal,’ or ‘The King of Biga- 
mists,’ or any one of them was written 
just about that way. The melodramatist 
is not carrying any such excess baggage 
as artistic temperament. 


Mr. Al Woods’ Point of View 


“TAKE it from cordially yours,” said 
Mr. Woods, “melodrama is not dead. A 
lot of the little fellows have been forced 
out of the game because they couldn’t 
stand any temporary losses, but it'll 
come back strong. We had the wrong 
dope in giving ‘em too much. Now 
they’ve got indigestion. The melodrama 
public has got that January First feel- 
ing. It’s the Never-Again Kid. ‘Never 
want to see another melodrama,’ he says. 
‘Me for the moving-picture wagon.’ 
But how tired the public is going to get 
of that picture thing! I think pictures 
are about in now. I see it coming. 

“Overproduction. That’s what hurt 
the melodrama business. Too many 
shows and too few good ones. And don’t 
make any mistake; it’s exactly that way 
with the other fellows. Look at the num- 
ber of first-class theatres in New York 
—about six out of thirty-five really make 
money. They’re up against. the same 
game, only harder. Overproduction. 
Little towns that used to get one show a 
week now get three or four and have a 
picture-and-vaudeville house running 
all the time. Don’t také much of a Pink- 
erton to see the answer, does it? Peo- 
ple have got about so much. money to 
spend on the theatre, and when the long 
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division cuts in there aint enough to go 
-atound for the producers, It’ll get nor- 
mal again. It’s got to,- At that, I’ve got 
fourteen melodramas on the road this 
year, all of ’em ahead of the game. And 
Ill have more next year.” 


Not Dead, but Sleeping 


AS. WE understand it, and as inter- 
views with Mr. Mittenthal and Mr. 
Blaney and Mr. Frank Lee, the well- 
known pool-player and ex-melodrama 
advance agent, indicate, melodrama of 
the cloak-model school is moribund. If 
it had been better and stronger, its life 
had been longer, undoubtedly. But its 
actors were mediocre and its plays were 
dull, though murder and its ramifica- 
tions are not commonplace things them- 
selves. Still, it is monotonous to stand 
day after day in a slaughter-house and 
watch the killings. Or, again, murder is 
interesting, but murders are dull. You 
see, melodramas were not written—they 
were stenciled, or rubber-stamped. It 
is a question of permutations and com- 
binations. It is—we have used this il- 
lustration before—like this: 

The plowman homeward plods his weary 

way. 

That, say, is a melodrama, situations 
and all. Well, the melodramatists 
worked it like this—and you can see 
how many ways. the theme may be 
varied : 





-with melodrama?” 


Homeward the plowman plods his wea 


way, 

His weer way the plowman homeward 
plods. 

The weary plowman homeward plods 
his way; : 

Weary the plowman plods his homeward — 
way. 


And so on, almost ad infin. The on 
difference between some melodrama 
and others was that one would have th 
rescue from a railroad engine, ano 
from an elevator and another from 
sinking ship.-It palls, inevitably. 

Replying to the telegram mentioned 
in the opening paragraph, then, we ve 
ture that the main what that is the ma 
ter with melodrama is melodrama itse 
And while it may not be final, convine= 4 
ing or conclusive, we venture also that ™ 
in a business as mysterious, as baffing; 
as inexplicable as the theatrical is, there ~ 
is no question that admits of a definite 
answer, no problem that seems to have 
a final solution. The answer to every- 
thing in the business seems to be: “Yes, 
and no.” Ask some “What’s the matter 
and the answer 
comes: “It’s all right! What’s all right? 
Melodrama!” And others say: “Melo- 
drama? Why, it’s been dead for two 
years. We're through with it for good.” 
And we come to this conclusion,™ 
advanced without fear of successful 
contradiction, letting the chips’ fall 
where they may: How miuch longer the 
days are getting! 

















HEN it comes to a question of 
vital importance to the great 
mass of people, I am willing to 
admit that popular judgment, in the 
long run, will be pretty nearly right. 
But on little matters, the dear old 
public is often pretty apt to be about 
what P. T. Barnum thought it was. 
It may be right on the big things, but 
it gets some funny notions about little 
things. Here are a few instances. 
Most people think I am an English 
actor, while the fact is that never in 
my life did I ever have the slightest 
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intention of being born in England. 
Little old New York is my home; 
that is where I first began to make a 
reputation as the champion “skiver” 
among the messenger-boys, before 
the days of telephones. Does that 
make you think I’m getting in Methu- 


selah’s class? Well, I’m not. Just look 


up your old encyclopedia and you'll 
see that the telephone is pretty much 
of a baby. In fact, it is such a baby 
that it hasn’t yet been adopted by the 
biggest financial institution in the. 
world—the Bank of England. 
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I suppose one reason why so many 
“people who attend the theatres and 
tead the theatrical news and theat- 
tical magazines think I am an Eng- 
lishman, is because I act and talk so 
unlike one; also the fact that I have 
played in musical comedies adapted 
from English musical alleged come- 
dies, for so many years, may have 
contributed some to this mistaken 
notion. No, indeed, I am not an Eng- 
lishman; I never have been and I 
never expect to be. Not knocking the 
English a bit— but I’m pretty well 
Satisfied to be myself and born in my 
own birthplace, thank you. 

That reminds me of a story—I hope 

you haven’t heard it before—of a dear, 
sweet young thing at a swell banquet 
a number of years ago. The guests of 
honor were a foreign potentate and 
his retinue of lackeys, creditors, imi- 
tators, etc. This dear, sweet young 
thing was seated next to a member of 
the visitor’s entourage, who, in the 
course of the evening, casually men- 
tioned the fact that he had been born 
on the Isle of Man. 
The dear sweet young thing looked 
at him, with her eyes opened wide in 
admiration and giggled, with all the 
earnestness she was capable of. 

“Oh, my, how interesting it must 
be to be born away from home.” 

“Very,” he responded, with a 
straight face, “and quite an unusual 
proceeding.” 

Another popular misconception is 
that there never has been a messen- 
ger-boy who hurried. I am a living 
refutation of the truth of that state- 
ment. When I was a little fellow, liv- 
ing in New York, I was also a mes- 
senger-boy. As I mentioned before, I 
was the champion “skiver” of the city, 
and a “skiver” in those days (it may 
be the same now) was a boy who 
could run fast and keep moving fast 
all day long. 

I could keep on the move, going 
pretty fast, from early morning till 
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late at night—we didn’t have bic 

then to help us. Nor were we paid b 
the week, but by the message—thr 
cents for every message we delivered, 
Probably that was why a messenger. _ 
boy who hurried wasn’t considered 
such a curiosity in those days. I us 
to earn fifteen and sixteen dollars a 
week— which reduced to 3-cent trips 
will make quite a respectable showing 
of moving ability. It amounted 
seventy-six messages delivered every 
day, including Sunday. 

Perhaps I couldn’t have done quite 
so well if I hadn’t had a little inside 
track. The man who had charge of 
passing out the messages to the de- © 
livery boys was very much interested — 
in jig and clog dancing. So was I. I ~ 
thought I was a good dancer, too, © 
and was always practicing new steps. © 
Whenever I would learn another, I’d ~ 
teach it to this man. In return, he ~ 
would give me the messages that had © 
to go the shortest distances. 

In those days, a great many busi- © 
ness telegrams were sent at night to 
be delivered the next morning—it 
was quicker than the mail and they © 
didn’t have the telephone, you see. — 
These messages would accumulate © 
during the night, and would be sorted — 
out in the morning for delivery as — 
soon as the business houses were 
opened. My friend did this assorting, 
and he would keep his eye opened for 
me, and often would hand me a bunch 
of twenty-five or thirty messages the 
first thing in the morning, all within 
a short distance of the central office. 

Though I was a dandy “skiver” I 
knew how to loaf on the job, too. I 
think, perhaps, one reason why I 
made such good time while I did my 
work was so I could have more time 
to practice dancing. Whenever I was 
in the office building I would have a 
bunch of boys out in the-hall or down 
in the basement, teaching them Sonne 
new dancing steps. 

Another popular misconception is 
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HOW I HAPPENED TO DO IT 


that every one who goes on the stage 
does so in the face of parental objec- 
tion. I am a living proof that this isnot 
true. My parents did not try to keep 
me away from the stage. In fact, my 
mother finally made me go, saying 
that she knew I never would amount 
to anything in any other place. The 
fact of the matter is that I was fired 


onto the stage. 


I got fired from my job of deliver- 
_ ing messages from the central office 
- because my head was too full of the 
stage. The theatre was about the only 
thing I thought about. I ran my legs 
almost off so I could get money to 
pay for banjo lessons, dancing les- 
sons, singing lessons, and buy tick- 
ets to every show in town—and we 
called them “shows” in those days, 
too. 

Delivering messages was my first 
job. I’ wasn’t more than eleven or 
twelve years old at that time. One day 
I was given a message to take over 
to Brooklyn, to a large office building 
there. When I reached the building I 
bumped into a bunch of boys I knew 
and immediately started to show 
them some new steps I’d seen at the 
theatre the night before. Some time 
later a man came in and stopped us 
by letting out a roar and wanting to 
know what we were doing. 

“T’ve come to deliver a message,” I 
- Said, holding out my book and the 
message, “to this firm, Where’ll I find 


He looked at the address and let 
out a bigger roar. The message was 
addressed to his firm, and he was the 
man who had sent it. I don’t know 
how many dollars depended upon that 
_ telegram, but I do know that the man 
was about as mad as a man can get, 
and that he put up an awful kick 
against me at the office. 

‘That ended my connection with the 
central office, but I got another job 
right away. My mother had an old 


friend who had worked his way up_ 
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from errand boy to manager of a big 
tea and spice concern. This man want- 
ed me to come and work for him. 

“James,” he said, “you come down 
here and start doing anything you can 
—like I did—and work your way up. 
See what I have done. I began as an 
errand boy getting $3 a week, and 
now I’m_ the manager, getting $15,- 
000 a year.” 

The $15,000 a year sounded very 
good to me, so I took the job. I think 
I held it for four days. The fourth day 
I was sent down in the cellar to draw 
some molasses from the hogshead— 
one of those things that are as big as 
all outdoors. A big hole had been dug 
in the earth floor under the spigot, 
and I placed my bucket in it, turned 
the spigot and waited. The molasses 
was cold, I suppose, and ran very 
slowly—or it may have been clogged 
up slightly. Anyway, when I saw how 
slowly it was coming out, I immedi- 
ately decided that I would practice 
a bit while waiting. I’d seen a new 
acrobatic turn at the theatre not long 
before and I began turning hand- 
springs, flipflops, etc., finally striking 
my head against the corner of one of 
the barrels and being knocked uncon- 
scious and rolling down into the hole 
scooped out under the spigot. 

Twenty minutes later they found 
me nearly drowned in molasses. They 
sent me home in a delivery wagon, 
with the molasses dripping from me. 
They had to cut all my clothes off. I 
was fired. 

I next tried to learn the produce 
business, securing a position with one 
of the firms that did business on the 
produce exchange. I lasted there a - 
few days. 

In the washroom one day, as I was 
passing through with a message to de- 
liver, I stopped to talk with some 
boys and young clerks. I had been to 
the theatre the night before and had 
seen a woman stay under water for 
three minutes. We got to talking and 
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_I bet one of*the clerks that I could 
hold my head under water for a 
minute and a half. 

So I filled one of the bowls and 
stuck my head in the water, while he 


_ held the watch on me. My right hand, 


‘with the message in it, was held 
’ straight out behind me. Just about 
_ that time the man who sent the mes- 
Sage came in, and I was fired on the 
spot—on the exact spot and by the 
boot-route. 

‘I-found another job working in a 
place which had a cellar in which 
were stored bags of salt. Like nearly 
all boys I was ambitious to be a 
pugilist and lick the world. Ihadheard 
something about-a punching bag, and 
had been told that it would make me 
strong. I didn’t know what the bag 
should be made of, but I got one of 
those heavy bags.of salt strung up to 
the rafter, pulled a lot of sacks over 
it to make it a little softer, and went 
at it. 

I was an awful thing to hit, but I 
kept at it for some time, every mo- 
ment I could slip away. When my 
hands began to swell up I felt fine; I 
thought it was the muscles growing. 

One day at noon, while I was down 
there in the dark, punching away for 

dear life, the boss came down look- 
ing for something—not me that time. 
He couldn’t see me and the bag be- 
cause we were in a semi-darkness, and 
he stepped forward quickly just as I 
hit the bag an extra hard thump. It 
struck him between the eyes and 
knocked him flat; unconscious. It was 
an awful blow. And I was fired again. 
I cannot remember how many jobs 
I had from then on, until I made my 
first appearance as an amateur actor 
-at some benefit. I was billed to do a 
clog. When I went to the hall—Beck- 
er’s Hall I think it was—and saw the 
five hundred programs there, with my 
name printed on them, I grabbed a 
big bunch of them and scooted. I must 
have taken two hundted at least. 


There were not enough programs to 
go around, but I had enough to pass 
out to my friends for days afterwards, 
I thought they were the most bea 


ful things in the world. 


I continued to find new jobs and 
hear the weekly, “James, you are © 
fired,” for some time, before my moth. _ 
er finally told me that I would just 4 
have to go on the stage. 

“You'll never be worth anything 
anywhere else,” she said, “so you'd 
better begin at once.” 

I.was about fifteen years old then, 
and I felt pretty proud when the 
agent got me my first engagement. It 
was at a summer show at Sans Souci 
park theatre at Long Branch. - . 

I stuck there all summer, and this ~ 
is what I did at every performance, © 
every day: 4 

End man in a negro minstrel show. % 

Nigger song and dance. . - 

Clog. 

Jig. 

Irish song and dance. 

Played in the afterpiece. 

And this is what I got for it: 4 

Four dollars a week and my board, © 
less $1 a week that went to the agent. © 

Another popular misconception is — 
that the actor doesn’t care what is © 
said about him just so long as his © 
name is in print. I’ll admit that noth- ~ 
ing ever looked more beautiful to me 3 
than did my name on the program of ~ 
that amateur benefit in Becker’s Hall, 
but I must admit also that I do not ~ 
like to be roasted. And I feel quite = 
safe in saying that no other actor or” 
actress likes it. A roast may be as — 
good as a boost, from the business © 
standpoint—though I do not belie 
so—but it certainly is not relished. 

I like to know that I am doing good 
work, and like to know that others — 
know it, and like to be told that I am.” 
I also like to be told. when I am do- © 
ing poor work, but it’s a different sort © 
of liking; the right sort of criticism 
doesn’t hurt because it shows us h 
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we can improve; the wrong sort of 
criticism ought not to be given any 
consideration one way. or the other. 

There is yet another popular mis- 
representation of which I should like 
to speak. This is the idea that suc- 

cesses on the stage are selected and 
picked ripe. They are not selected, 
they just happen. 

Here is a little illustration which 
shows how a trifling thing may decide 
the fate of a play. 

When “The Blue Moon” was first 
produced in New York several years 
ago, everything went along too fast 
the opening night, and we were ready 
to pull up the curtain at eight o’clock. 
We did so. The story of the comedy 
was told in the first fifteen minutes— 
the foundation, I mean, for all of the 

situations, complications, etc., that 

followed. I made my entry fifteen 
minutes later, and there were about 
twenty-five people in the house. When 
_we reached the best part of the per- 
formance the audience had begun to 
arrive, but they didn’t know what we 
were trying to do. It was the most 
awful evening I ever spent. 


Fortunately we were able to coun- 
teract the effect of that first night, 
but there are many plays which have 


failed in New York because they were 


opened at ten minutes after eight in- 
stead of at 8:25. 

I make it a point to go to see the 
plays that are called failures. I don’t 
know whether it’s because I’m such a 
poor critic, or because somebody has 
given these plays the worst of it, but 
frequently I think them very much 
better than plays that are running 
and are called great successes. 

Another wrong idea is that actors 
have a life of all play and no work, 

Acting is very strenuous work, very 
serious work, and the funnier the act- 
ing, the more serious the work. It is 
a great deal more difficult to look and 
act funny when you are feeling in the 
dumps than it is to look and act se- 
rious when you feel happy. 
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UST at the end of the fairies’ dance, 
in the second act of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ Pinkie Primrose 

tripped on a wreath of daisies and fell 
into the footlights. From the tips of the 
small, silver slippers to the crown of 
short, straw-colored curls she measured 
just ten electric bulbs. All of them 
promptly and enthusiastically exploded. 

Springing to her feet, fortunately un- 
hurt by the flying fragments of glass, 
she hastily joined the other members of 
the chorus, who trooped off the stage 
convulsed with laughter. The orchestra 
played steadily on to reassure the timid 
ones of thé audience, whose nerves had 
not been equal to the ear-splitting report 
of the bursting bulbs. 

Geoffrey Royce, stage-manager, who 
also played Puck, stood, wrathful, in 
the wings 

“What on earth have you kids been 
doing, now?” he demanded of the gig- 
gling, chattering girls who swarmed 
about him, gleefully commenting on this 
welcome variation in the ennui of a one 
hundred and eleventh performance. 

They all answered at once, buzzing 
and humming like strange insects, their 
short, spangled skirts and lacy wings 
shimmering under a red ray that es- 
caped through a crack in the covering 
of the nearest spotlight. 

“Pinkie fell in the”. .. “Tt was all 
Pinkie’s fault”. ...“Let me tell him” 
+... say! Mr. Royce! It was the fun- 
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‘with his grave, gray eyes. . 


niest thing you ever”’....“Geel But | 
Pinkie’s mad.” s 

Royce put his fingers i in his ears. “For 
Heaven’s sake, s-t-o-p!” he implored. | 
“And get off the stage, the whole bunch | 
of you—till next call. You'll drive ~ 
me.’ g 
He heard his cue, and with one of his © 
wonderful, high leaps bounded on the = 
stage. 4 
Pinkie, almost in tears, did not fol ~ 
low the other girls, but slipping unseen . 
behind the property-table dropped de- 
jectedly into a gilt throne that was 
temporarily without an occupant. 

Now she would be fined, and laughed 
at, but worse than that, Geoff—Mr. = 
Royce, would look at her rebukingly 
. Oh! She 
was just mad enough to....She 7 
snapped her even, white teeth in a vexa- e 


tious rage, half at herself for her awk- — 
ward stumble, half at things in general. 


The latter meaning, for the most part, ~ 
one Lillian Craven, Royce’s understudy 


for the part of Puck. This young woman =~ 
Miss Pinkie most decidedly did not love. — 


The fair Lillian was at this precise 
moment strolling back and forth behind = 
the back drop. According to instruc- 
tions, she was dressed ready to go on 
if need be at a moment’s notice. Royce 
had slightly injured an ankle recently 
and had some misgiving that it might 
fail him inopportunely. 

The part of Puck as he played it in- 
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cluded some rather strenuous dancing, 
or it might perhaps better be described 
as a grotesque, goblin-like trimming in 
the way of curious leaps and bounds, 
hand-springs and other “business,” as it 
‘is known in stage parlance. The only 
one in the entire company of over one 
hundred people who could approach 
him in this respect was Pinkie Prim- 
rose. But no one knew it but Pinkie, for 
the girl was keenly sensitive and feared 
to disclose how she had tried, in secret, 
to emulate Royce’s characterization. 

The young man’s originality, com- 
bined with real dramatic talent and 
great ability as a stage director, had at- 
tracted to him no little attention. In 
fact, on this very night, there sat in one 
of the boxes a great man from London, 
whose favorable judgment would al- 
most certainly result in a notable en- 
gagement for the ambitious actor. It 
would be almost a calamity for him to 
break down, but in the event that it 
should happen, he wished to insure at 
least the smooth running of the per- 
formance. 

Only once in the course of the one 
“hundred and eleven performances of 
the Dream had it fallen to Miss Cra- 
ven’s good fortune to appear as under- 
study to Geoffrey Royce. It needed no 
unusual perspicacity to see that her lack 
of opportunity to shine was a constant 
irritant. She had never been famous for 
an especially winning disposition, and 
the knowledge that the tour was draw- 
ing rapidly to a close, and her chance of 
shining as Puck becoming daily less, 
was not calculated to improve her tem- 
per. 
Pinkie’s gilded throne was much too 
large for her slender form. She slipped 
to a reclining position behind a heap of 
armor and flowers on the property- 
table. Here she was out of Miss Cra- 
ven’s line of vision as she passed to and 
fro. She was able, herself unseen, to 
closely observe this girl, whose every 
step and glance spoke resentment and 
sullen discontent. 

Puck had flashed on and off the stage 
several times, when Pinkie’s attention 
was suddenly attracted by Miss Cra- 
ven’s peculiar actions. She had picked - 
up a piece of stage furniture and, slip- 


‘twisted 


ping along behind the scenery, placed it 
directly in the exit that would be used 
next by Puck. 

Before the girl concealed in the hol- 
low of the big throne could divine the 
other’s purpose, Royce sprang through 
the exit. His foot hic against the ob- 
struction, and as it doubled under him 
he fell with a crash to the floor. 

Instantly, with well-feigned alarm, 
Miss Craven flew to Royce’s assistance. 
Two of the men who had just left the 
stage lifted him from the floor. As his — 
ankle straightened, Royce 
groaned with pain, and fainted. He was 
imediately carried to his dressing-room, 

Pinkie was speechless wth rage and 
amazement. That anyone could be so 
heartlessly cruel and clever was beyond 
her comprehension. While she debated 
how much or how little she should tell 
of what she had seen, the assistant 
stage-manager came up to Miss Craven. 

“You'll have to go on, Lillian,” he in- 
structed, dejectedly. “Are. you all 
ready?” Then, with a quick glance at 
her make-up—“Where’s your wig? 
You’ve got to have those yellow curls, 

ou know.” 

“T’ll use Mr. Royce’s,” smiled the girl 
—her chance had come, sure enough. _ 

“You can’t. It’s too small by half. 
You had one—once—go hunt it up, and 
for any favor, hurry! If it was Pinkie, 
now,” and he turned to drop a friendly © 
hand on the girl’s shoulder, “she could — 
play it with the hair the Lord gave her. 
If you only knew the lines, Pinkie?” 

“Oh! But I do—every word of 
them,” cried the girl, eagerly. 

Then she gasped with the shock of an 
idea that possessed her on the instant. 
A moment and she had decided. She fled 
up the iron stairs following Lillian 
Craven. 

The girl had reached her dressing- — 
room before Pinkie overtook her. The 
key was in the lock, outside. It was no 
time for hesitancy. Pinkie turned the 
key, slipped it from the lock, and threw 
it as far as she could from an open win- 
dow. 

“There, you spiteful beast!” hissed 
the usually gentle-natured Miss Prim- 
rose. “I think I’ve spoiled your little 
game. If there’s going to be any under- — 
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study for dear old Geoffrey to-night, it 
wont be you—you—wretch !” 

Then off on swift fairy feet she flew 
to find the wardrobe woman. 

“Hooper! Hooper!” she called, fran- 
tically. “Oh! Here you are!” discover- 
ing her at last. “Mr. Royce has hurt his 
foot again—and Lillian has a sick head- 
ache,” she lied deliberately, “and can’t 
‘go on. I’ve got to take Puck for the 
next two acts. Hurry and get me Mr. 
Royce’s costume from his room. It fits 
me. I’ve worn it before—for fun—bring 
it to my room. I’ll make up by the time 
you get back. I don’t need any wig.” 

The wardrobe woman protested that 
she had no orders, but Pinkie was im- 
» perious, and anyway, everybody did as 
this slip of a girl told them. 

Presently Mrs. Hooper appeared 
with the costume. 

“Who told you to go on, child?” she 
demanded, as she deftly fastened the 
leather-eared cap over Pinkie’s yellow 
curls that had won her the name of 
“Primrose.” 

Pinkie ignored the question. “Hurry! 
There’s the call,” she cried. 

She flashed through the wings, and 
before anyone could interfere a new un- 
derstudy was amazing the company and 
delighting the audience with such a 
Puck as never had been seen before. 

‘Royce was quite himself again, with 
the exception of a tightly bandaged 
ankle, and was seated in his room, 
smoking a cigaret when the London 
manager and theatre-owner appeared. 

“T congratulate you, my boy,” the 
great man said, heartily, shaking him 
vigorously by the hand. “Those last two 
scenes decided me. See me at my hotel 
to-morrow, can you? We'll sign you all 
right, and we'll put on the Dream for a 
six months’ run, as a starter. Great! 
Great! Never knew Puck had so much 
in it before. The audience was simply 
wild.” 

As the Londoner left the room Royce 
looked at his assistant and grinned. 
“Shut the door, old man,” he warned 
him. “This is a concrete building, but I 
shouldn’t be smoking—it’s a bad ex- 
ample. Now, tell me, straight. It wasn’t 
Lillian, I know. She couldn’t do it. Then 
who played Puck?’ 


“Pinkie !” 

“Pinkie ?” 

“Yes—she—” 

“Where was Lillian?” 

“In her room—and she’s there 
The door is evidently locked, from thee 
outside, and the key is gone. We’ ve sent — 
for a man to pick the lock.” 

Royce inhaled a few deep swallows 
of smoke. 

“There’s something — back of ‘this, 
Send Pinkie here to me.’ 

When the girl appeared she was in 
her traveling gown. The conventional 
attire turned her from a dancing, sing- 
ing fairy into a woman—a ge 
pretty woman, of the type such as one 


a 


q 


a 


meets in that other world beyond the ~ 


footlights. Royce looked at her long and. 
earnestly. 


“Do you know what you did, to- “- 


night, Pinkie?” he said finally. 


The smile faded. A pitiful quiver 7 


crept into her voice. 

“Now you are going to scold me,” 
she half-whispered. “I know I spoiled 
the show, but honest, I—” 

“Spoiled the show ! You foolish child! 
I wasn’t thinking of that at all. That 


wasn’t your fault. Pinkie, why did you q 


lock Lillian in her room and then take 


my costume and play Puck?” 
And then Pinkie told him, wrathfully, 
what she had seen.. 
“And they told me,” she finished, 
mournfully, “that so very much depend- 
ed on your playing well to-night. And 
now I’ve gone and ruined— 
Royce took her two tiny hands in his. 
“Little girl,” he said, “you certainly 


have placed me in a most embarrassing ~ 


position. For I am to have a contract, 
better than I dared hope for, and all be- 


cause Pinkie Primrose played Puck so . 
much better than I could have done it~ 


myself. The only way I can see out of @ 
this is for you to come with me and be ~ 


my permanent understudy. Will you ~ 


come?” 
“But—Geoffrey,” 

“How could I do that—Id have to 

for a chaperon, and I couldn’t affo 
“We wont need any chaperon, Pinkie 

—if you'll come as I want you to.” 

» And Pinkie understood. “I guess I'll” 
come—dear,” she whispered, 


she protested. 
y 




















ORTY-FIVE years ago this month, 
the at-that-time leading theatre of 
Washington was the scene of a 

great national catastrophe. Those who 
had gone to see comedy on the boards 
were dazed, incredulous witnesses of 
tragedy in the boxes. With the very 
vivid recollection of that terrible event 
ever in their minds, the managers of the 
Washington theatres are naturally more 
than willing to codperate with the chief 
of the Secret Service in making it ab- 
solutely impossible for a stranger to 
come very close to his box when the 
President goes to the play. 

It is a matter of history that it was 
merely a chance that two Presidents 
were not sacrificed at Ford’s Theatre 
on that fatal April night. Grant was to 
have accompanied Lincoln, and was, in 
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the assassin’s plan, to have fallen with 
him. But he was accidentally detained. 
It is a matter of history, also, that an 
attempt was made that same night on 


the life of Secretary Seward, who was 


seriously ill in his home on Madison 
Place, an attempt which only failed by 
the ie rangi of guards and attendants, 
and of the secretary’s son. 

Old Ford’s Theatre is no.more, The 
building stands, and is used by Uncle 
Sam as a store house for the navy de- 
partment. The alley where Wilkes 
Booth’s horse waited to bear him from 
the scene of his madness has been 
closed. The house opposite, to which the 
stricken President was carried, and 
where he breathed his last, still stands, 
and is used as a museum, housing the 
Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics,” 
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Secretary Seward’s house, occupied 
later by Blaine and others who have 
helped to make history, was torn down 
about a dozen years ago, and on its site 
to-day stands the Belasco, the most re- 
cent addition to Washington’s first-class 
theatres. Here during the last four years 
all the Shubert, Belasco, and Fitch at- 
tractions have been seen. In some of its 
balcony windows still hang the curtains 
used in the Seward mansion during the 
Blaine occupancy thereof. The bronze 
tablet, noting the fact that the building 
occupies so historic a site has long since 
ceased to interest Washingtonians. No 
_ sinister memories obtrude themselves 
upon the fashionable audiences which 
assemble there nightly during the sea- 
son. Its stage is probably the only one in 
the country that has held two presidents 
at once, though that, of course, was not 
at a theatrical performance, but at the 
opening of the Inland Waterways Con- 
vention in December, 1908, when 
Roosevelt and Taft, recently elected to 


on for a few moments, and having res 
freshed his soul with a few hearty 
laughs, go back to work. Of course 
submitted occasionally to the necessi 
of making a function of his theatrego- 
ing, but in those circumstances it be- 
came a duty rather than a pleasure. He 
was human enough to like a laugh, and 
respected tradition enough to approve 
of the classics. The theatregoer of his 
day was rarely called upon to face the 
problem of the problem play. 

Hayes went less to the playhouse than 
any of them. He felt very keenly the 
cloud under which his tenure of office 
rested, and was inclined to crawl int 
his shell and avoid public appearances” 
as much as possible. He probably got 
less enjoyment out of the presidenc 
than any man who has ever had t 
job. And Mrs. Hayes’ rather austere 
bent prevented her from taking any par- 
ticular pleasure in the play. Garfield’s 
occupancy of the White House was too 
brief for his attitude toward the theatre 


to have established itself, but Arthur, ~ 
more a man of the world than any of his 
immediate predecessors, went continual- 7 
ly, and was catholic in his theatrical © 
tastes. a 


succeed him, occupied together the cen- 
ter of the stage. 


The First Presidents as Patrons 


ALL OUR presidents have been thea- 
tregoers. Lincoln was notably fond of 
the play, and, though his adminstration 
was too crowded with serious problems 
for him to have much time for friv- 
olities, he went to the theatre whenever 
opportunity served. It is told that, after 
a particularly wearing day, he used to 
love to stroll into one of the theatres 
informally—just he and little Tad—and 
stand for a few moments in the rear of 
the auditorium, long enough to “take a 
laugh,” after which he would go back 
to the White House, his strength re- 
newed for the night’s grinding anxieties. 
It was comedy that attracted Lincoln. 
There was too much of tragedy in the 
national life just then for him to care 
to see it on the stage. 

Grant was another inveterate theatre- 
goer, and, like Lincoln, he liked to go 
informally—to turn in when the spirit 
moved him, throw away his half- 
smoked cigar, and with a nod of greet- 
ing to the doorkeeper, and a hand-shake 
and a few words to the proprietor, look 


Becomes An Official Affair 


IT WAS in Arthur’s administration © 
that the presidential theatregoing began © 
to partake more of the character of an | 
official function, as it was the Garfie 
tragedy which emphasized the necessi 
for maintaining a constant guard ovet 
the person of the Chief Executive. 

Lincoln had been tagged around 
Secret Service operatives, greatly to his 7 
annoyance. But the precautions taken” 
then were distinctly war-time preca' 
tions, just as his assassination was t 
final tragedy of those tragic four yea 
No President had ever been assassinat- 
ed up to that time, and the realization 
that the President was likely to be t 
mark of an assassin, even in time 0 
peace, had not been forced home, until 
the attack on Garfield at the old B & 
railroad station startled the nation. 
Even the tragedy of Ford’s Thea- 
tre did not interfere with Grant’s com- 
ing and going informally, when the spif 
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Gt moved him. But after Garfield’s as- 
sassination, all that was changed. 
The President’s theatregoing was care- 
fully watched over, as were all his 
comings and goings. If the man, 
_ weary of the everlasting Watch main- 
tained over the President’s every 
move, gives the Secret Service the slip 
for an hour or so now-a-days, there is 
consternation at the White House. The 
presidential theatregoing has inevitably 
degenerated into a function. Arthur 
probably suffered less from this state of 
affairs than any of his successors, partly 
because the cordon that surrounds the 
President has been drawn ever closer 
with: each succeeding administration, 
and partly, perhaps, because the pomps 
and ceremonies of official life were less 
irksome to his temperament and train- 
ing. Certainly he never allowed it to in- 
terfere with his enjoyment of the thea- 
tre. He went a great deal and enjoyed 
it thoroughly. 


Cleveland and the Actors 


THE CLEVELANDS were notable 
not merely for the enjoyment of the play, 
but for their personal friendliness with 
many of the players. Jefferson was their 
near neighbor at Buzzard’s Bay, and a 
warmly esteemed friend at all times and 
places. Modjeska was another personal 
- friend, and a guest whom President and 
Mrs. Cleveland deligtited to honor. Miss 
Olga Nethersole, who made her first 
American tour during the Cleveland ad- 
ministration, received many attentions 
_ from the gracious chatelaine of the 
_ White House. 

Cleveland celebrated at least two of 
his birthdays by box parties at the Na- 
tional. Though catholic in his tastes, he 
leaned rather to light opera, and was 
particularly appreciative of “Robin 
Hood,” which he saw—or should one 
say “heard”—many times. It was the 
“Brown October Ale” song which es- 
pecially commended itself to him, and 
more than once he came in spite of press 
of business solely to hear that, Having 
heard it, and encored it, satisfied that 
it would not be sung again that night, 
he would hasten back to the White 
_ House and to work. 


The Harrisons had what might be — 
called a fresh water, classical taste in 
matters theatrical. They cared very lit- 
tle for spectacular or musical shows, in 
fact leaned decidedly to tragedy, and 
rarely missed a Shakespearean produc- 
tion that promised at all well. It is told 
that on the night of Harrison’s inaugu- 
ration Mrs. Harrison went to Al- 
baugh’s—a theatre now given over to 
popular vaudeville and known as 


Chase’s—and witnessed Mary Ander- 


son’s last performance on the profes- 
sional ‘stage. For this best loved of 
American tragediennes broke down that 
night during a performance of “Twelfth 
Night.” 


With the McKinleys 


McKINLEY was not a _ frequent 
theatregoer. He had the war with Spain 
on his hands and was very much occu- 
pied with it, and with the ‘problems 
growing out of it, during his first ad- 
ministration. He went occasionally, 
when nothing else claimed his atten- 
tion, to whatever happened to be the 
success of the day. He probably went 
more frequently to please Mrs. McKin- 
ley, who was fond of the play and went 
often in spite of her infirmity, than for 
any other reason. He did not, like Lin- 
coln, in face of a yet greater crisis, seek 
his soul’s refreshment and a breathing 
space from the cares of state by “tak- 
ing a laugh” at the theatre. 

Though McKinley took little personal 
interest in players outside of the play, 
and there was in his time very little en- 
tertaining of theatrical folk at the White 
House—indeed very little unnecessary 
entertaining of any sort because of Mrs. 
McKinley’s condition—it is the McKin- 
leys who are credited with having 
launched dainty little Elsie Janis on a 
theatrical career. Some of her friends 
succeeded in interesting the President 
and Mrs. McKinley in the clever little 
girl’s imitations. She was a child prodigy 
and she came from Ohio. The McKin- 
leys were always tender-hearted where 
children were concerned, and they were 
splendidly loyal to their home state. So 
Miss Elsie was invited to the White 
House and given an opportunity to 
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‘show Washington’s official set how clev- 
er she was. Naturally she was taken up 
and made much of, and soon was in 
- such demand that an enterprising man- 

was more than ready to give her a 
“chance,” which she improved by being 
' “the youngest star on the stage,” during 
her first year or two of stardom. 

The tragedy of the music pavilion at 

Buffalo emphasized the need of yet 
greater vigilance in guarding the person 
of the President, and Roosevelt, to 
_ whom such watching was particularly 
- irksome, had to submit to having Secret 
Service men perpetually at his heels. 
- There is a theory in Washington that 
- when the President is off duty he is a 
private citizen. But it is a theory—like 
that of royalty’s incognito—that is, only 
half applied. The stranger may or may 
not recognize him. But Washingtonians 
know when the President is in his box 
_—know it by a dozen signs, even if 
they happen to be so seated that they 
cannot possibly see the box, long before 
they have heard any one say so—know 
and are only mildly interested. 


Is a Welcome Deadhead 


THE PRESIDENTIAL theatrego- 
ing in Washington is made as unosten- 
tatious as possible—which is not say- 
ing much. The squad of mounted police 
that would act as his escort in New 
York, or Chicago, or any other large 
city, has no part in his public appear- 
ances about Washington. There is noth- 
ing to advise the uninitiated of his pres- 
énce. But “as unostentatious as pos- 
sible” does not mean a whole lot. For 
one thing, when the President is at the 
play there is always a noticeably bril- 
liant house. For although his coming 
is never publicly announced in advance, 
Official Washington always “gets a 
hunch” and turns out in force. 

_ Each of the three leading Washington 
_ theatres—the National, Belasco, and 
Columbia—always hold a box at the dis- 
posal of the White House. And the 
- White House disposes of it with com- 
mendable regularity. Almost every week 
—nothing stays’ in Washington for 
more than a week—the presidential par- 


_ty, which by no means always includes - 


the presidential person, puts in its ap- 
pearance at each of these three theae 
tres. Usually the management is notified 
early in the week on which night ¢ 
White House will favor any given th 

tre, though “of course it is not put e 
actly that way. 

The telephone bell rings. Mr. Loeb— © 
or rather Mr. Carpenter—is on the™ 
wire. He politely intimates to the man- 
ager that if there is a box unoccupied © 
the President and Mrs. Taft would be ™ 
glad to see the performance. And the © 
manager’s heart sings within him if he ~ 
hears “the President and,” for there is ~ 
quite a little friendly competition among ~ 
the managers in securing the President’s © 
attendance. And there is rarely a week © 
when he is in town that he does not go ™ 
to one or another of the theatres. He = 
cannot, in the nature of things, go as . 
frequently as Mrs. Taft and other mem- ~ 
bers of the executive household. The © 
President’s family generally sees every- | 
thing worth seeing that comes to town. ~ 

Of course the manager, being a polite 
man, is just as cordially “de-lighted PP 
over the ’phone—if it is merely Mrs, 7 
Taft who is coming. In either case the ~ 
best is always at the disposal of the ~ 
White House. The seats for the left- ~ 
hand stage box are immediately dis- © 
patched to the Executive Mansion, and ~ 
the -theatre-staff gets-busy oiling the © 
wheels, so that everything may go even © 
more smoothly, if possible, than usual. ~ 


The Papers Keep Mum 


NOTIFY the papers? No indeed! If 7 
the papers were notified in advance, the | 
President would not come. They may ~ 
state the next day that he has been, but ~ 
they may not say the day before that © 
he is coming. Partly, this is to SS eunl 
his person; partly, it is to safeguard his ~ 
dignity. It would not do for the theatres — 
to make the President of the United - 4 
States part of their show. e 

Frequently, of course, it is known in 
the newspaper offices that the President ~ 
will attend a certain performance, but — a 
so-thoroughly is the White House atti- 
tude understood that it never occurs to 
even the most enterprising city-editor 
to make any announcement of that in-— 
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tention until after it has been carried 
‘out. Indeed, the only time, so far as the 
‘writer knows, when the President 
wished to break this rule, and for per- 
sonal reasons announced that he intend- 
ed to go to a certain performance of a 
- certain play, he had considerable diffi- 
culty persuading the newspapers that 
that information was for immediate 
publication. That was when Roosevelt 
attended the first night of “The Melting 
Pot,” at the Columbia, and, out of com- 
pliment to Zangwill, allowed it to be an- 
nounced in advance. The announcement, 
of course, rather increased the anxie- 
ties of the Secret Service men, but the 
troubles of the Secret Service opera- 
tives did not interest Col. Roosevelt 
much. 


How the News Travels 


WHEN the President is coming to 
the theatre, the personnel of the audi- 
ence immediately becomes a thing of 
moment. Fortunately, it is a matter that 
very largely takes care of itself. For 
while, in theory, official etiquette sur- 
rounds the President with the mantle 
of private citizenship, when he is not 
engaged in the functions of his office, 
in practice, official Washington keeps 
its eye glued to the White House. Army 
and navy officers, senators and repre- 
sentatives, cabinet members and chiefs 
of bureaus, above all, members of the 
diplomatic corps, watch the President 
almost as closely as the Secret Service 
operatives do. Those who are most “on 
the job” try to keep informed of his 
probable movements, and to keep up 
with them. So it happens that word that 
he intends to visit the theatre passes 
rapidly along the line of the elect. 

Even when he makes up his mind to 


attend a performance as late as four or - 


five o'clock in the afternoon, so quickly 
does the news spread among those inter- 
ested that the President is likely to find 
two or three ambassadors occupying 
boxes, and the orchestra chairs filled 
with army and navy officers, legation 
attachés, and the rest that go to make 
up the White House set. If he is not on 
to the fact, that many of the officials 
have permanent instructions at the box- 
Offices of the three leading theatres to 
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hold certain seats for them. on such- 
nights as he may choose to attend, he 
must sometimes be astonished at the 
number of familiar faces that confront 
him in the audience. He probably thinks 
that his friends, official and otherwise, 
are inveterate theatregoers. Which the 
managers know, to their sorrow, is very 
far from being the case.’ 


Guarded Against Tourists and Cranks 


FOR Washington is a poor theatre 
town. Its people are either too poor or 
too busy to pay much real money into 
the box-office. That is, the department 
clerks and government scientists who 
make up the bulk of its permanent pop- 
ulation, have all they can do to make 
both ends meet on their very inadequate 
salaries. And the others who come for 
“the season” are too busy with their so- 
cial and official duties. For “the season” 
is a short one, and a merry one, On the 
other hand, the tourists, who swarm at 
the Capital the year round, aretoomuch 
occupied with sight-seeing to bother 
their heads about the theatre. When the 
whole town is to him one tremendous 
free show, why waste time and money 
on plays? They will come to him at 
home. 

If he knew that the President was to 
be there—but he doesn’t! And, anyhow, 
it wouldn’t be so easy to get good seats. 
As for going home and telling admiring | 
neighbors how he happened to get the 
box right next to the President—well, 
that would be more than worth the 
price, but it would be absolutely out of 
the question—unless, of course, “the 
man lied!” 

Nobody “happens” to get those boxes. 
The management having sent the Presi- 
dent’s tickets to the White House, with- 
draws those for the adjoining box from 
sale. If they are sold, the manager must 
know to whom. Most frequently they 
are given away—sent to some promi- 
nent person whom it would be entirely 
agreeable to the President to have for 
a neighbor, or given to a couple ofithe 
Secret Service operatives who always 
come to the theatre with the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, It is one of the penalties of the 
presidency, this being tagged around 
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~ by the Secret Service. No President 
likes it, but they all have to submit. 

. The best a crank could do, if he hap- 
pened to learn that the President was 
expected, would be to buy a seat in the 
orchestra near enough to get a pretty 
good view of his substantial person. He 
would find, however, scattered in the 
seats that command the best view of 
the box, half a dozen well-put-up men, 
whose entirely conventional attire would 
scarcely suggest how fully they were 
armed. Each of these has specified at 
the box-office where his seat is to be, 
and his order is filled without question 
and with a thorough understanding of 
just why that particular man must have 
a seat in that particular locality. 

And even if he holds a ticket entitling 
him to a seat pretty near to the presi- 
dential box, the crank may not be al- 
lowed to use it. For these same well- 
dressed, well-put-up gentlemen arrive at 

“the theatre almost as soon as the doors 
are open. They stand around the lobby, 
and even at the entrance to the gallery, 
and scrutinize every one that comes in. 
Any person who does not pass this keen 
but unobtrusive inspection is quietly 
sent to the box-office, where his money 
is refunded. In this way the character 
of the audience is made safe, so far as 
is humanly possible. 


The Secret Service Part 


THE chances are that the audience is 
entirely unaware of the close inspection 
it undergoes. It is the rarest thing pos- 
sible for the box office to be called upon 
to refund the price of a ticket. The au- 
dience probably wonders why the cur- 
tain is late—and perhaps even at the in- 
activity of the orchestra. For if the 
President is coming to the play, the cur- 
tain is held for him. And the President 


eis always late—intentionally late. Usu- 


ally it is about twenty minutes after 
eight—sometimes half-past—when the 
White House carriage (or rather auto- 
mobile, under the present régime) ar- 
rives at the theatre.. And performances 
are advertised in Washington at 8:15. 
But by that time the crowd in the lobby 
_ is smallest. Most of the audience is seat- 
» ed—unless by chance some word or the 


news of the President’s coming has p 
etrated to even unofficial Washingt 
and it is waiting in the lobby to see hi 
come in, In that case the Secret Sery 
men hastily form a passage, and t 
are noticeably restive if the Preside 
stops to shake hands with the manager 
before passing in. But Presidents are ¥ 
peculiarly unfeeling where the Sec 
Service is concerned and they generally 
do stop. For the mangers of the thea= > 
tres which enjoy the presidential patron-" 
age are on the best of terms with the | 
Chief Executive. 4 
Of these, W. H. Rapley of the Na-~ 
tional, which plays the leading syndicate 
shows, is the dean. The Rapley fam 
has been identified with Washington 
theatricals since the closing years of the 
war. The present proprietor of the Na- 
tional inherited his theatre from his 
father, and will probably hand it on to 
his son. L. Stoddard Taylor, of the Bel- 7 
asco, run for and by the producing “op- = 
position,” has only been in Washington © 
for the last four years, but his own un- 7 
failing courtesy, reflected in every one © 
of his employees, has won his house a © 
warm place in the theatregoing public. | 
The Columbia, which, like the National, © 
plays syndicate shows, has been re- 


trieved during the two years that it has 


been under Fred Berger’s management 
from a position of decided unpopularity, 
Mr. Berger, who is a brother-in-law of 
the late Sol Smith Russell, is an old-tim 
Washingtonian, and an old-time theatri- 
cal man, though his connection with the 
Columbia is quite recent. s 


Convenient for Presidential Party 


IN BOTH of the syndicate theatres’ 
are doors leading from the stage into 
the approach behind the President's 
box. It is remembered that Wilkes 
Booth, himself an actor, though not of © 
the company giving the performance, © 
gained admission behind the scenes be- 
cause of his theatrical connection, and 
thus was able to approach Lincoln’s box 
from the rear. Nowadays these doors 
are always guarded when the President 
goes to the play, and there are Secret 
Service operatives in the wings. Both ~ 
the National and the Belasco have priv- 
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ate entrances which the presidential 

may use if it prefers not to pass 
through the theatre lobby. It uses these 
more frequently as a means of exit than 
of entrance, though at the National this 
entrance is sometimes used by the Presi- 
dent on his arrival. 

The Belasco is perhaps peculiarly 
adapted to entertaining the White 
House party. It is the nearest to the 
White House, for one thing, being diag- 
onally opposite to it, across one corner 
of Lafayette Square. That is a situa- 
tion that has both its advantages and 
its disadvantages—the latter being wit- 
nessed by a great empty loft, which was 
designed as a restaurant and café, and 
would have made a fine one—with pos- 
‘sibilities of a roof-garden attachment— 
except that liquor may not be sold in 
Washington within a specified distance 
of the White House, and the Belasco is 
within that distance. Any manager 
knows the advantage of having a sta- 
tion for the relief of the thirsty not too 
' far from the playhouse, and compara- 
tively few know the disadvantage of not 
having it. 

The Belasco is fortunate in having 
plenty of space around it. Side en- 
trances, directly accessible from the 
presidential box, give on a broad paved 
alley, where the White House carriage 
used, during the greater part of the 
Roosevelt régime, to wait, and where 
the White House automobile waits now, 
‘when the Tafts are at the theatre. This 
use of the alley’ gave rise, during the 
last administration, to an incident that 
considerably embarrassed both Mrs. 
Roosevelt and the management of the 
Belasco. 

It happened on an unusually balmy 
evening, when the doors on both sides 
of the theatre were open. Mrs. Roose- 
velt was present, and her carriage was 
waiting in the alley as usual. The stamp- 
ing of the horses was perfectly audible, 
and rather annoying to both audience 
and players. So the company manager 
asked the colored coachman to drive 
around to the front of the house until 
the close of the performance. But not 
he. He was the White House coachman 
and he took no orders from ordinary 
white theatre trash. 


Coachman and Manager Clash 


IT HAPPENED that this particular 
Manager was a hot tempered south- 
erner, and not used to arguing with 
gentlemen of color. So the coachmau 
was promptly jerked from his box, and 
made to understand that his’ White 
House cockade did not give him the 
privilege of impudence. The Secret - 
Service men came to the rescue, and 
the next day the manager paid a fine of 
ten dollars. Just what Mrs, Roosevelt 
said to her coachman deponent saith 
not, not knowing; but she asked Mr. 
Taylor to express her regrets to Mr. 
Boykin, and thereafter the coachman 
was instructed to wait at the front in- 
stead of the side door. 

All this sounds much worse in print 
than it really is in practice. The casual 
outsider would not be at all likely to 
notice that Secret Service men were 
present. They look very much like every 
one else, except that they are rather bet- 
ter looking. That is, they are athletic, 
well-dressed, gentlemanly young men 
eternally watchful, but entirely unob- 
trusive, until they are needed. And all 
these precautions are only taken when 
the President is in personal attendance. 
When it is only Mrs. Taft and members - 
of the family, the Secret Service does 
not concern itself. 


President Taft and the Theatre 


THERE was mourning by the man- 
agers when it was announced, during 
the campaign, that Taft never went to 
the theatre. Word came from some- 
where down in Georgia that he had told 
some one that he had not been to a play 
in twenty-five years, and that upon that 
occasion he had been to see “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” And the managers of the 
first class theatres were aghast. For, in 
spite of the fact that no advance notice 
of it is ever given out, and in spite of 
the fact that the President is always a 
“deadhead,” so far as the theatres are 
concerned, his attendance always means 
an increase of business to the theatres. 

All of the members of the diplomatic 
corps, most of the cabinet, and 
subordinate officials follow the presi- 
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dential lead in the matter of amuse- 
_ ments as in everything else. (Look, for 
‘instance, at-how golf and motoring have 
- replaced tennis and riding in the official 
set during the past year.) And the news 
the next morning that the President has 
been at a certain theatre brings the 
fashionables who were not present that 
night to that show in the course of the 
week. 
Fortunately, that story slandered the 
President. He is about an average thea- 
tregoer. Within a day or two of his elec- 
tion he attended a performance of “The 
~ Gentleman from Mississippi” in New 
York; and during the first week after 
his inauguration he was at the Columbia 
in Washington twice within twenty-four 
hours. That is, he went to an evening 
performance of “The Rejuvenation of 
Aunt Mary,” and the next afternoon at- 
tended one of Emma Eames’ concerts. 
President Taft is not so conspicuous- 
ly fond of the theatre as President 
sevelt was. And he has been a great 
deal away from Washington during the 
year that he has been in office. The two 
plays already mentioned are good ex- 
amples of his taste in matters theatrical. 
He likes plenty of human interest, and 
he likes a good laugh—f it’s clean. 
_ S$mutty jokes and smutty plays he 
- does not care for. He made that very 


it would be a joke to turn the spotli 
on the President, he made it very ¢ 
dent that he distinctly resented bei 
made part of the show. 

That is the sort of thing that would 
not have annoyed T. R. in the least. B 
it is safe to say it will not be tried again 
on the present Chief Executive. T. R. 
was as omnivorous in his playgoing as 
he is said to have been in his readin 
Musical comedy appealed to him equ 
ly with the most problematic of prob- 
lem plays, and that no more than a good 
rousing melodrama. His taste was from 
the critical standpoint rather crude, but 
decidedly human, He was fairly repre- 


sentative of the popular taste, on the ~ 


one hand, applauding such. things a 
“Via Wireless,” which he denominate 
“a bully good play,” and enjoying on” 
the other hand “The Melting Pot,” 
“The Servant in the House,” the Ibse 


plays, and such “high brow” players a8 7 


Mrs. Fiske, and Nazimova, Forbes 
Robertson, Sothern, and the late Rich 
ard Mansfield. 


He was regarded by the players as an ~ 
even better audience than Taft. He was 7 


very appreciative, went to the play tosee © 


the play, not to entertain a box-party, © 


ae 


and followed it closely. He laughed con-~ e 


sumedly whenever there was a laugh in 
sight, and was always ready with th 


heartiest sort of applause. He was, © 
moreover, very good friends with the © 
player folk, and made those who inter- © 


evident last spring when he got up and 
left the theatre during the performance 
of such a play, after a scene laid pro- 


_fessedly in one of New York’s gilded 
_ homes of vice. 


Objects to the Spotlight 


HE HAS not shown any very great 
interest in the modern idea of musical 
comedy, and Mrs. Taft enjoys, far more 
than her husband, the gags and songs 
aimed at him, which are always impro- 
vised when it is known that the presi- 
dential party is in attendance. He takes 
the chaff good-naturedly, of course, 

-knowing that no offense is meant, but 
no one could watch him under the or- 
deal, without realizing that this turning 
of the limelight on him rather embar- 

-tassed him. In fact, on one occasion, 

when during one of Montgomery and 

_Stone’s performances someone thought 


ested him at all welcome at the White © 


House. In fact, he did’not wait for them ~ 
to come; he sent them word that he’d | 


be glad to see them. Many of the wel 


known women stars—such, for instance, ~ 


as Maude Adams, Maxine Elliott and | 


velt’s guests at after-the-theatre suppers, 


and others were invited for tea. a 


Ethel Barrymore—were Mrs. Roose- — 


Be: 


Roosevelt and the Actors 


NATURALLY, live press-agents are 


always angling for White House invi 
tations for their stars, or even for lesse 
members of their companies. But an 


gling is tiresome and unproductive work. — 


Whom the President chooses, he re-_ 
ceives. For instance, while some of the 
high-brow players were left cooling 
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their heels, Mr. Roosevelt made a point 
of inviting Actor Robert Fitzsimmons 
to the White House, while he was star- 
ring as “The Honest Blacksmith,” or 
words to that effect ; and Actor John L. 
Sullivan was warmly welcomed at the 
Executive Mansion when he came to 
Washington to do a turn in a burlesque 
house. Needless to say, Mrs. Roosevelt 
did not entertain them. She was, how- 
ever, almost as much interested as Mr. 
Roosevelt in seeing the little Danish 
dancer, Adeline Genée, who was hon- 
ored with an invitation to the White 
House after the presidential party had 
seen her at the theatre. Genee was so 
overcome at the honor done her as to be 
almost speechless. Indeed, the poor little 
lady suffered from the worst attack of 
stage-fright in all her experience. 
Fritzi Scheff was another warm fav- 
orite with the Roosevelts. She was pre- 
sented to the President in the anteroom 
back of his box between the acts in 
“Mile. Modiste,” coming’ up right from 
the stage in her fetching black spangled 
drummer’s costume with her drum still 
slung over shoulder. And, at least one, 
at-that-time unknown, little ingénue 
was received at the White House 
through the good offices of a friendly 
dramatic editor. Ruth Maycliffe, when 
she opened in “Girls,” which had its 
premier in Washington, made an instan- 
taneous hit with Frank Morse, at that 
time dramatic editor of the Post. Mr. 
Morse decided that it would’be good ad- 
vertising for the young person to have 
an interview with the President. The 
President’s secretaries didn’t see it. 
Really Mr. Roosevelt had no time to see 
every young actress person who came to 
town. But this was a most remarkable 
young actress person. She had made a 
hit with Mr. Morse, for one thing ; and 
besides, she could throw and rope a 
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steer in three minutes—or some incredi- 
bly short period of time. It was evident 
to the most casual observer that that 
sort of young actress would make a hit 
with T. R. also. So an appointment was 
made, And because of the attending cir- 
cumstances, the story was regarded as 
sufficiently characteristic of T. R. to be 
wired all over the country—Mr. Morse, 
of course, spreading the glad tidings 
among the correspondents at Washing- 
ton. Perhaps it is superfluous to add that 
Mr. Francis Philip Morse is now on the 
road as a professional, and very success- 
ful press-agent. Mr. Roosevelt’s en- 
dorsement of Zangwill’s play, “The 
Melting Pot” was widely exploited. 


Dramatics in the White House 


THE Tafts so far, have not evinced 
any undue interest in actors as a social 
proposition. The Taft smile will doubt- 
less be in good working order for such 
theatrical people as are properly intro- 
duced at the White House. Mrs. Taft is 
credited with a plan to put on some one- 
act plays, for a series of dramatic after- 
noons at the White House. She thinks 
that the East Room could readily be 
converted into a temporary theatre, and 
points out that the White House lacks, 
what is usual not only in the palaces of 
royalty, but in the residences of wealth 
on the other side, a well equipped thea- 
tre, where private, “invitation,” per- — 
formances may be from time to time 
given. She has been in consultation with 
a leading New York manager as to the 
feasibility of her scheme, and if she puts 
it through, using, as she intends, profes- 
sionals for her performances, one can 
see theatrical folk tumbling over each 
other here, as they do in England, for 
the honor of being “commanded” to 
appear at the White House. 








A Little Chapter of 


Memories 
By ISABEL IRVING 


OME of the pleasantest memories I have are connected WW 
with vacations—long and short. A vacation isn’t nec- 
essarily a cessation of work; it may follow a change 

of surroundings that gives one fresh mental stimuli, even 
if there is work connected with it. Some of my pleas-| 
antest vacations have come while following my profession} 
—doing my daily labor. WA 


Wy 


A number of years ago I was a member of Daniel Froh- (¥ 
man’s old Lyceum Stock Company in New York. I went 
to this company from Augustin Daly’s company. No, this 

was not a vacation. Perhaps, if I were a member of the same 
kind of a stock company now, conducted as that one was, 

I should appreciate, far more than I did at that time, its 

My many advantages. We played in New York for about six, 

YA months of the year, had two or three months on tour, then 
“rested” the remainder of the time. I imagine that our . 
periods of “rest” were frequently as strenuous as our We 
months of work. It certainly was a pleasure, however, to 
be “at home” for so much of the year, a pleasure we would 
appreciate far more now—if we could have it. 

I recall very distinctly the little talk I had with Mr. 
Frohman when he engaged me. After we had come to an 
agreement as to terms, he asked suddenly: 

“Do you ride?” 

“Why—no,” I confessed. 

“Well,” he laughed, “you must, if you belong to the 

f Lyceum company. All of us go riding every pleasant day 
A we can get the time. You’d better learn.” 

/ “I certainly shall,” I replied, quickly. 

So I made arrangements for a saddle-horse and for les- 

/3 sons in a riding academy. By the time I began my work 
with the Lyceum company I felt brave enough to venture 
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into the park and I was able to stay on my mount without 
being jolted to pieces. It developed that frequently the 
entire company would take part in a morning canter through 
the parks and out into the country, and we had many pleas- \y 
/ ant rides during the time I was a member of it. Those rides KY \F 
} were real vacations. NK 
na) 
J ‘ we 
iy) Two years ago, while we were touring in “Susan ini=> 7\ 
\ Search for a Husband,” I also had a delightful vacation of {Y 
\ a week. We were in Kansas City at the time, and through },' aN 
a combination of circumstances we had to take a week off. 
Some of us didn’t relish the idea of being absolutely idle \ i 
for that time, and we asked the manager if he couldn’t 
| think up some plan to keep us busy. 
Aided by suggestions from some of the players, he made ") 
| pple wes to take the company up into the Black Hills. 
1X I was delighted, because I had heard so much about them, 
and had often thought that I would like to see them. 
( I enjoyed that week immensely, though I must confess f 
that I was almost the only member of the company who 
} aia. I supposed they missed the level sidewalks and the iG Yap 
street canyons of New York and Chicago. But to me it was uy 
a fascinating country. The long ride across and through }}— > 
the sand hills of western Nebraska wasn’t especially pleas- YS, 
ant, but it was such a weird looking country—brown, bare- ff x " i 
looking, and so big! I wondered how the great herds of N NK 
cattle and horses we frequently saw from the train could jy 
exist, and I wondered more when informed that they not NY 
only existed but lived through the winter with no other |) 
food than the brown prairie grass that seemed to me to be iN 
so thin and short that the cattle might pick their way be- 
tween the blades without stepping upon them. I have ¥ 
learned that since my trip across those prairies they have 
been turned into productive farms by “dry farming” meth- 
ods—whatever they may be. 
\ Then suddenly, out of this wide, brown, treeless space, 
} rose the mountains covered with pine trees, and I under- v7 
stood why, from their dark aspect, they had been given the 
name, “Black Hills.” And in a few hours our train was } 
winding through great canyons, creeping along the edge A 
of precipices and over beautiful waterfalls, or climbing 
\ slowly up the sides of a mountain. 
We gave performances in Deadwood and Lead and 
Spearfish, three towns in the northern part of the Hills in 
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the gold-mining district. None of these towns had more 
than six thousand inhabitants, but we had very good and 
appreciative audiences. 


The ride from Spearfish to Lead, over the narrow gauge 
railroad through the Spearfish Canyon, was one of the most 
beautiful, interesting, and restful trips I have ever had, and AX 

} it was made doubly interesting for me by one of those rare QJ 3 
experiences we sometimes meet. WH 

As the train crept through the canyon, following the Vj 
beautiful little stream that seemed continually inviting me WY 

4H to get out and talk to it and play with it, I remarked that 
I wished I had a window seat. An elderly man with a long 
white beard, who was sitting beside the window a few seats 
away, heard me, and offered me his place. When I de- 
murred, saying that I did not want to deprive him of the , } 
view, he gave me the dearest smile and replied that he knew \ 


€S 
4 the canyon by heart. /N 
I sat beside the window, he on the seat with me, and } 


he asked me if I were interested in geology. 
“Very much,” I replied, “though I don’t know a thing \ 
about it,” which was a bromidic sort of a remark indeed. 
Then he began to tell me of the country, and for two /f{ 
(j or three hours I had a most delightful time. I found him \ 
one of the most charming and entertaining men I had ever 
4 met. Afterwards I learned that he was a Harvard graduate | 
and a former lawyer, who had become interested in mining 
and geology and had preferred to live alone in the hills and 
canyons he loved so well. 
He told me many wonderful things about that group 
of mountains rising from out the plains, isolated from all 
other mountains. It was like a giant egg, a hundred miles 
long and sixty miles wide, with the yolk represented by the 
gold-bearing rock that formed the center of the country, 
and the white represented by a thick rim of limestone that 
~~~} completely encircles the gold rock, and the shell repre- 
yj sented by a rim of sandstone encircling the limestone. 


at \ ') | 


One of the Indian legends about the Black Hills that he ) 
explained to me is very pretty. It tells of a mighty Hunter, 7 
caught out on the plains by his arch-enemy—the silver- § 
tipped grizzly bear, the Great Bear of the Mountains. 
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The Great Bear pursued the Hunter—across these . 
sandy plains and across the river that by the long drought 
had been turned into streams of sand—from morning until 
“the sun grew red with weeping.” 
/ In the twilight the Hunter stumbled into a hole in the 
prairie that led into a cavern underneath the plains, with 
the Great Bear close upon his heels, his breath hot upon the 
As Hunter’s shoulders, grunting in triumph. a 
{W)) Through the cavern the chase continued far into: the he 
K night and through the next day, the Great Bear grunting AH 
in derision and occasionally calling: n 
¥/ “Ha, you Hunter! Now I have you. In this cavern you 4 \} 
{ will find that you cannot escape me; that my strength is a hY\ 
match for all your speed and cunning. I will not kill you, 
only take you prisoner, and carry you back to the moun- 4 
| tains to punish you for the insults you have offered to the 
| Great Bear of the Mountains.” : 
ay Towards the end of the second day of the chase the 
walls of the cavern began to come closer and the rooftocome | 
down nearer, and the mighty Hunter found his further pas- 
} sage blocked by a wall in front, with the angry bear at his 


heels. Then, in his anger, he dropped upon his hand: d 
eels g Pp pon his hands an WAI 
| 


\ 


knees, as the roof of the cavern almost touched him, arched EN 
his back of swelling muscles, groaned, and grunted with l=: 
his striving, slowly pushed his way up through the earth, \Y A | 
until he stood upon the summit of the mountains he had “at Yi 
lifted from below the sandy prairies, and the Great Bear x 
lay buried far beneath the surface. \ 
As the Hunter looked about, the other gods in the happy y 
hunting grounds saw him, and some came down, over the \\j 
} roadway to Heaven—the rainbow—and chided him be- 
cause the mountains he had made were so bare and brown 
and cheerless. 
The Hunter, in his anger, seized the rainbow, crushed 
it in his hands to powder, sprinkled the colored dust over 
the brown rocks and hills and canyons. Then, to keep the 
winds from blowing it away, he caught two giant cloud- 
} skins that were floating over them, struck them together 
till they wept with pain, and their tears—the rain—de- 
scended on the mountains, mixed with the powdered rain- 
\ bow, and painted the brown rocks. \ 
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) Another strange eccentricity of nature I heard about. 
I 


t is a giant black granite rock some distance from Dead- 
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wood, near Sundance, Wyoming, that is called “Devil’s 
Tower.” It is 800 feet in height and more than a mile 
around its base, and is just a solid rock rising up from the 
level of the plains. An Indian legend about it tells about the | 
war between the Great Spirit and the Evil One. The Great | 
Spirit hurled a thunderbolt at the Evil One, and the Devil’s 
Tower was that thunderbolt. Then the Great Spirit placed 
the Evil One upon the top of the thunderbolt and told him 

} that he must remain there forever, until the tears of himself 
and his followers for their evil deeds had washed the stone 
away. The Great Spirit also told the Evil One that he could 

4 not go to anyone, but that people who wanted to be his 

f followers would have to come to him. i 

The moral of this legend is somewhat impaired by the 
information that, so far as history or tradition goes, only | 
two persons have. succeeded in climbing Devil’s Tower— jf 
one a traditionary Indian and the other the daughter of a 
cattle man, who lived in sight of the Tower, and who spent 

4 years in planning her ascent. 

My friend on the train told me that geology has never 
found a theory to account for the presence of this wonder- fj 
ful mountain of rock standing in solitary grandeur in the 
plain. 

When our trip into the Black Hills was over, and we 
were back on our regular “tour,” I felt as if I had had a 
splendid vacation, though we had really worked hard. 

My delightful friend did not know who I was, nor did 
he know that later I learned his identity. Not long after 
that I took a real vacation and went to Europe for several 
months. From time to time I sent picture post-cards to 
Major Fairbanks—that was his name—without anything to J 
let him know who was sending them. I expect he wondered 
who could be doing it. 

me 

My trip to Europe was last March—another real vaca- 

-<4 tion. It was the first time since I went upon the stage that } 

yj I had had a real cessation from theatrical work. Of course | 
A/{ there had been many summers when I was not actually 
playing for two or three months, but during these periods 
WA. I was either studying new plays or looking for new plays 
My to study. However, when I went to Europe I started with 

4 the intention of having a real vacation and with the deter- 7 
3) mination not to think of my own work. I almost succeeded” 

AN) in this plan, and I had a beautiful, lazy, restful time. 
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I liked Europe—Italy, France, Germany, England—but 
I returned just as ardent an American as ever. America 
seems to me to be a healthy, growing child of twelve, with 
a wonderful future before it; Italy an old man of eighty, \) 

/ whose life has been lived and who now lives in the past; KY 
France seems a man of sixty, who has lived his life very Ki Wha 
fully and is aging rapidly; England, a vigorous man of N AG 

Ak fifty, still in the prime of life, but just starting down the MW | 

( Ay) western slope; Germany, a strong young man of forty, who = ef 
i only began to live his life after he was twenty-five or thirty, AAS 
\ and who has accomplished wonders in the last few years. \) Wit : 
\y7 Germany is an amazing country, but its strength is the 

4 strength of maturity, which may remain as it is for some \ 
years yet, but which, perhaps, is unlikely to increase. And 
the strength of America is the still developing, still grow- § 


| ing, almost unlimited strength of early youth. 


a \ ; 


ON 

Everything about us indicates youth and strength, and [{ Mah 
the purity of thought that comes from this combination. Ath s) 4 
Our excesses are the excesses of a superabundance of vital- ({X{\) , | 
ity ; the excesses of the countries of Europe are those of sati- NN VA / 
ated age or of maturity blind to its own integration. These \ Sore 
things are especially noticeable in the drama of Europe and SI: 


America. Our ideals are higher—although they may not be yy riya! 
( 


so well expressed. 
The fact that our drama is the drama of action and the ANd 
triumph of good, is an indication of our national habit of Yi 
y thinking—of our idealism and optimism. ) 
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lor offen Genus: 


HE play had gone the rounds. Every 
manager had read it, or pretended 
to have read it. Regularly it was re- 

turned to him with this or that excuse, 
based upon a fugitive inspection of the 
number of characters, the setting, the 
period, costumes and climaxes. That is 
the way that many plays are read and 
their fate is decided. 

Tt had been the life work of Jonathan 
Bridges. He began it when he was a 
young man. He was now fifty and poor, 
ill-clad, thin and hungry-looking. That 
play had been his monster, like the crea- 
ture created by Frankenstein. To the 
author it was the greatest drama of the 
age, to the managers it was the coinage 
of a disordered fancy. 

“Poor fellow,” they said, as they 
watched him pass in his shabby over- 
coat, deep lines of care in his face, 
“what a pity he ever turned playwright. 
He might have amounted to something. 
His play is impossible. He will end in a 
lunatic asylum.” 

They knew very little of Bridges. 
They cared not how and where he lived. 
He merely furnished a convenient butt 
for their ridicule. His form seemed to 
grow thinner and taller, his eyes more 
strangely lustrous, as if with the light 
of fever. 

Under the continued rebuffs of fate, 
those eyes had gradually taken on a 
haunted look and his manner had be- 
come apologetic, like the homeless dog 


that he was. He was morbidly sensitive, 
He seemed to shrink within himself as 
he passed those who had met and known 
him in former years before he had lost 
caste. But for the last remnant of vanity 
that feebly displayed itself in the care 
he took of his linen and badly-worn 
shoes, he would have passed into the 
category of irreclaimable hoboes who 


‘haunt the parks. However, his shiny 


coat was always well brushed, his face 
always cleanly shaven, and if he could 
be said to belong to any class, it was to 
the melancholy rank and file of the 
shabby genteel. 

In all these years but one incident had 
varied the dull routine of his joyless 
existence. A young actor, whose name 
was Musgrove, of no reputation but of 
good promise, had actually read # 
through and waxed enthusiastic over its 
possibilities. But no manager cared to 
take up the actor, far less produce 
Bridge’s play ; and the unknown master- 
piece was forgotten. 

Time passed. The actor’s fame in- 
creased and Bridges rejoiced in secret 
that the only man who had ever offered 
him a word of encouragement should 
meet with success. Musgrove seemed the 
only sympathetic figure in this human 
comedy. One day the author read in the 
papers that his friend had been injured 
in an accident and taken to a hospital. 
Bridges, who had the tenderest heart in 
the world, in spite of all the hard blows 
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that the world had rained upon his 
back, called at the hospital to see the 
actor. They had not met in years. The 
author of the unacted play was stopped 
in the lobby by an attendant who in- 
formed him that the actor could not re- 
ceive visitors. Bridges scribbled some 
friendly expressions on a card and left 
it. In a few days he received a letter 
from the actor, inviting him to call after 
two o'clock any day he liked, with the 
assurance that his visit would be ap- 
preciated. 

This time Bridges was promptly ad- 
mitted. Musgrove was reclining in a 
Morris chair, wrapped in an expensive 
robe, his injured leg in a plaster cast 
and reposing in another chair in front 
of him. As the poor devil entered, Mus- 
grove stretched out his hand with bluff 
cordiality and offered him a cigar. 

The smoke curled up in filmy spirals, 
the subtle Havana regaled his nostrils 
and the author’s whole nervous system 
relaxed. Under the spell of Musgrove’s 
hearty hospitality he began to regain a 
little of his confidence for the first time 
in years. The habitual depression was 
shaken off, the memories of their earlier 
days brought a smile to his face, and 
the distinguished actor made him feel 
that all human hearts are not cold and 
repellant, after all. 

“By the way,” said Musgrove, after 
they had been chatting for some time, 
“I once read a play of yours. I don’t 
remember a great deal about it, but I 
still have the impression that it was a 
powerful and splendid drama. If you 
still have it, suppose you let me read it 
again. I don’t expect to be out of this 
infernal fix for three weeks or more.” 

If some one had knocked the old fel- 
low on the head, he could not have been 
more surprised that anyone should ex- 
press a desire to read his play. They 
were the first words of the kind he had 
ever heard, and he felt that he would 
have gone down on his knees to the 
actor, though he had little hope and no 
longer thrilled to the seductive whispers 
of his ambition. He called the next day 


and left the play, with something like 


indifference what the judgment might 
be, for the bow had been bent to its ut- 
most and there was no rebound. 


“A FORGOTTEN 


NIUS 


The actor was a man out of the ordi- 
nary. He knew well enough how the old 
playwright was regarded in the theat- 
rical world, but as soon as he was alone 
he read the play and then read it again. 
He began to make pencil marks and lit- 
tle sketches, before he laid the script © 
aside, and pondered it at his leisure. : 

He wondered why Bridges did not 
come the next day, nor the next. A 
week, a month elapsed. The actor was 
out of the hospital now with his leg as 
good as ever. 

He talked with his manager about the 
play and waxed enthusiastic. 

“Tt’s a wonderful drama,” he said. 
“It will cost some money to produce it, 
but it will create a sensation and make 
you rich.” 

The manager sneered. 

“T hear the voice of an actor who 
scents a good part,” he said. - 

The actor resented the insinuation. 

“Why do you condemn a play that — 
you have never read?” he asked. 

“Because it was written by a crazy 
man,” said the manager. 

“Genius and madness are often mis- 
taken one for the other,” retorted the 
actor. “In this case it is genius. Read 
it. 

“No,” exclaimed the other, who was 
a rich man and knew more about books 
of accounts than manuscripts of unact- 
ed plays. “But I’ll take a chance. Pil 
produce it on your judgment.” 


But where was the author all this 
time? The arrangements were already 
well advanced toward the production of 
the play before the actor found time to 
call at the address faintly written in one 
corner of the cover: 

“Jonathan Bridges, 62 St. Ann 
Strect.” 

No one had ever heard of the street, 
but by dint of persistent inquiry the 
actor at last alighted from his taxicab 
in front of a four-story brick in a small 
suburban section of the great city. The 
door was opened by a middle-aged 
woman with a red, good-natured face. 

“I’m looking for a Mr. Bridges. Is 
this his address?” asked Musgrove. 

“Well, yes and—no,” said the wom- 
an, staring at him with a peculiar ex- 
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pression. “He did live here, but he’s 
dead.” 

“Dead?” Musgrove’s voice had a dis- 
mai tone. 

‘Died three weeks ago, poor man,” 
said the woman, sadly, “and I guess he’s 
much happier than he’s ever been since 
his wife died.” 

“Fis wife? I did not know that he 
was married.” 

“None of us ever saw his wife,” she 
said, “but when he took the flat in the 
fourth story, ten years ago, he came 
here with his little girl. The mother had 
not been dead very long.” 

“A little girl! How old was she?” 

“About twelve. Emiline must be 
twenty-two.” 

“And may I ask what has become of 
her ?” 

“Well, bless you, sir, she’s still here.” 

The woman explained that Emiline 
was a retoucher in a photograph gallery 
and painted pictures. She had taken her 
father’s death very hard, she explained, 
and it would be a long time before the 
excellent young lady would recover 
from her grief. 

Musgrove felt strangely interested. 
He accepted the woman’s invitation to 
take a seat in her little old stuffy parlor, 
imprégnated with rank odors of cooking 
that emanated from the kitchen. She 
raised the curtains to admit more light 
and then deposited herself comfortably 
in one of her heavy, red plush parlor 
chairs, prepared to give and take infor- 
mation in fair exchange. 

Musgrove relieved the landlady’s 
curiosity by a brief account of his past 
relationship with the deceased, and the 
lady of the house reciprocated with a 
running account of all that had hap- 
pened since Bridges and his daughter 
came to live with her, ten years before. 
A nice man he was, indeed, she vowed, 
although often he had a hard time to 
make both ends meet. And Emiline was 
such a clever girl! For three years her 
father had kept her at a French convent 
in Quebec. When she left school she 
had taken the little room adjoining her 
father’s fourth-story front, where she 
still lived by herself. The good woman 
declared she hardly knew how they had 
managed to exist at times; but she had 
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heard him say on several occasions 
he expected to realize a fortune from a _ 
wonderful play. x 

He was a kind, polite man to every: 
body, but seemed very sad at titnes, 
Shortly before his death—he was al- 
ways frail, and a strange light burned in” 
his eyes—he appeared to brighten up, 
like a withered plant after a showe 
The end had been sudden and unex- 
pected. She had been at his bedside” 
when he died, with Emiline. Two 
names had been on his lips almost at 
the last—that of his dead wife and that 
of his daughter—but no; she remem- 
bered he had also pronounced another ~ 
name, that of an old friend—something ~ 
like Musgrove—who had done him 
some favor. 

The actor felt an unaccountable de- 
pression weighing upon his spirits 4s 
the good woman rattled on in this strain, 
He listened to her without saying a 
word until she stopped of her own ac- 
cord. 

Then he said: 

“Did he leave anything at all—any- 
thing for his daughter, I mean?” 

“Some books, a whole lot of papers; 
a few old pictures, and a little furni- 
ture; that was all. Oh, yes, and a letter, 
addressed to his friend,” she said. 

“Musgrove ?” he asked. 

“Yes, that is the name.” 

“Where is this letter?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“Up in his room. It was written the 


day before he died, and it was almost 


his last request that it should be held © 
until called for. Perhaps you are—” 


“T am Mr. Musgrove,” said the actor. 7 


“If you'd like to go up—” began the © 
landlady. a 
“T should like very much to see where 
my old friend lived,” he said. a 

They went upstairs together. The © 
front room had been the old man’s liv- © 


ing as well as working-room. It was a | 


bright, airy apartment, modestly but | 
neatly furnished, with an old mahogany ~ 
book-case and combined writing-desk, 
full of books, at one side; a metal bed- 


stead in a corner, a table, a few wooden = 
chairs, an old-fashioned clock, and some ~ 


half-faded family pictures on the walls. — 
The scrupulous cleanliness of every-— 











thing betokened a woman’s care-taking. 
The landlady said it was Emiline’s over- 
seeing. The room was just as it had been 
when her father lived in it. 

Through the open door he obtained a 
view of the clean white bed of the 
daughter herself in the adjacent room. 
In the mirror of an old mahogany bu- 
reau he saw a white envelope. It was 


addressed to him. : 

He broke the seal and read it. It was 
dated three weeks before and ran as 
follows: 

My Dear FRIEND: 

I am one of those unfortunates who 
are destined to swim against the tide 
until they sink. I have no right to 
arraign the world for turning against 
me. Cursed with a shrinking nature, 
which the thoughtless mistake for pride, 
the close of fifty years finds me with- 
out friends, except two. Of these two 
you are one half. You alone treated 
me as a man, when all the others 
jeered and humbled me. I am weary 
of the struggle and lay down my burden 
at last, content to surrender and to pass 
away along with the Voiceless of whom 
the poet sings. I may have nursed the 
illusions of a mad dreamer. If I have, 
I have paid dearly for it, and the world 
and I are quits. Neither praise nor dis- 
paragement will soon make any differ- 
ence. The grave will shut out the strife 
from my ears, Let me be held up as an 
example of the spectral army of the un- 
successful. It matters not. Believe me, 
it is not the successful alone. who are the 
conquerors. Those who die in the at- 
tempt to achieve, even though they fail, 
are soldiers in the march of progress and 
deserve a tear. If, by a miracle, my play 
should ever be staged and triumph, on 
the evening that you bow your smiling 
acknowledgments before the curtain, let 
me be in eer memory a little while. I 
ask no other reward for myself. 

I am thinking now of my child, my 
more than daughter, companion, friend, 
supporter, whose smiles sustained and 
encouraged me in the darkest hours and 
dispelled despair when embittered hopes 
all but crushed me. 

You will read this letter only in the 
event that you come to inquire why you 
do not hear from me. If you come it 
will be waiting for you. If you do not, 
you will never know that there lived a 
man in deepest obscurity whose last 
hours were gladdened by your kindness 
and who departs this life with grateful 
remembrances of you to cheer him on 
is long journey. 

Farewell. JoNATHAN Brinces. 
The actor read the closing lines 


through a mist of tears. He felt an over- 
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powering sense of guilt and responsibil-' 
ity for this sad ending of a noble battle 
with the world. One turn of the wheel 
and all would have been changed! Why 
had he, Musgrove, influential, success- 
ful, so long forgotten the existence of 
this man, when he held in his hand the 
evidence of his power to exalt human 
hearts and sway them with his genius! 

His thoughts were interrupted by a 
little exclamation of surprise from the 
landlady, and looking up, Musgrove saw 
in the open door a slender girl with 
marks of extraordinary beauty. He took 
note of her soft, luminous eyes and the 
mass of glossy black hair. Her face was 
thin and pale, but a sweet, mournful ex- 
pression played around her lips, and he 
felt a strange thrill of delight as those 
wonderful, humid eyes turned full upon 
him with a questioning look. 

“Miss Bridges?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“IT am Mr. Musgrove, an old friend 
of your father. I am stunned by the 
news I hear. I had no inkling of his ill- 
ness. I came here unprepared for the 
shock which the announcement of his 
death has caused me, for I came to 
bring him good news.” 

“About—his—his— ?” 

She dared not speak the word. 

“Yes, about his play.” 

The girl clasped her hands in silent 
hope. 

“You mean—?” 

“That his play is about to be pro- 
duced.” 

Her eyes slowly searched the carpet, 
and overwhelmed with sudden grief she 
dropped into a chair, clasping her hands 
to her face. 

“Poor papa!” she wailed. “Why 
could not this have happened four 
weeks ago!” 

We waited till her grief had subsided 
and she greeted him with a cordial clasp 
of the hand. Then he followed her down 
stairs, where the good woman of the 
house excused herself to look after: the 
dinner, simmering on the kitchen stove, 
and left Musgrove and the young girl 
alone in the parlor. 

They chatted for a long time. When 
Musgrove at last left the house it 
with the conviction that Emiline 



























































unusual girl, who reminded him of the 
lotus, that timid flower of India that 
blooms in hiding. During the next four 
weeks he thought of her many times, 
and called at the house now and then. 
They took short strolls together. Her 
life, her surroundings, interested him. 
It was so different from the artificial 
life amid which he was accustomed to 
move. Once he invited her to the thea- 
tre. She declined, but it made her hap- 
py. Little by little she began to indulge 
in dreams. Her loneliness became more 
supportable. The sky seemed to smile 
on her, as in her childhood days. He 
sent her seats and begged her to come 
and see him play. She persuaded herself 
that it was no serious harm. So she went 
with a girl friend and sat obscured in a 
box, her heart beating with rapture and 
her eyes glistening with tears. That was 
a red-letter night in her life, soon to be 
followed by hours of pain and longing. 
Her days were spent in the photograph 
gallery where she was employed. He 
pleaded that strenuous preparations for 
the new play kept them apart. The old 
feeling of bereavement slowly returned. 
Only it bore in upon her with a keener 
sense of sacrifice. Most of the time she 
sat in her room alone and read or paint- 
ed. Her late cheerfulness wore away by 
degrees. The strain began to tell in her 
looks, and the landlady shook her head. 

Three weeks had passed, and not a 
word from him. Emiline could conceal 
the truth no longer from herself. She 
was deeply in love. 

“My dear, I want to talk to you,” said 
the landlady one evening, as Emiline 
was going up to her room, looking more 
fatigued than usual. 

The elder woman led her into the par- 
lor, where they took seats. 

“You aint well,” she said, “and I 
know why, I hope you wont mind my 
speaking plainly. You’re wasting your 
hopes on an actor. Do you know what 
that means? It means disappointment 
and heart-breaks. Such men are spoiled. 
They are used to feeding on applause 
and flattery. If they don’t get it they are 
unbearable. Women throw themselves 
at them. They are always looking for a 
new face. Love-making is a business 
with them.” 
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And she wagged her head ominous! 
Emiline thought the landlady cru 
She listened in silence and arose without 
answering. She crept up to her room in | 
utter despondency and vented her pent- | 
up feelings in a flood of tears. The land- 

lady had unrolled a gloomy picture 

fore her eyes, and the thoughts that 
beat in.upon her were like mournful 
December rains. 2 

One morning she read the announce- © 
ment that her father’s play was to be 
produced the following Monday even- 
ing. She was sure of hearing from him 
now. He could ignore her existence no 
longer. 

But the days wore on, like those gone 
before, without a word from him. The 
morning of the performance came, an 
she made up her mind to stop at the 
box-office of the theatre on her way 
downtown to buy. two seats. The land- 
lady handed her a letter. It was from the 
theatre. The letter contained an order 
for a box, but not a line of explanation. 

The receipt of this letter depressed 
her more than if she had been permitted 
to carry out her original design. It was 
coupled with disappointment and shat- 
tered hopes. 

Hopes of what? He had never de- 
clared himself in love with her. He had 
never led her to believe that his small 
attentions were more than perfunctory 
acts of courtesy, due to the daughter of 
an old friend who had spoken his name 
on his death-bed. He was a famous ac- 
tor, and she—who was she? Yet why 
had he wholly forgotten her? 

Evening came. She exchanged the 
box for two seats in the parquette, 
where she could see and escape all pos- 
sible attention. Her companion was the 
kind-hearted woman of the house. Nev- 
er had Emiline experienced such feel- 
ings. Her heart beat like a trip-hammer 
when the overture ceased and the foot- 
lights flashed up brightly. An ominous 
pause ensued before the curtain went 
up, and she seized her companion’s hand 
in a vice-like grip. 

At last the play began. Emiline did 
not move all through the first act. She 


sat as if fascinated. The second act be- © 


gan and the curtain fell. The house was = 


silent. The only applause had-come a8] 
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the various favorites made their en- 
trances. Musgrove had received an ova- 
tion. The popular actor had cast a spell 
upon the audience. Emiline had been 
enchanted. Now she sat dazed and be- 
wildered. The play moved with the mo- 
mentum of an invisible clockwork. She 
had never seen such acting, never lis- 
tened to such a play. To her the absence 
of applause boded nothing. She hardly 
breathed through it all, and a tear stole 
into her eye and dropped upon the pro- 
gram in her lap. The scenes carried her 
back to the days when her father, pale 
and hollow-eyed, had slaved at his task. 

The landlady gave her an encourag- 
ing clasp of the hand and made some 
commonplace remark about the excel- 
lence of everything. It brought Emiline 
back to her surroundings and she smiled 
wanly. 

The third act began. The action 
quickened, the situations assumed sig- 
nificance, the characters grew and de- 
veloped in purpose, and all tended to a 
striking climax. A deafening roar burst 
forth as the curtain descended. The en- 
thusiasm was tremendous. Again and 
again the curtain rose and fell. Shouts 
of “author” rang through the house and 
the clamorous first-nighters would not 
be appeased. 

At last Musgrove stepped out of the 

wings and motioned for silence. A hush 
fell upon the audience. The stage began 
to flicker before Emiline’s eyes as Mus- 
grove began to address the audience, 
but she was only half-sensible of the 
words spoken. 
_ The actor thanked the audience for 
its attention and favorable verdict on 
behalf of the manager and the company. 
He was doubly gratified because its 
judgment bore out his own appraise- 
ment of the merit of the play. He con- 
sidered it a masterwork. Alas that he 
could not gratify their wish to present 
the author. It had not been vouchsafed 
by fate to the man responsible for it to 
witness its triumph. 

“This,” he continued, “is one of the 
plays that owe their birth to genius and 
are paid for with poverty and death. 
The author, ladies and gentlemen, is not 
among us to-night. He has gone to the 
judgment throne of One more discern- 


ing of merit than the earthly judges of 
his effort. He was my friend, and in ad- 
dressing you to-night I perform a sim- 
ple act of loyalty to his memory, for al- 
most on his death-bed he asked for:no 
other reward than to be kindly remem- 
bered in the hour of its success. Had 
this demonstration occurred but a few 
short months ago, I feel he would have 
been with us to-night.” 

His voice began to falter and he 
paused. His eyes sought the box to 
which Emiline had been assigned. 
Strange faces met his gaze and a start- 
led expression passed over his face. He 
tried to continue, but grew confused. 
With an abrupt bow he retired. 

The audience ascribed it to his over- 
wrought feelings and burst into re- 
newed applause. Emiline leaned her 
head against her companion’s shoulder 
and sobbed silently. Tears were in the 
good woman’s eyes, too. 

The play came to an end, and they 
went home in silence. The critics con- 
firmed the verdict of the audience the 
next day. Emiline did not stir out of her 
room. She was too much affected by 
the night’s events to go to the gallery. 

The next day’s mail brought her a 
box-office statement from the theatre. 
She hardly realized that it represented 
an acktowledgment of her financial in- 
terest in a successful play. She did not 
much care, since he to whom she was 
bound by the dearest memories was not 
there to benefit by it. There was a letter, 
too—from him. It contained a politely 
worded note of congratulation. That 
was all. 

Day after day the statement came by 
a late mail for a week. Then followed a 
letter with a check for $1,000. It was the 
author’s share of the receipts for eight 
performances. 

Week after week the check came. 
Slowly it began to dawn on her that her 
poverty and privations were at an end. 
She could give up her work. She could 
move into splendid quarters and. be 
somebcedy. But she stayed. 

The old rooms had become sacred: to 
her. Here her father had lived and 
toiled and died. Here she had met her 
father’s only friend for the first time. 
Here had been laid the foundation of 





the one “deep, abiding romance of her 
life. She: could never give them up. 
Some day he would return there and 
she would greet him and live over again 
the one brief period of her happiness. 

" The doings of actors are minutely 
chronicled in the Press. She often read 
of him. It was always his triumphs. One 
day she read something that startled 
her. 

Musgrove was a married man! 

Few had been acquainted with the 
facts. The revelation came as a frightful 
shock, and yet—she read on. His wife 
had been for years an inmate of a sani- 
tarium in a western state. He had been 
summoned away by the sudden news of 
a critical development in her malady, 
and an understudy would appear in his 
role. 

Day after day Emiline read the paper 
for additional news. One morning it an- 
nounced that Mrs. Musgrove was dead. 
For ten years she had been insane. 

And then, one afternoon, there was a 
ring at the door, and when the landlady 
opened, there stood Musgrove. 

He seemed anxious and eager, having 
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come to get Miss Bridge’ s address, f 
explained. 

“La, me!” said the good woman; “d 
Sonne in and sit down, or—will you go 
up! 2? 

Musgrove did not wait for her to sa 
more. He ran lightly upstairs and 
knocked at the door. 

“Come in!” said Emiline, and as the 
door opened she stared at him as if he 
had been a ghost. 

For a moment neither of them spoke, 

“Emiline,” he said at last, “I had no 
right to tell you before what I may say 
now without regard to any one else, 
Have you heard?” 

“Yes,” she said faintly. 

“Will you be mine?” 

For answer she went to him. One 
glance she gave into his eyes and his 
arms were around her and his lips were 
pressing hers. Her dreams had come 
true. 

“T never expected to find you still 
living here,” he said presenily. 

“IT was waiting for you,” she mut 
tered, with an ineffable look of tender- 
ness. “I knew you’d come some day.” 
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EDNESDAY and 
Saturday afternoons 
have become so asso- 
ciated with open 
doors at the theatre 
that, were these bi- 
weekly entertain- 
ments for any reason 
eliminated, the thea- 
tregoing public 
would be as upset as 








if the street-cars had 


suddenly decided to 

run only after six 

p. M. For with this 

: day and age thethea- 

tre matinee is a national institution ; it’s 

like our coffee in the morning: we don’t 

always drink it, but we want to know 

it is there. All of us do not go to the 

theatre every Wednesday nor every 

Saturday, but we want to feel that we 
can go if the fancy strikes us. 

In former days the afternoon theatre 
ranked in the general mind as almost the 
exclusive estate of the fair sex. It is, of 
course, the most convenient time for the 
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majority of women to attend the play, 
for men are not so available in the after- 
noon as they are in the evening, and 
their wives, children, and sweethearts 
can go not only without them but with- 
out asking them for permission. Then, 
too, if every women who is fond of the 
theatre were obliged to wait for invita- 
tions in order to gratify her ambitions to 
keep up with the season’s productions, 
her collection of programs wouldn’t fill 
a scrap-book in twenty years. It is the 
independence of the matinee that makes 
it dear to the woman’s heart. She 
doesn’t need to have even another 
woman. with her; she can go alone, if 
necessary. The little pasteboard that en- 
ables her to slip by the door-man is the 
only thing that-stands between her and 
the performance. 

Then, too, in the big cities, the 
Wednesday afternoon performances are 
always “Bargain Matinees.” The name 
itself is enough to draw a crowd, for 
there is something hypnotic about the 
words “bargain,” “special,” and 
“marked down.” Whenever a woman 
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sees any of those signs, she stops and 
considers an investment. It is often said 
that women as a class haven’t good busi- 
mess heads, but nobody ever denies the 
fact that they never miss an opportunity 
to buy cheap. And so, when a woman 
finds that she can purchase a Wednes- 
day ticket for fifty cents that would cost 
her seventy-five on any other day of 
the week, it is only natural that she 
should invest for that afternoon. It is 
estimated, by the way, that about eighty- 
five per cent of the audience at the 
Wednesday matinee is made up of the 
fair sex, ranging in age from little girls 
to old ladies. 


Difference in Matinees 


THE Saturday afternoon theatre dif- 
fers from the Wednesday matinee in 
several particulars. In the first place, the 
prices are higher; that is, they are the 
same as those for the evening perform- 
ance, and this fact in itself makes a lit- 
tle difference in the audience, for the 
women who attend have the appearance 
of possessing a little more of this 
world’s goods. This difference is not 
sufficiently marked to be noticed by the 
casual observer, but those who make a 
business of watching the audiences 
could tell the day of the week by just 
looking over the house. 

Then, too, the proportion of men at 
the Saturday matinee is much greater 
than at the Wednesday performance. 
Surprise is sometimes expressed that so 
many men are in the audience, but if 
you stop to think about it, you will no- 
tice that this condition is to be found 
always on Saturday, and not on 
Wednesday. And the reason of it is 
simply that many of the offices and 
business-houses close at noon on Sat- 
urday, and many men take the after- 
noon for the theatre instead of going 
home and coming back again for the 
evening performance. Men who work 
hard all the week are often too tired 
to go to the theatre in the evening, 
and the Saturday matinee solves the 
recreation problem for them in a very 
pleasant way. This often means an in- 
vitation to wife or sweetheart for lunch 
or dinner, and even in that event, a 
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man can arrive home and be comfoi 
ably settled in slippers and an easy chair’ 
at a time when others are just getti 
ready to go to the theatre at night. 


The “Matinee Show” 


OF COURSE, the individual pl 
has a good deal to do with determining 
the audience. Some plays are known as 
“matinee shows,” and by that is meant 
that they are especially strong drawing 
cards for women. The chief requisite 
for coming under this head is a plot that 
contains a strong love interest. “The 
Man from Home,” for instance, is a) 
wonderful matinee play. 

Women like to have their feelings 
aroused and set going. Woman is nat- 
urally emotional, which is to her credit 
rather than otherwise. And it doesn’t at 
all imply that she is either hysterical or 
foolish, simply because her organism is 
highly sensitized and she responds 
quickly to emotional appeal. She likes 
to laugh, and occasionally to shed a 
tear; she doesn’t care much for tragedy 
nor bitterness, but she follows eagerly 
the strong love story, and if the pathos 
or the tenderness of it makes her cry a 
bit, she likes it all the better for the 
variety. It is the same with a play as it 
is with a novel: the man or woman who 
can write a story with a strong love plot 
will produce a book that will sell, for the 
reason that women will read it. They 
can laugh all they want at Laura Jean 
Libbey, but women will continue to read 
her books and others like them as long 
as they are on sale. 

Another of the most popular of the 
matinee plays is “The Climax,” Edward 
Locke’s unique story, in which the in- 
terest is so cleverly sustained by Leona 
Watson and her wonderful voice. From 
the opening of the play, two men are in 
love with the heroine, Adelina von 
Hagen, the rdle Miss Watson assumes. 
One of them is Pietro Galfonti, a youth- 
ful musical genius, and the other is John © 
Raymond, a young doctor who attempts 
to ruin her voice by way of forcing her 
to give up her contemplated career as 
a grand opera singer, in the hope that 
she will then marry him. The love story 
is struggling, powerful, and sustained 
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throughout, and the conflicting emotions 
that throb in the heart of the heroine 
are sympathetically followed by every 
woman in the house. 

All of the plays that tell the story of 
aman and a woman who are in love are 
matinee shows. “The Melting Pot” 
comes under this head, and so does 
“The Thief,” both of which are tremen- 
dous drawing cards for women. 

“The clothes show” is another form 
that always appeals to women, and by 
that is meant the play in which beautiful 
gowns are advertised as one of the prin- 
cipal attractions. “The Sins of Society” 
is of this class. In that play various so- 
cial functions of the English aristocracy 
are given, and not only the beauty of the 
gowns but their correctness of style is 
of great interest to the women in the 
audience, many of whom would buy a 
ticket to the show for that feature alone. 
“Sham,” the drama in which Miss Hen- 
rietta Crosman appeared, is another 
“clothes show.” In this play, a rather 
severe exposition is made of the ques- 
tionable extremes to which a woman 
will sometimes go for the sake of adorn- 
ing herself in beautiful garments. 
“Clothes, and How to Get Them,” is 
a subject that has interested woman 
since Eve picked hers off a tree, and 
any play that throws even a glimmer of 
light on it will always attract those who 
need the information; and as that in- 
cludes about every member of the fair 
sex, it is not surprising that the “clothes 
show” will always be a popular matinee 
attraction. 


Matinees and Men 


THE matinees that appeal to men 
are, as a usual thing, different from 
those that draw the greatest crowds of 
women. Men like problem plays, at least 
the majority of them do, and managers 
say that such subjects are always more 
popular with them than with women. 
Bright, up-to-date humor also receives 
keener appreciation from men than 
| from women, as a class ; for though that 
old theory that a woman has little sense 


of humor has long since been exploded, . 


there is no doubt that men are more 
inured to humor and are therefore more 
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quickly receptive of a joke than are 
women. Any way, managers declare that 
the clever shows get more laughs from 
the men than they do from the women. 
Plays that are filled with pretty girls, 
particularly where there is plenty of 
music and dancing, are always sure to 
draw well with the men, and many a 
man will pay the price of a ticket to see ~ 
a beautiful woman—particularly a star 
—tregardless of the performance. For 
there are men who have their “idols” 
whom they will not miss going to see, 
though they may never be nearer to 
them than across the footlights, just as 
there are matinee girls who worship at 
the long-distance shrines of the popular 
male stars. 


Children at the Matinees 


ANOTHER distinctive feature of the 
matinee is that it is the time when chil- 
dren are most often seen at the play. 
Think back upon the first time in your 
life that you ever went to the theatre. 
Is any experience burnt deeper into 
your memory? You were probably a 
youngster then, and your eyes bulged 
and your heart fluttered at the wonder- 
ful performance on the stage. It seemed 
some way like a different world—a 
fairyland. Of course, you have become 
used to it now, and the theatre is a very 
ordinary place to you. But there are 
thousands of little children all over the 
country that are going to the theatre 
every Wednesday and every Saturday 
afternoon for the first time, and their 
eyes stand out and their hearts flutter 
just the way yours did, only you do not 
notice it. It is a wonderful thing—the 
matinee. 

Of course, children have their prefer- 
ences as to plays and players, just as 
older persons have, and of the actresses 
Maude Adams has the greatest follow- 
ing among any of the stars. Ever since 
Miss Adams has played “Peter Pan” 
the youngsters have claimed her as their 
own, and it is said that she receives 
more letters from children than any 
other actress on the stage. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 
also draws big matinee audiences of the 
little ones, not only because of the num- 
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ber of children that play in it, for that 
is always an attraction, but because 
“Mrs. Wiggs” has been incorporated in 
many of the “readin’” books in school, 
and after having made her acquaintance 
in the class room, it is only natural that 
the youngsters should want to see the 
pleasant old lady in the flesh. So that, 
whenever Mrs. Wiggs is living out her 
cheerful philosophy on the stage, there 
are always many children in the audi- 
ence, some of whom are usually chaper- 
oned by the school teacher. 

That the children are good critics is 
proven by the choice of Miss Adams as 
their favorite. Managers declare that 
she and Miss Ethel Barrymore are, 
without question, the most popular mat- 
inee players in America. 

These two actresses, by the way, have 
another distinction: they will not play 
at a Sunday performance, neither will 
they play at Wednesday matinees. Sat- 
urday is the only afternoon at which 
they will consent to appear. There are 
other players who refuse to act on Sun- 
day and on Wednesday, claiming that 
the extra work that it requires is detri- 
mental. There are many actors and act- 
resses who would like to eliminate these 
performances, but it is only those that 
are big enough to dictate to the man- 
agers that are able to do so. 


Dividing up the Week 


THE reason that matinee perform- 
ances take place on Wednesday and 
Saturdays is merely the following out 
of an old custom, together with the fact 
that those days distribute the perform- 
ances about equally through the week. 
There are, of course, other matinees, 
but we are not so accustomed to them 
because they are of irregular occur- 
rence. There is the professional matinee, 
for instance. Actors and actresses do 
not have much opportunity to see plays 
from the auditorium side of the foot- 
lights, and for this reason many of them 
have no idea, except from reading and 
hearsay, of the plays in which their 
friends and rivals are appearing. 

Ask the average actress if she has 
seen this or that play—mentioning the 
popular hits of the hour—and she will 
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very likely answer wistfully, “No, 
haven't,” in a way that will make y 
glad that. you are not a star. 
If all of the players in the same city 
are acting every night and on Wedn 
day and Saturday afternoons, as is us 
ally the case, there is no opportunity 
for them to see the plays of any one 
else, and for that reason managers often 
arrange a performance on Thursday or 
some other afternoon, which is known | 
as the “professional matinee.” These 
are always of especial interest to the 
public, too, for the reason that it gives 
them the opportunity of seeing in the 
boxes or in the audience all of the other 
prominent players that happen to be act- 
ing in the town at that time. 
Occasionally, too, there are “special 
matinees,” that is, extra performancés, 
where a play is so popular that all of 
the patrons cannot be accommodated 
unless an extra presentation of the play 
be given. When Sarah Bernhardt was 
in this country she acted every after- 
noon. “If a play is popular enough,” 
said one manager, “you can give a mati- 
nee every day!” 7‘ 
Extra matinees are also given on na= © 
tional holidays such as Christmas, New © 
Year’s, Fourth of July, Labor Day, and 
other occasions when the public has an 
extra afternoon to dispose of. Then, 
there are what the profession call the 
“off-day matinees.” By that is meant af 
extra performance now and then that is 
given in addition to the regular play or 
repertoire in which the actor is appear 
ing. For instance, Wilton Lackaye once 
presented “The Pillars of Society” at 
an off-day matinee, and Miss Ethel Bar- 
rymore was seen as Nora in “A Doll's 
House” in the same way. Wright Lori- = 
mer, while touring in “The Shepherd 
King,” has occasionally appeared in 
“The Wild Duck,” and other players 
have at various times given an off-day 
matinee for the sake of appearing in 4 
role that had interested them, but which 
was not named in their contract. It hap- 
pens in the instances named that all of 
the plays were from Ibsen, who until 
recently was pretty much of an expefi- 
ment, and these off-day trials are usually 
of that nature—a “fad” of some sort 
being the play selected for the occasion. 





About six years ago, Mary Shaw de- 
voted a season to off-day matinees and 
toured the country with bookings of that 
nature. She appeared in a repertoire of 
considerable length, of which Ibsen’s 
“Ghosts” is the most distinctly remem- 
bered. Miss Shaw’s unique experiment 
proved a success in every way, and the 
end of the tour found her considerably 
the richer for the venture. 


The Difference for the Actor 


IT IS said that no two human beings 
ever see the same thing in exactly the 
same way, and this apparently is the 
case with the actor’s view of the audi- 
ence. Some players declare that it is 
much easier to play to a matinee crowd, 
for the reason that they are not so seri- 
ous in their moods at that time of day 
and are therefore more easily pleased. 
The matinee patron goes to the theatre 
to while away an afternoon or to be 
amused or entertained, and is not so 
critically inclined as in the evening, 
when the spirit of conventionality per- 
vades the house. 

It is a well recognized fact that one’s 
mood is largely influenced and in many 
instances entirely determined by the 
kind of clothes one has on. And the mat- 
inee girl who is there in her shirtwaist 
gives her undivided attention to the 
stage, whereas her sister who appears at 
night in evening finery is in a more 
stately mood and therefore not so im- 
pressionable nor so easily carried along 
with the spirit of the performance. 

Then there are actors who say that 
the matinee audience is more difficult 
to play to than the evening assemblage, 
for the reason that women do not laugh 
nor applaud. They show their apprecia- 
tion by smiling, but they leave the laugh- 
ter and applause to the men. Smiles, 
however, do not get over the footlights. 
It takes noise to do that. Manv players 
declare. that they never see the people 
in the audience at all, so that if they do 
not hear any response from them they 
miss the inspiration that is so necessary 
to good work. 

“Tt’s a queer thing about an audience, 
though, said a manager ; “you can’t tell 
anything about them. Some nights we 
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will have a ‘comedy audience’—that is, 
they laugh at everything. And the next 
night, possibly, we will have an audience 
that will scarcely laugh at all. There is 
no accounting for it; it just happens so. 
But we never have a comedy audience 
at a matinee.” 

You have doubtless often noticed that 
the matinee performance does not last 
as long as the evening show, and the 
reason for this is, in the vernacular of 
the profession, that the matinee “plays 
faster.” Of course, there is a difference 
in the length of plays, but the same one 
will be acted in a shorter time in the 
afternoon than in the evening. Not that 
the action of the players is accelerated 
at the matinee, nor is anything left out 
—it is simply that the actors do not have 
to stop for laughter and applause. A 
matinee plays more like a rehearsal than 
an evening performance, and the differ- 
ence is considerable. For instance, the 
first act of “The Circus Man” rehearses 
in thirty-three minutes, but at night it 
plays in forty. Musical shows are often 
strung out till perilously near “the last 
car,” not because the original score was 
lengthy, but because of the encores. 
Chauncey Olcott, for instance, always 
runs a little over time, for who would 
expect to see him without hearing “My 
Irish Rose,” to which he usually re- 
sponds between the acts? Chauncey 
himself would be disappointed if he 
didn’t sing it, to say nothing of the audi- 
ence. 


When Rain Brings Profit 


IT IS a curious fact that the box- 
office often reaps a substantial harvest 
when the weather-man sends a down- 
pour of rain along about noon, or be-- 
tween that and two o’clock. For hun- 
dreds of people go to the theatre on 


rainy afternoons who had no intention 


of doing so when they left home. But 
if one happens to be caught in a down- 
pour, it is just as cheap to go to the mat- 
inee as it is to buy an umbrella, and it is 
about the most agreeable way of getting 
in out of the rain that one can imagine. 

At an especially popular matinee, the 
house is often sold out, but as a usual 
thing the box-office takes in its heaviest 
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receipts at night. Even the candy-man 
sells more in the evening, for the reason 
‘that men have more money to spend 
than women have. He is, too, affected 
by the weather, for chocolate melts at 
low temperature, as any one knows who 
has ever sat alongside of a munching 
youngster with about ten sticky fingers 
jabbing perilously near. On warm days 
there is a slump in business because 
chocolate creams and fingertips do not 
mix agreeably in a public place, where 
finger-bowls are yet unknown. 

Even the maid in attendance notices 
the difference between the matinee and 
the evening crowd, for the reason that 
in the afternoon her work is much light- 
er. Women are not so particular about 
their looks at that time, for the reason 
that most of them are without escorts, 
and if their puffs aren’t pinned on just 
so, and their noses powdered quite so 
carefully, it really doesn’t make so much 
difference, because “he” isn’t there to 
see. Then, too, most women go in to the 
matinee with their hats and coats on, 
where at night they are more likely to 
have their wraps checked. 

The man who takes the tickets at the 
door has to think a little faster at the 
matinee than he does at the evening per- 

_ formance, for the reason that just be- 
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fore the opening of the play the lobh 
is converted into an impromptu re 
tion. Women not only make appoin 
ments to meet their friends there, b 
they find others whom they had not 
pected to see, and of course that alwa 
means a delay of more or less length, 
A man can meet a friend unexpectedly, 
give him the “high sign,” as it were, and: 
pass on. But not so a woman. She hag 
got to stop and talk the situation over 
In this way the lobby at the matinee is) 
usually packed until the last minut 
when, of course, every one wants tog 
in at once. Tn the evening it is differen 
they usually pass in one by one, like t 
animals in the Ark. 

“You could be blindfolded and know 
it was a matinee by the chatter!” said 
one of the incumbents of a box-office 
window. But, nevertheless, woman is a 
very highly respected commodity in that 
locality. Apropos, Mr. George A. Kings- 
bury, manager of the Chicago Opera 7 
House, one day paid them this compli- © 
ment: 4 
“A play isn’t a success unless the mat- 7 
inee girl gives it the stamp of her ap- 7 
proval. If women do not like a play, it 7 
is doomed. But if it appeals to them and | 
they flock to it, its prosperity is as- 7 
sured.” ™ 
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HE German-speaking stage in this 
country may seem insignificant, at 
first glance, to the casual playgoer 

of non-Teutonic parentage; but it is, 
nevertheless, worthy of a most respect- 
ful consideration. Its artistic standards 
have been high, and its achievements 
notable. Its history covers more than 
half a century. It has kept a vast popu- 
lation in touch with the classics of its 
fatherland, and has passed down the 
tradition of the sturdy mother-tongue 
from immigrant to native-born. And it 
has also stood in a close relationship to 
the American stage, which has drawn 
upon it for many plays and players. 
America’s tribes of adopted sons have 
each according to. their kind brought the 
drama of their soil with them from 
Overseas ; and the foreign stages in this 
land of “the melting pot” (as Israel 


Zangwill says) are many. In a metropo- 
lis that has been fed .by immigration, 
like New York or Chicago, one may 
see a theatrical performance in a differ- 
ent language every day in the week. Yet 
among these transplanted theatres, the 
German stands head and shoulders 
above all the rest— virile, productive, 
distinguished, not exotic and scattered, 
but amalgamated, almost, into Ameri- 
can life, a true part of the national 
drama, though clinging to its own 
tongue and traditions. 


The Leaven of German Culture 


THE reason for this is simple: Ger- 
man immigration has been one of the 
strongest elements in the up-building of 
America, from colonial days to the 
present time, and these immigrants, 
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*more than all the other aliens who have 
poured into this country, have brought 
in their mass a rich leaven of education 
and culture. They transported their 
drama as well as their household goods 
——no primitive means of crude diversion 
like the puppet shows of the Italian 
peasants, but a drama that can boast of 
Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing, that 
treasures its noble classics and main- 
tains solid ideals of acting. 


Began with the Republic 


SO IN every city where there is a 
populous colony of Teutonic stock, a 
German theatre has been loyally main- 
tained; with such dignity that the critics 
have often drawn comparisons between 
its accomplishments and those of the 
vernacular stage, to the reproach of the 
latter. The history of German drama in 
America may be traced back to the 
dawn of the republic, overlapping into 
the Eighteenth Century. At first it ex- 
isted, professionally, only in translation, 
and for a long time performances in the 
mother-tongue were left to amateurs. 
As early as 1795, it is recorded that 
English adaptations of the works of 
Kotzebue, Schiller, Zschokke, and Halm 
were received with approval in the east- 
ern cities, “Die Rauber, “Kabale und 
Liebe,” “Don Carlos,” and “Wilhelm 
Tell” were particularly successful. 

But with the Teutonic invasion of the 
1840’s, real German theatres sprang 
up. The first professional companies 
were organized by Friedrich Schwan in 
New York, and Von Adlerberg in In- 
dianapolis. For a time, of course, these 
performances were mediocre and their 
environments were humble, but the de- 
velopment from the pioneer period was 
rapid. Then came the “Stadttheatre” on 
the Bowery in 1853, founded by Otto 
von Hoym and Edward Hamann. These 
men had been trained in the Court 
Theatre of Darmstadt, the capital of the 
grand duchy of Hesse. Von Hoym, the 
leading actor and stage-director, was a 
genuine artist of ingratiating personal- 
ity ; he became the “matinee idol” of the 
women and the hero of the men among 
the large German-American population 
of New York City. 
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Von Hoym, in the Van 


AS WAS the custom everywhere in” 
America at that time, distinguished” 
stars were engaged at intervals to ap- 
pear with the resident stock company. 
The principal players of Germany were © 
brought over for the “Stadttheatre”— 7 
Pauline Lucca, Magda Irschick, Daniel 
Bandmann, Eugene Schmidt, L’Ar- 
ronge, Bohumil Davison, and Friedrich 
Hasse— and the yenture prospered 
mightily. So heavy was the patronage’ © 
that the managers decided to build a ~ 


new playhouse, and in 1864 the “Neue ™ 


Stadttheatre,” seating 3,500, was 
opened, in which grand opera and 
operetta, as well as drama and comedy, 
were given. \ 

This Von Hoym, the first German 
theatrical manager in the United States, 
seems to have been a dashing blade, and 
a personage of importance outside of 
the German colony. When the Civil 
War began he aided in the organiza- 
tion of the Forty-second New York 
Volunteers, and served with the regi- 
ment as captain. He was captured by 
the Confederates, and was confined in 
Libby Prison for many months. When 
he returned to New York, after secur- 
ing aparole, he was received like a con- 
quering general by his many admirers. 

In 1867 failing vision caused Von 
Hoym to retire, and he returned to Ger- 
many. It was then apparent that he had 
been the mainstay of the “Stadttheatre,” 
as Hamann, his partner, was unable to 
retain the good graces of the public. 
The theatre passed into a period of de- 
cadence, and closed finally in 1872. 

The same year, however, the Ger- © 


mania Theatre was founded in New = 
York by Adolf Neuendorff; and in | 


1879 the Thalia was established by Ma- 
thilde Cottrelly, then a popular sou- 
brette in German light opera. The Tha- 
lia still stands, a scene of Yiddish and 
German performances ort the East Side 
of New York, and Mathilde Cottrelly & 
is still seen occasionally, though like = 
many others she has passed over from ~ 
the German to the American stage. 
This founder of the Thalia, it may be 
added, is one of the “grand old women” 
of our stage. Her cleverness in operet 
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soon took her away from the Bowery 
and into first-class American com- 
panies; she is, in fact, a prototype of 
Fritzi Scheff. She became identified 
with the McCaull Opera Company, 
which did a good work for American 
operetta two decades ago; and was a 
stage director as well as a soubrette and 
prima donna. She “put on” the first 
genuine comic opera by a native com- 
poser—John Phillip Sousa’s “Desirée 
—in Philadelphia in 1884; “The Be- 
gum,” the first work by Reginald De- 
Koven and Harry B. Smith; “The Lady 
or the Tiger?” and other McCaull pro- 
ductions. Incidentally, she became the 
wife of Colonel McCaull, as well as his 
artistic partner. Two seasons ago she 
created the role of the German “haus- 
frau” in “The Man Who Stood Still,” 
with Louis Mann. Her career is a shin- 
ing example of what the substantial 
German training does for a player. 

The Thalia was taken over later by 
Gustave Amberg, and then the German- 
American Theatre entered its golden 
age. Visits from the stars of Germany 
became more and more frequent, at- 
tracting even the American public by 
their talent and reputation. Among them 
were: Fanny Janauschek, Agnes Sor- 
ma, Adolf Sonnenthal, Ernest Possart, 
Adelbert Metkowsky, Franziska Ell- 
menreich, Georgine von Januschowsky, 
Maria Barkany, Kathi Schratt, Lina 
Mayr, Maria Seebach, Gertrude Giers, 
Maria Geistinger, Karl Sontag, Ludwig 
Barnay, Joseph Kainz, Friederich Mit- 
terwurzer, Wilhelm Knaak, and Franz 
Tewele. 


Stimulus to English Actors 


SUCH artists, though playing in Ger- 
man, naturally stimulated the native 
stage. Edwin Booth became a devout 
admirer of the German tragedian Davi- 
son, and invited him to share in a per- 
formance of “Othello” at the Winter- 
garden, New York, in January, 1867. 
Davison played. the Moor while Booth 
appeared as Jago. Mme. Methua-Schel- 
ler, another German visitor, was the 
Desdemona. The performance was bi- 
lingual ; Davison read the lines of 
Othello in German, Booth Iago’s in 


English, and Mme. Merthisa-Scheller 
shifted between the two languages, 
speaking German in the scenes with 
Davison and English in those with 
Booth. : 

Fanny Janauschek, who became fa- 
mous throughout the land as a tragedi- 
enne, also appeared with Booth at that 
generous genius’ invitation. She played 
Lady Macbeth with his company for 
three performances in Boston, and 
though she spoke in German, she cre- 
ated a profound impression. This en- 
gagement was directly responsible for 
Janauschek’s transition to the American 
stage, under the direction of Augustin 
Daly 

During that period several first-class 
German companies visited this country, 
and spread the renown of German dra- 
ma and German acting: The “Muen- 
chener” from Munich, and the “Schlier- 
seer” were highly praised for the natu- 
ralness and the repose of their playing, 
which was in marked contrast to the 
ranting of what is now known as the 
“old school” of American _histrions. 
The “Meininger” company established 
new precedents in the matter of “pro- 
duction,” for their stage settings, cos- 
tumes and incidental trappings were so 
artistically faithful to the historical 
periods of their plays that American 
stage directors learned many a lesson 
from them. 


Heinrich Conried’s Régime 


NEXT came the brilliant régime of 
Heinrich Conried at the Irving Place 
Theatre of New York. Under the man- 
agement of this able director, who be- 
came the head of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in 1905 and who died 
last year, the Irving Place developed 
into one of the most artistic theatres in 
the great theatrical metropolis. It was 
visited by players from Germany with 
international reputations; the most ad- 
vanced intellectual dramas were seen up- 
on its boards; and its first-nights were 
rarely missed by the dramatic critics. 
Among the famous actors seen at the 
Irving Place during Conried’s . time 
were: Adolf Sonnenthal, George En- 
gels, Felix Schweidhofer, Rudolph 
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Christians, Ferdinand Bonn, Harry 
Walden, Agnes Sorma, Helene Odilon, 
Annie Dierkens, Agatha Barsecua and 
Mia Weber. 

Norman Hapgood, in his book, “The 
Stage in America, 1897-1900,” calls the 
Irving Place “our only high class thea- 
tre” and devotes two chapters to its pro- 
ductions. He says in part: 

“Now, the theatre in America in 
which these (unfavorable) conditions 
hold least is in New York, and it is the 
home of a German company, under a 
German manager; yet what makes the 
little house on Irving Place so notable 
is something thoroughly familiar and 
intimate to the minds of cultivated 
Americans. It is that the drama, as we 
know it, is on a much higher plane than 
it is in any other theatre in this city— 
on a very much higher plane than it was 
at Daly’s during the lifetime of Mr. 
Daly. . The leading dramatic 
critic in England told me at a rehearsal 
at the Irving Place that if there were 
one man like Mr. Conried in England, 
the task of making a change for the bet- 
ter would be infinitely more hopeful. It 
- was his opinion that our German thea- 
tre stood above everything in London 
as distinctly as it does above everything 
else in New York. 

“For this superiority several causes 
are discovered. Not only is the German 
taste more serious, but as there is no 
large floating population, which is an 
important element in the support of the 
Broadway theatres, changes of bill are 
more compulsory. . . . Mr. Conried 
thinks (and it is what distinguishes him 
from his American contemporaries) 
that running a theatre ought to be taken 
more as an art than a trade. 

“One of the most encouraging things 
about Mr. Conried’s theatre is that it 
shows beyond a doubt that an equally 
competent man who should, with mod- 
erate backing, establish a theatre in the 
American district and run it on the lines 
followed at the Irving Place, would suc- 
ceed, if by success he meant somethin: 
besides wealth. For the public it woul 
mean that we might see in our own lan- 
guage every year not only all the plays 
of the great national dramatist, but se- 
lections from the other Elizabethans, 
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and from Dryden, Sheridan, Goldsmi 
from the best dramas of our contempo- 
raries, which might not be fit for long 
runs or performances by ill-balanced 
companies, and translations from foreign 
dramatic literature; and that we should 
see these plays acted as well as classic 
and modern plays are acted at the Irv- 
ing Place. The average number of plays 
given in a season at this theatre is con- 
siderably over sixty. Many of us would 
give, much for one such theatre in Eng- 
ish. 

Unfortunately, this theatre failed last 
season, and closed its doors. It has been 
reopened, however, and a Mr. Burgarth 
is trying to bring back the glories of the 
Conried period. 


Milwaukee as a Center 


THE Pabst Theatre, Milwaukee, has 
rivaled the Irving Place in artistic pres- 
tige. That city is one of the largest cen- 
ters of German-American culture in the 
United States, and it has given loyal 
support to an excellent repertory com- 
pany. The playhouse has been destroyed 
twice by fire, but its management has 
accepted no discouragement. 

For years, it has been the custom of 
this company to give Sunday night per- 
formances in Powers’ Theatre, Chicago, 
and under consular and university au-’ 
spices it has offered several notable se- 
ries of classic matinees in Chicago, at 
the Auditorium and McVicker’s Thea- 
tre. Leon Wachsner, the manager, died 
in April, 1909, but the institution which 
he built up still bears the name of the 
Wachsner Company, and is directed by 
his widow, with the codperation of Sec- 
retary Rosen and Stage Manager Marx. 

Other cities which maintain perma- 
nent German theatres are: Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Indianapolis, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Davenport, Ia.; Dubuque, Ia.; La 
Crosse, Wis.; Denver and San Francis- 
co. A touring German opera company 
from the fatherland, headed by Emil — 
Berla, has had a successful season dur- ~ 
ing the past winter at the new tigi § 
Theatre of Chicago, putting on Franz ~ 
Lehar’s “The Mousetrap Peddler” and ~ 
Carl Zeller’s “The Wine-cellar Keeper,” 7 
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‘two excellent operettas of Viennese au- 
thorship. 


The Debt of the American Stage 


THE German drama has contributed 
substantially to the American stage, and 
though the native managers now make 
annual trips to Berlin to buy plays, it 
has often happened that a successful 
piece was first discovered on the stage 
of some German-American _ theatre. 
Such was the case with “Is Matrimony 
a Failure?” the farce which is having 
an all-season run in New York. David 
Belasco first saw this play at the Irving 
Place Theatre, as “The Open Door,” 
by Blumenthal & Kadelberg, and 
straightway had an adaptation made by 
Leo Ditrichstein, himself a product of 
the German stage. This same Blumen- 
thal & Kadelberg, whose farces and 
comedies are standard works in the 
German-American repertory, are respon- 
sible for several other notable successes 
on the native stage, among them “At 
the White Horse Tavern.” Among the 
other German plays that may be men- 
tioned as having taken a prominent part 
in American theatrical history are Lud- 
wig Fulda’s “Lost Paradise,” Paul 
Heyse’s “Mary of Magdala,” Foerster’s 
“Old Heidelberg,” and Sudermann’s 
“Magda.” The German farce writers 
have supplied a great deal of material 
to American playwrights and adaptors, 
“The Blue Mouse,” made over from a 
Berlin success by Clyde Fitch, being a 
recent example. 

Janauschek and Mathilde Cottrelly 
have been mentioned as examples of 
players who have made a transition 
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from the German-American to the 
American stage. There have been many 
others. Hedwig Reicher, the gifted 
young woman who was seen in “On the 
Eve” and “The Next of Kin,” came to 
this country to join the Irving Place 
company, and then was persuaded to 
study English. Lina Abarbanell; who 
sang Sonia in “The Merry Widow, was — 
brought to this country by Conried for 
the operatic performances at the Irving 
Place. She sang there in light opera, 
played in Ibsen, joined the Metropolitan 
Grand Opera Company to appear in 
“Hansel und Gretel,” and then at Henry 
W. Savage’s urging transferred her ca- 
reer to the American lyric stage. Some 
of the comedians of musical comedy, 
who specialize in Teutonic dialect, 
played in this country in German be- 
fore they tried broken English. 

The death of Heinrich Conried and 
Leon Wachsner seem to have marked 
the close of a brilliant epoch in the Ger- 
man-American theatre. The flood of 
Teutonic immigration has been checked, 
and the children of the older generation 
of immigrants, though familiar with the 
tongue of their parents, are so complete- 
ly Americanized that they are turning 
toward the native theatre for their di- 
version. It may be that the German- 
American theatre has, through the pro- 
cess of race assimilation, lost the strong 
motive that gave it virility. But one 
thing is certain: as long as German is 
spoken in the homes of large groups of 
American citizens, the German-Ameri- 
can stage will persist in some form or 
other, for the Teuton’s love for his an- 
cestral dramatic classics is as strong as 
death. : 











HE title is not used in ridicule—far 
from it. There is nothing ridiculous 
about the actors who have become 

identified with the unique dramatic life 
of the Pacific Coast. They have become 
identified with it because they have 
made it. It is theirs. 

Some of the erstwhile Defenders are 
now prominent on the other beach, 
where they are no longer called “coast- 
defenders,” but “Broadway Stars” and 
“Lights of Manhattan.” And some of 
them are finer artists than in their days 
of Coast Defense, and a few are worse 
actors than even their greenest years 
gave promise of—all of which proves 
that if “East is East and Westis West,” 
. there is yet some one deep real human 
point on which East and West agree in 
matters of art. The difference is almost 
racial, so thoroughly is the western 
dweller set apart, not only by the con- 
tinent’s width, but by the spirit of the 
West—that spirit so true and so simple 
that the melo playwrights never even 
cognize it, much less reproduce it in 
their “Western” plays, which plays are 
as a blister on the soul of every son of 
the West who sees them. 


It is the Southwest—whose spirit, 0 
“medicine,” or Djinn, is at once mellow 
er and deadlier than that which hides in 
the northern firs—which is the center | 
of coast theatrical life. It is a sort of in- 
ner breath of all Coast romance, il” 
lusion, charm, mystery, art. It is itself 
and there is none beside. The breath of © 
the desert, labored, hot with sand, sighs” 
up through the mouth of Death Valle 
the threat of dissolution tremors in the 7 
earth, yet over all the sun riots in red- | 
gold glory, the palms splash in the™ 
waves of light, the flowers blaze back 
at the sky with a kindred brilliance—or 
lift their fragrance in a pearl-drenched 
world of moonlight—and the mocking- 7 
birds sing night and day, joined by 
flocks of little brown and yellow feather = 
balls whose throats are like to burst” 
with their ecstasy. And Summer dreams | 
wide-eyed on the beachline, for the 
earth is hers and the fullness thereof; 7 
and before her vision opens the violet 
sea with eternally far horizons, but nev- 
er a shore. Never a shore—no limit to 
sight; therefore no limit to thé inward 
vision, no belief of end, finis. Here § 
the reason why of the “Mafiana” ane 
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“dolce far Niente” spirit of the scented 
sea-bound Southwest. Why hurry and 
- worry and wear and tear, when all is as 
eternal and changeless as the forever 
sun and the limitless sea? Omnipotence 
is the doer and giver, man the receiver, 
whose task is to accept and comprehend 
and give thanks, and polish anew the 
lens of vision lifted the way the rays of 
Infinity fall. 

Could anything more nearly antipodal 
to the Northeastern spirit—especially to 
the Manhattan djinn—be imagined? 
Verily “never the twain shall meet till 
earth and sky stand presently at God’s 
great judgment seat !” 

This Southwestern spirit must be 
cognized and taken account of before 
the unique art life of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and the detached original doings 
of the Coast Defenders can be under- 
stood; for it is the South, in fact, Los 
Angeles, which has set the Western 
standard (in drama particularly) far 
more so than San Francisco. The latter 
is the music center, though Los Angeles. 
is not far behind in music. While this 
is true of the two cities’ relative im- 
portance as creators of dramatic stand- 
ards, it is only partially true, only true 
of these towns in the last dozen years. 
Fifteen, twenty years ago San Fran- 
cisco was second to none in appreciation 
' of the best and noblest and highest in 
drama, and there were great things done 
at the old Baldwin Theatre the like of 
which have never been done since; 
though many of us believe Chicago will 
do such things ere long, and New York, 
too, at her New Theatre. 

It may interest GREEN Book ALBUM 
readers to know that Helen Ware’s 
father was the architect of the Baldwin 
Theatre and that she was born in San 
Francisco about the same time as the 
theatre. Persons who settle all questions 
by theories of heredity, or prenatal in- 
fluence, will draw obvious conclusions, 
no doubt! It was in San Francisco that 
the greatest and most renowned actress 
of her century first trod the American 
stage; on the west coast that she won 
her first American laurels, was known 
and proclaimed as the East afterwards 
knew and proclaimed her—afterwards, 
for the San Francisco press and people 
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discerned and declared Modjeska’s 
genius as authoritatively as New York 
did a year later. Indeed the West has 
always made its own standards—in art 
as well as in conduct—and formed its 
own opinions. It is as little influenced 
by a New York verdict as New York 
is influenced by the dramatic columns 
in the Sacramento Bee. 

Not that there is any feeling of an- 
tagonism for the East, its people and 
its views. The West is as hospitable to 
eastern views as it is to the other eastern 
strangers within its gates. It will hear 
and see anything with a friendly open 
mind ; but after having seen and heard, 
it will decide for itself, without preju- 
dice. This independence of thought fre- 
quently causes rancor in the breast of 
the visitor from Otherwhere. Some- 
times he sets it down to blatant ignor- 
ance—“rube” ignorance—and says so, 
only to be further annoyed and puzzled 
by the fact that his definition is not re- 
sented at all, that he has had as little 
effect on his opponent’s temper as on 
his viewpoints. 

The words used in advance of an at- 
traction, “A New York Success,” in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles mean as 
much as “a London Success” or “A 
Seattle Success.” Everybody in town 
will go to see the play or the star be- 
cause these are “great show towns”; 
once there they will settle the question 
for themselves. It is rather remarkable 
how often the West rejects the verdict 
of the East. 

The West’s independent dramatic life 
was inspired, and is fostered, by this 
difference in taste; and by the fact that 
unless it originated a dramatic life of its 
own, it must forever take, and feed on, 
the fare sent it from the East—fare that 
had been cooked with no thought what- 
ever of pleasing the western palate, and 
generally served by “No. 3” waiters. It 
grew very weary of bad companies at 
big prices. 

The only way in which this indepen- 
dent dramatic life could express itself 
was through the medium of stock thea- 
tres. The companies generally played 
from twelve to thirty weeks in one 
town and toured the Coast the rest of 
the season, going as far north as Van- 
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couver, B. C., and as far “east” as Den- 
ver. 

Some of the well-known eastern play- 
ers. of to-day began in those touring 
stock companies. Blanche Bates, really 
a “Girl of the Golden West,” was lead- 
ing woman of the Frawley Company 
for some time when the headquarters of 
that company were in San Francisco. I 
believe Frank Worthing was also a 
member of that company. He, John Ma- 
son, Edward Morgan, and Katharine 
Gray have all appeared with stock com- 
panies in San Francisco and Los Ange- 
les, some as members and some for 
“special engagements.” 

Maxine Elliott also came out of 
“Frisco” coasts, and rumor says that 
Maude Adams “began” in the City of 
the Golden Gate, though she is not a 
native of California. One of San Fran- 
cisco’s most famous daughters is Isa- 
dora Duncan, who took her first steps 
as a baby and as a dancer on California 
boards. Another who began stage life 
in San Francisco is Alice Nielsen, now 
a prima donna of the Metropolitan and 
Boston opera companies. Miss Nielsen’s 
first essay into grand opera was when 
she was eighteen years old; she sang 
“Lucia” in place of Signora Somebody, 
who had been suddenly taken ill. That 
was on the stage of the old Tivoli. 

There for some time Alice Nielsen 
shone in comic opera till her chance 
came to “go East.” She has done much 
in a dozen short years. 

By the way, it was on the stage of 
the Tivoli that Tetrazzini made her first 
appearance in the United States. She 
was prima donna of a wandering Italian 
opera company—of which the West 
sees not a few—which drifted into the 
Golden Gate from South America. The 
morning after her most unostentatious 
débfit in San Francisco the papers by 
columns declared “a greater than Patti 
is here”—or words to that effect. I be- 
lieve the honors for “discovering” Tet- 
razzini (in print) justly belong to Ash- 
ton Stevens, then critic on the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. During the rest of the 
season the theatre was packed ito burst- 
ing—Tetrazzini owned the town. 

The press stuff sent out of the Man- 
hattan bureau about this fascinating 


singer is prolific in stories ot how Oscar 
Hammerstein discovered. her over in 


first-nighters discovered Tetrazzini and 
the papers proclaimed her and spread 
her fame so that Conried tried to buy 
her from the Tivoli people, who refused 
however, to part with the bird that sang — 
the golden notes until her contract ex-— 
pired. Then, it was the Manhattan, in-~ 
stead of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany which succeeded in annexing this — 
sure success. One of Mr. Hammerstein’s ~ 
tenors this season was a Coast Defender — 
for several years—Demenico Russo. 
There are other players more or less 
well known who were identified with © 
the San Francisco stage. There was — 
Lewis Morrison, now dead, who toured 
perennially in “Faust,” and his wife, 
now starring under the direction of an 
eastern management. Florence Roberts © 
was for many seasons at the Alcazar” 
Theatre, where she made a few original 
productions. One-of these was a play— 
the first, probably—written by Charlotte 
Thompson, also a San Francisco wom- 
an, who made the dramatization of — 
“Helena Richie” which Miss Anglin is — 
playing this season. ; 
Miss Roberts was also the first actress — 
to play D’Annunzio’s “Giaconda” in 
English. She gave a number of pert- 
formances of this play, which was very: 
well liked by western audiences. There 
was a “bit” in the last act which no one 
who saw it will ever forget. This was — 
the waif Sirenetta, as played by Virgin- — 
ia Brissac, a beautiful and gifted girl 
who is still a Coast Defender. She is — 
that almost vanished dream, a real in- 
génue. Mention also should be made of © 
Ferris Hartman, Fred Cooper and his — 
family (all players), and Landers Stev- — 
ens (brother of Ashton) and his clever — 
wife, Georgia Cooper. 
No actress, on the coast or elsewhere, © 
has given more promises and broken — 
them than has Nance O’Neil. Nance ~ 
O’Neil (her real name is Gertrude © 
Lamson) was seventeen when McKee ™ 
Rankin “discovered” her and deter> = 
mined to make a start and a fortune out | 
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of her. She put all her belongings in a 
package and slid out from under her 
father’s hammer—he was an auctioneer 
—to come under that of the critics. For 
a while Miss O’Neil played “Leah the 
Forsaken,” and turpid heroines of this 
ilk, with all the zest of her young am- 
bitions and all the “up-guards-and-at- 
em” of the Rankin method. 

She went off somewhere—to Austra- 
lia, I believe—and made money and 
reputation among the bushmen. She re- 
turned to California very much “the 
star” and, falling in line with public 
taste, aimed at the higher drama. 
Among the dramas which Miss O’Neil 
produced creditably were “Macbeth,” 
“Magda,” “Hedda Gabler,’ Suder- 
mann’s “Fires of St. John,” Aldrich’s 
“Judith,” and Maeterlinck’s cloak-dra- 
ma “Monna Vanna.” 

Nanoe O’Neil, at her worst, is what 
she has been taught to be; at her best 
she is what she was meant to be. She 
has talent and temperament ; she has in- 
stinct, and she does differentiate her 
characters and strive faithfully to lose 
her own personality in her rdle. Many 
stars who have not her faults have not 
her virtues, either. It should be noted 
that she has been very successful in San 
Francisco, and in Boston. (Nance 
O’Neil is where extremes meet, evi- 
dently!) with the above mentioned rep- 
ertoire—barring “Monna Vanna,” 
which is a little too much for audiences 
everywhere. This player is now in “The 
Lily” with David Belasco, who is, I be- 
lieve, the only New York manager who 
was once a Coast Defender. 

Among the California actresses who 
defended the coast for several years be- 
fore twinkling on Broadway is Lillian 
Albertson, the original “peeved” wife of 
“Paid in Full.” Miss Albertson was 
leading woman at the Belasco theatres 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles for a 
few seasons of fifty-two weeks each. 

In Los Angeles her immediate prede- 
cessor was Thais Lawton—in those days 
Eugenia Thais Lawton—now of the 
New Theatre in New York. 

With the exception of Miss Florence 
Roberts and Miss O’Neil’s fitful ex- 
a into the higher drama, the San 

rancisco stock companies generally 
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contented themselves with “When We 
Were Twenty-one,” “Barbara Fritchie,” 
and such. Melodramas such as “Dead- 
eye Dick,’ and “Laura the Beautiful 
Cloak Model,” (a sister of Monna Van- 
na’s?) are generally supplied to Cali- 
fornia by “road” companies. Stock com- 
panies have been formed to play melo- 
drama ; but in Los Angeles, at least, they — 
have not been very successful. 

For two years Los Angeles had what 
was, I believe, as good a company as 
was ever put together. It was a stock 
company at Oliver Morosco’s Burbank 
Theatre, and played for from fifty cents 
down in a theatre that seats about sev- 
enteen hundred persons—a . fifty-cent 
stock company, but of higher individual 
and team excellence than many a two- 
dollar organization from Manhattan. 
This company did more to cater to and 
to form the taste of the town than any 
other that has ever been there. In its 
personnel was Amelia Gardner, well 
known through the East now since her 
seasons as John Mason’s leading wom- 
an in “The Witching Hour”; George 
Woodward, now with Warfield, was the 
character man. Thomas Oberle, the 
original Sergeant Keller in “Arizona” 
and the original Jim Hirsch with Good- 
win in “When We Were Twenty-One,” 
was the heavy man. Frank MacVicars, 
who created the réle of Boss in “The 
Man of the Hour,” was utility man. In 
Harry Mestayer, who is not much 
known in the East, the Morosco Com- 
pany had a juvenile and light come- 
dian par excellence. Elsie Esmond, arec- 
ognized Coast Defender and.a good ac- 
tress, was the ingénue. Of this list'two, 
Elsie Esmond and Harry Mestayer, are 
still playing in Los Angeles ; and Oberle 
and MacVicars have passed into the 
Great Beyond. 

Tom Oberle had the true actor’s 
genius for character. He was one of the 
most versatile members of a most versa- 
tile company. His performances were 
always graphic, subtle, finished. What- 
ever he meant, he put it over the foot- 
lights. You got it and you never forgot 


it. | 

Three times had he been ordered to 
Arizona; three times he went there in 
search of a year or two more of life, 





and three times returned preferring to 
die in the theatre to living in the desert. 
He stuck it out till he was so weak that 
his voice was only a whisper, and the 
exertion of playing and speaking set him 
coughing the whole night. afterwards, 
and he would be almost carried home. 
He died very shortly after playing his 
last part—Lutz, the valet in “Heidel- 
berg.” MacVicars, after having been a 
Coast Defender for ten years, went 
“Fast,” got the big part in Broadhurst’s 
play. He made so good in it that he was 
to have been starred in the new produc- 
tion, but he fell dead of apoplexy in the 
alley of a theatre in New York. Speak- 
ing of versatility, “Mac” is best remem- 
bered “out West” for his Quasimodo in 
“Notre Dame” his Pastor Manders in 
“Ghosts,” and his playing of the “light 
comedy” Duke in “Aristocracy”; and 
Miss Gardner for her Mrs. Alving; and 
- her Kathie in “Heidelberg !” 

The best performance given by the 
company was “Ghosts.” This was a 
special matinee and the first Ibsen per- 
formance by this company. The theatre 
was packed so that some were given 
seats in the wings and many had to be 
turned away. Miss Gardner played Mrs. 
Alving; MacVicars, Manders; Oberle, 
Engstrand; Mestayer was the Oswald 
and the director ; he had played the rdéle 
before with Mary Shaw. Lottie Kendall, 
a great coast favorite, played Regina. 
There was no dissenting voice about the 
perfection of this performance, individ- 
ually and collectively. Its immediate ef- 
fect was to set the public crying for 
more. Mr. Mestayer, who was the prime 
mover in the matter (with the press at 
his back) was invited to write papers 
and read papers on Ibsen at all sorts of 
gatherings; and Miss Gardner could 
have spent the rest of the year talking 
to Women’s Clubs. 

“Ghosts” was repeated several times, 
and Mr. Morosco finally sent Mr. Mes- 
tayer out starring in the play up and 
down the Coast. His performance of Os- 
wald was very fine and he justly collect- 
ed many sheaves of good notices em 
route. 

Other Ibsen performances followed. 
The plays given were “Doll’s House,” 
“Hedda Gabler,” “Rosmersholm,” “The 
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Lady from the Sea,” “An Enemy to the 
People,” and, I think, “The Wild. 
Duck.” a 

Meanwhile, the personnel of the com- | 
pany had changed materially. This wag 
due to the new rival house, opened by 
Fred Belasco of San Francisco. 

Mr. Belasco built a beautiful little 
house and furnished it beautifully, and 
then installed in it a company suitable 
to the standards of his San Francisco 
clientele. Los Angeles, having been edu- 


- cated to dote on dramatic caviare served 


to perfection by the Morosco organiza- 
tion, passed the Belasco Theatre by on 
the other side. All its beauty and glitter 
and newness compensated not for the 
poor acting within. It took Mr. Belasco © 
and his local manager, _ Blackwood, ~ 
some time to learn the lesson. Then théy ~ 
reached out and took Amelia Gardner © 
and Tom Oberle. Morosco saved him © 
self, MacVicars and Mestayer just in © 
time. Thus was the first breath of the- © 
atrical competition blown in the old City © 
of the Angels, and thus was its finest © 
dramatic organism disrupted. Competi- ~ 
tion and commercialism are not good ~ 
for art, though they may pad the purse © 
of the artist. Never again did we enjoy © 
such performances in Los Angeles as © 
when the old Morosco company was in- 7 
tact. 3 
The addition of Miss Gardner and 7 
Oberle did wonders for the Belasco = 
company, which was already possessed © 
of a good, though somewhat limited, ac- | 
tor in George Barnum, and an excellent © 
and versatile character actor in Howard © 
Scott. George Barnum was an impor ~ 
tation. Howard Scott is a San Francis- © 
can, who has been a Coast Defender ~ 
from his youth up. Scott played the only © 
wholly heathen Chinese “Chinaman” T = 
ever saw on the stage and one of the = 
two “only” Indians. The Chinaman was 4 
the old pipe-mender in Francis Powers = 
two-act tragedy of San Francisco Chi- 7 
natown, “The First Born.” Francis ~ 
Powers, by the way, was an actor and — 
writer of the Golden Gate, brother of © 


T. E. Powers, cartoonist, and Will Pow- © 


ers, also cartoonist, who signs himself © 
“Harris.” Some of the other Belascoites © 
who came, and remained to become | 
Coast Defenders, were Richard Vivian,” 
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Fanchon Everhart, Adele Farrington, 
and Hobart Bosworth. Virginia Brissac 
and William Yerance, both from San 
Francisco theatres, were already on the 
“Defense” guard. Not one of these play- 
ers spent less than three consecutive 
years in Los Angeles. After three years 
they should surely be eligible for the 
Coast Defense service. 

Meanwhile the Morosco Company 
had imported Blanche Hall from the 
“Fast” to. be leading woman, and had 
engaged William Bernard, a Defender, 
‘late of the Baker Stock (Portland, Ore- 
gon,) and his talented and lovely little 
daughter, Dot. Mr. Morosco had also 
engaged as his leading man William 
Desmond, who certainly won all the 
laurels as a matinee idol. He remained 
as leading man at the Burbank for six 
years. He married Nance O’Neil’s sis- 
ter, Lillian Lamson, who occasionally 
played the adventuresses. Other mem- 
bers of the Morosco companies, who are 

enuine Coast. Defenders, are Bennett 

outhard, a San Franciscan by birth, 
lately playing Thompson, the vengeful 
secretary in “The Man of the Hour,” 
who is remembered on the Coast for 
several excellent characterizations; H. 
J. Ginn, who “began” with the James 
Neill Company some years ago in Los 
Angeles; Willis Marks and his wife, 
Carroll Marshall; John Burton, Harry 
Duffield and his wife, Phosa McAllis- 
ter; Robert Morris, Harry Mestayer 
and Blanche Hall. 

Most of these now own their own 
homes in one or other of the beautiful 
suburbs, either in the hills or at the sea- 
side. Hills and sea alike are an hour’s 
run from the heart of the town, with the 
best car service in the world. Mestayer, 
who has now been in Los Angeles for 
seven years, has “grown up,” married, 
and built him a charming Mission 
bungalow in the hills at Glendale. John 
Burton, who has been a Defender for 
fifteen years, at least, has a beautiful 
home on the road to Santa Monica; 
where he spends much of his time under 
the shade of his picturesque rose-cov- 
ered pergola with his handsome young 
wife and prize dog. The Duffields, who 
have been Defenders for the same term, 
have a small ranch near town. Blanche 
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Hall has a bungalow, where she lives 
at her ease and collects beautiful plants 
and bric-a-brac. Los Angeles is probably 
the only city in America where stock ac- 
tors own their homes. The public there 
is not fickle. If an actor pleases its criti- 
cal taste for the first two months he can 
stay for the rest of his life. 

Another Defender, and a great favor- 
ite, is Lewis Stone, leading man at the 
Belasco, a post he has held for four 
years. His wife, Margaret Langham, is 
a very talented actress. 

Then there is Frank Bacon, who for 
seventeen years has played at the Al- 
cazar in San Francisco. Not till this sea- 
son has he appeared east of the Rocky 
Mountains. His performance of Sam 
Graham in “The Fortune Hunter” is 
one of the most exquisite characteriza- 
tions the “East” has seen in years. 

More mention must be made of the 
James Neill Company, which played as > 
great a part as the old Frawley Com- 
pany in forming the taste of the Coast 
public. It consisted (in and previous to 
1900) of Neill, the “star,” Edyth Chap- 
man (Mrs. Neill) a very capable actress 
with an exquisite speaking voice, Julia 
Dean, (niece of Julia Dean Hayes) now 
in New York, Frank MacVicars, John 
Burton, Robert Morris, Elsie Esmond, 
Lillian Andrews, Bennett Southard, H. 
J. Ginn, Donald Bowles, George Bloom- 
quest, Clifford Dempsey, Bessie Bacon, 
daughter of the old San Franciscan 
player Frank Bacon, and others. Neill 
and Morosco put their heads together. 
and evolved several Neill-Morosco 
companies, then dissolved partnership 
and Morosco took the companies. 

One summer, in response to public 
demand, John Blackwood offered the 
Belasco stage for special matinees by 
players from the various companies in 
the neighborhood. The leaders were 
Mestayer, Hobart Bosworth, Constance 
Crawley (late of Ben Greet’s Company) 
and Arthur Maude, also of the Greet 
Company. Among the plays presented 
were “Romeo and Juliet,” “Giaconda,” 
“Pelleas and Melisande,” and “Hedda 
Gabler.” Later Miss Hall entered into 
the Ibsen spirit with Mr. Mestayer, and 
the Burbank saw several more matinee 


_ performances. 
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Los Angeles has been used as a “try- 
out” town for several new plays after- 
wards seen in New York. Eugene Wal- 
ter’s second play, “The Undertow,” was 
first played at the Belasco where it ran 
for three or four weeks; in San Fran- 

“cisco it ran six weeks. Some of this fa- 
vor was due to the fact that both cities 
were in the throes of political warfare, 
and the theme of the play appealed at 
the moment. 

This in a measure explains the ten 
weeks’ run of Broadhurst’s “The Dollar 
Mark.” It caught the taste of the slim- 
walleted agitator, socialist, nihilist! 
There are many of these in Los Ange- 
les, enough to make a play a ten weeks’ 
furore at fifty cents a head. At its New 
York production the price barred the 
only classes who would have liked it. 
The taste of the regular theatre patrons 
of Los Angeles is not for this sort of 

» play at all. 

Los Angeles has something over 300,- 
000 inhabitants. It is the center bed of 
the world’s fairest garden, a city of 
almost visionary loveliness. It is the 
home of many persons of wealth, cul- 
ture, refinement, traveled persons, the 
best from all nations and climes, who 
come to live amid the mystic, imperish- 
able beauty of Southern California. And 
this eastern and old-world culture has 
made itself part of the Southwest. It 
is added to the western independence, 
freedom, and instinctive grasp of what 
is vital and true. There is great mental 
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activity in Los Angeles, nine-tenths of © 
it being along artistic lines. It is not fad-" 
dy, insincere or ridiculous, in its pur 
suit of art. The interest is genuine. 

Chitago, having the Robertson Com 
pany at Art Institute, is the only othe 
American town that can show a li 
list of productions of masterpieces. And 
in Chicago the performances are fr 
to members of the Institute and are kep 
up by private subscription. In Los An- 
geles the public pays for all of these 
great dramas and is glad of the chance;’ 
there are no bonuses and no free seats, 
Furthermore, the enterprise is put 
through by the “commercial” manager 
of the stock theatre. Oliver Morosco be- 
gan it; and he has done more for public 
education in drama than perhaps any 
other man who owns a theatre in Ameri 
ca. The newspapers played their part; 
their action was concerted in pushing 
the special matinees. The Examiner de-~ 
voted half a page to the review of the” 
first matinee of “Ghosts.” 

The wealthy would not have to build 
a New Theatre in Los Angeles. Those 
who want Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Siider- 
mann, D’Annunzio—the works of the- 
great moderns of Europe—can have” 
them from Oliver Morosco and John 
Blackwood, “commercial” stock theatre 
managers, if they will simply go to them 
with a large enough request; and what 
is more, they can have them well acted. 

These are the “Coast Defenders.” Is” 
not their title an honorable one? 








HE actor always has been a hu- 
man being—just as much so as 
any other person around him— 

but until recently the world has not 
considered him as such, and at times 
even he himself hasn’t been quite sure 
of the fact. Now the world is begin- 
ning to place him in the human being 
Class, and he is confident that he be- 
longs there. 

In the last twenty-five or thirty 

years there has been quite a decided 
change in the life of the actor in the 


United States. I feel that I 
am qualified to a slight 
degree, to speak of the 
gradual evolution of the 
human side of the actor, 
because I started my human exist- 
ence as one. That is, I almost started 
in this way. My father was an actor, 
the stage director of the old Boston 
Museum stock company, and my 
mother was an actress. They were 
both members of that company when 
I was born in Boston. I began my 
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stage career when six months old, 
being the understudy for a doll that 
had been temporarily misplaced. My 
mother, who was taking a rest at the 
time, had taken me to the theatre to 
show me off. She left me in my fath- 
er’s dressing-room while she went 
to visit one of the members of the 
company. When the time came for 
the appearance of the doll in the arms 
of one of the players, I was spied, and 
before the astonished nurse girl real- 
ized what was going on, I was 
grabbed up and taken out before the 
footlights, much to my disgust, very 
emphatically expressed. 

However, my stage career did not 
continue unbrokenly from that time. 
It was my father’s idea that an actor 
should know a great many things that 
he might be called upon to do, even 
though such a contingency seemed re- 
mote. That was why he had me study 
music, take boxing and fencing les- 
sons, learn how to dance and play bil- 
liards, and try to learn how to sing. I 
played the violin in a theatre orches- 
tra for some years when I was a boy. 
Most of my life has been spent about 
the theatre, and I have watched the 
evolution of the human side of the 
actor. 

o 


A straw that shows the working of 
the new spirit was the recent step 
taken by the Actors’ Fund of New 
York—to which most of the players 
belong—to extend its benevolent 
work. Heretofore the work of The 
Fund has been devoted almost exclu- 
sively to taking care of players who 
were down and out, either temporari- 
ly or permanently. Recently it estab- 
lished a registry division, the purpose 
of which is to enable players out of 
positions to secure engagements more 
quickly than they can do so by their 
unaided individual efforts. Every 
player in the country may avail him- 
self of the privileges of the registry 


division. It will cost him just $: a 
year, which sum will be used to de” 
fray the expenses of the work. 

The Fund will keep on file a list 
its registered members, where they 
can be found, what they have don 
and whether they are unemployed or 
not. A number of the larger producers 
have agreed to send to The Fun 
when they are in need of players, 
When such a request is made, The © 
Fund will furnish a list of players” 
who may be secured, without at 
tempting to suggest which ones shall 
be engaged by the producer. ‘ 

In this manner The Fund will act” 
as a clearing-house for player and 
manager, through whose agency 
these two persons, each very much 
dependent upon the other, can be 
brought immediately into communi- 
cation. It will mean a great saving” 
of time for the manager, and probably — 
a greater saving of time for the aver- — 
age actor who is out of a position. 
The benefits of the system may not. 
be so great for the stars, for those ~ 
players who are nearly always kept ~ 
in mind by the managers—but most 
of us do not belong to that class. 

The inauguration of such an insti- 
tution seems the logical and proper 
thing to do, but only in the last few 
years has it been possible to do it. I 
can easily remember the time when 
most of the members of the theatrical © 
profession were pulling against each 
other, instead of with each other, 
when it was every fellow for himself 
and the world against the bunch. 


This mental attitude has been un- ~ 
dergoing a gradual change in the last ~ 
twenty years, and while the change is 
more marked in the ranks of the pro- © 
fession, there still has been quite a ~ 
radical change in the attitude of the 
public towards us. A number of 
causes have operated to bring abou 
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this better condition. Time was not so 
Jong ago, when the actor was pretty 
generally looked upon as in the same 
class with the tramp, a sort of appen- 
dix to the social body. 

An actor recently was arrested in 
London for failing to respond to a 
summons to serve on a jury. The 
judge was about to fine him for con- 
tempt of court, when the actor made 
a plea that in the eyes of the law he 
was a vagabond and not eligible to 
serve upon juries. He cited an old 
English statute that never had been 
repealed, declaring the actor a vaga- 
bond because he had no visible means 
of support. 

The public attitude toward the ac- 
tor perhaps never has been quite so 
antagonistic in the United States as 
it was in England when that statute 
was passed, but we derive a great 
many of our laws and customs and 
habits of thinking from England, and 
we undoubtedly have brought over 
something of the old prejudice 
against the actor. 


Another thing that helped to keep 
‘the actor in the “vagrant” class was 
the fact that frequently, in former 
years, he was a vagrant; sometimes 
- he had a position and sometimes he 
_ did not; sometimes, when he had a 
‘position he had visible means of sup- 
port, but sometimes, even under 
those conditions, he was unable to 
earn a good living. That was in the 
days when the theatre was not a busi- 
ness—but a speculation. We had a 
few cities large enough to support 
permanent theatres, and a few playefs 
who made small fortunes—for those 
days. But the average actor belonged 
to a troupe which went about the 
country leading a hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence. 

Sometimes it was possible to find a 
“hall” in which a performance might 
be given—and sometimes it wasn’t. 
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Sometimes enough people would 
come to see the performance to give 
the manager money enough to pay 
hall rent, license, board bills, and buy 
tickets to the next town; on most 
such occasions there was great rejoic- 
ing. 

Now, however, since the theatre 
has been placed upon a business basis, 
and operated as other businesses are, 
it is seldom that’an actor is unable 
to pay his bills. In other words, we 
have outgrown our “vagrant” stage 
and are more like human beings. 

Under the old conditions, it is not 
surprising that every actor felt it his 
duty to fight for himself and to think 
that meant fighting everybody else in 
the profession. The prize wasn’t large 
enough to divide, so every fellow 
tried to get it for himself. 


Though the comparison may seem 
a bit rough, I think we might say that 
the theatrical profession of—well, say, 
even twenty years ago—was some- 
thing like man when he first stopped 
being an animal and started to try to 
be a man—when he learned how touse 
a club or a stone or a burning brandto 
equalize the difference between his 
strength and the strength of the wild 
animals he was always meeting. That 
old savage thought every animal was 
his foe, just because it existed, and he 
hadn’t evoluted high enough to take 
his fellow men out of the animal 
class. When the savage ceased being 
so much of a savage, the task of be- 
ing a human being was placed upon a. 
more business-like basis, and he 
quickly learned that itpaid. Eversince 
then he has been improving his busi- 
ness system to his own great advan- 
tage, individually and collectively. 


When the theatrical manager and 
the actor first began to get the idea 
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that neither he nor his associates 
were animals, but human beings, and 
that the business of amusing people 
was a business, a big step in advance 
was taken. And now that the theatre 
has been placed on a business basis, 
and the actors are acting more like 
human beings, the world is showing 
a willingness to consider them such. 
You cannot keep other people from 
thinking you are a fool if you think 
like a fool and act like a fool. 

I recall hearing, when I was a boy, 
many stories of how one actor would 
try to “spoil” another actor’s work on 
the stage, would try to “throw him 
down” in certain scenes; this was 
done with the hope of making the 
other actor seem a failure, so that at- 
tention might be detracted from him 
and attracted to the other player. 

Such a thing is practically unheard 
of in these days. There may be some 
players who still indulge in it occa- 
sionally, but they are scarce and they 
do it on the sly. Formerly it was the 
habit to boast openly when a player 
had succeeded in ruining another 
player’s scene. 

Actors now realize that acting is a 
serious business; they cannot afford 
to be school-children and play prac- 
tical jokes either from malicious mo- 
tives or a firm belief in strained hu- 
mor that will risk spoiling the effect of 
the acting. The public has been edu- 
cated to the point where it demands 
much more from a theatrical com- 
pany than formerly, and it must have 
the best, or the actor is looking for a 
job in a very short while. 


Team work has brought the play- 
ing of base-ball to its present high 
standard, and team work is bringing 
the art of acting to a higher standard. 
' The actor in a well managed com- 
pany to-day who would try to spoil 
another actor’s scene would be likely 
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to lose his position. If the scene is r 
played properly the audience will 
respond to it. If the effect sought a 
expected is not secured, the stage 
rector or the manager will immediagy 
ly start out to learn why. 

In former times it was almost un- 
heard of for an older member of 4 
company to try to help a younger ™ 
player; it was so rare that it attracted — 
a great deal of attention. Now, how- 
ever, such a thing is so common that 
no one gives special attention to it, 
Every actor and manager has come to 
the point of expecting every other 
member of the company to do all he 
can both to help his own work and to 
help the work of the others. Of course 
there are occasions when a player will 
suffer so greatly from professional 
jealousy that he will become unbear- 
able. Fortunately such instances are ™ 
infrequent. 9 


I do not mean to say that there is” 
no professional jealousy to-day. I” 
hope the time will never come when — 
there will be no professional jealousy ~ 
in the theatrical world. However,” 
there has been a great change in the © 
character of the jealousy. Formerly it © 
was directed solely at the person and © 
it showed itself in a series of mean, © 
underhanded, or arrogant and over- © 
bearing efforts to discredit the work 
of the rival. To-day the jealousy is 
directed less at the person and more 
at the work, and instead of trying to © 
belittle the work of the rival, the jeal- 
ousy causes the actor to redouble his 
own efforts so that his work will out- 7 
shine the work of the rival. This sort 7 
of jealousy will necessarily result in © 
a steady lifting higher and higher of © 
the standard of acting. So long as it is 7 
constructive rivalry and competition — 
and not destructive jealousy it is” 
about as good a thing as we can have. © 

Destructive jealousy is a relic from _ 
our savage days; constructive rive 
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and competition is a mark of our hu- been growing more like human be- 
man development. ings. There is even hope for the “first- 
Of course the actor isn’t entitled to nighters.” 
all the credit for his improvement. 
The public deserves a great deal of it, 
because, while we have been becom- 
ing more human, so has the public 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO AMATEURS 


You will please say: “The queen has swooned,” 
And not that “The ween has squooned,” 

Nor “The swoon has queened,” 

Nor “The squoon has weened,” 
Nor yet that “The sween has cooned.” 
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ERGEANT REYNOLDS sat at his 
desk in police headquarters perspir- 
ing in his shirt-sleeves. His collar 

was thrust wide open at the throat, 
showing the flushed and corded muscles 
of his short thick neck, and from under 
his closely cropped and grizzled mus- 
tache, the stub of a slow-smouldering 
cigar protruded and wabbled uncertain- 
ly about between his clinched teeth as 
he wrote. 

Outside, from below the same steady 
din of the city streets came in through 
the one open window and mingled with 
the tinkling of the telephone bell and the 
murmur of the voices of the men off 
duty lounging about in the ward-room 
beyond. 

A fly droned dismally, caught in a 
cobweb in a corner of the closed win- 
dow. Sergeant Reynolds laid aside his 
pen and rose slowly to his feet and 
walked over and deliberately smashed 
him into silence with his pudgy fore- 
finger and then went back and sat down. 

The door of the chief’s private office 
opened quietly and a military-looking 
man of middle age, in the regulation po- 
lice uniform of the department, stepped 
across the floor to the sergeant’s desk. 
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“Anything new come in?” he asked. 

“Nothing, ” he returned, reaching for 
a match. “Anything doing in that Mans- 7 
field matter yet?” E 

“Not a thing,” returned the chief, © 
quietly. “We’ve got our man downstairs, © 
but that is all we have got. He wont | 
talk.” 3 
“Make him!” grunted the sergeant © 
gruffly. “If you think he knows any- | 
thing, have him brought up and well 7 
squeeze him a little. We can generally © 


make ’em remember. Try the third de- © 


gree on him,” he added significantly. 4 
“That will fetch him.” a 
The chief looked serious for a second. | 


“T don’t like to make a man incriminate © 


himself by intimidation,” 
quietly. * 

“Oh, he wont unless he is incriminat- 7 
able,” declared the sergeant shortly. “If = 


he replied q 


he is, we want to know it, don’t we?” he = 
‘ey believe he ~ 


asked almost sharply. 4 
knows more than he is telling, and it is 4 
up to us to dig it out of him somehow.” | 

The chief turned and walked over to ~ 


the window and stood with his hands ~ 


clasped loosely behind him as he gazed © 
out over the wide expanse of city roofs © 
to the west where the sun was setting ~ 
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in a heavy haze of heat which hung low 
over the river and the green fields and 
woodlands somewhere farther beyond. 
The sergeant still sat at his desk and 
waited. He knew his chief and his ways 
by years of constant companionship in 
the pursuit and punishment of crime 
and criminals, and in his wisdom, he 
waited. 

The chief whistled softly to himself 
a moment and then turning abruptly he 
came back and stood beside the ser- 
geant’s desk. 

“T guess you are right, Reynolds,” he 
said, simply. “We had better have him 
brought up. I’ve got something up my 
sleeve which might improve his memory 
a little. I’d like to spring it on him and 
see, anyway.” 

Sergeant Reynolds said nothing but 
smiled in self-satisfaction as he picked 
up the receiver of his desk telephone 
and gave a few curt orders. 

“T guess I’ll let you do most of the 
talking,” said the chief, thoughtfully. 
“You work him and I’ll watch him. Go 
a little easy at first. He may be ready to 
talk now. If he wont—then—” 

“If he wont,” interrupted the sergeant 
significantly. “By gad, I’ll make him! 
lll sweat it out of him somehow before 
I’m done with him.” 

“Take those things off!” commanded 
the chief curtly as he motioned toward 
the yan between them. “And then, get 
out !” 

“You can sit down,” remarked the 
chief considerately, and he nodded to 
the chair conveniently placed for him. 

The third man turned and went over 
and sat down in silence. 

For a moment neither the first, sec- 
ond nor third man spoke. The sergeant 
Was chewing the stub of his cigar and 
scrutinizing the man before him search- 
ingly, while the chief leaned back in his 
chair and studied a slip of paper he held 
in his hand. The man before them sat 
bolt upright in his chair and surveyed 
his surroundings indifferently. He was 
a tall, thin man of uncertain age. His 
hair was closely cropped and tinged 
with gray, while his features were lined 
with either age or anxiety. They showed 
strong signs of being recently shaved. 
His eyes were dark and deeply set like 
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two smouldering sparks with a sharp, 
beak-like nose protruding between. His 
clothes were of some fine dark fabric 
and were evidently of some foreign cut 
and fashion. His hands were wrinkled 
and his long talon-like fingers showed 
every sign of careful care and count- 
less stains of cigarets. 

The chief sat in silence while the ser- 
geant still surveyed the man before him 
over the top of the flat desk between. 

“Mansfield,” he began bluntly, “we 
want you to talk now. We want you to 
tell us what you know about either the 
disappearance or death of your father, 
John Mansfield.” 

“Which will be nothing!” answered 
the man across the room, quietly. “I 
know nothing about his death.” 

“You are lying now!” stated the ser- 
geant, sharply. “I know that.” 

“Simply your mistake—not mine,” 
remarked the prisoner, coolly. 

“Did you have anything to do with 
the death or disappearance of your 
father in any way?” inquired the chief, 
=, speaking for the first time. 
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“You were his heir, and at his death 
your father’s fortune falls to you?” 

“Yes. Everyone evidently knows 
that,” answered the man, musingly. 

“Did you have any recent trouble 
with your father? I understand there 
has been considerable contention,” asked 
the chief, calmly. 

“We had our differences, of course,” 
admitted the man across, “but they were 
of no consequence.” 

“Will you tell us the principal cause 
of this contention?” asked the> chief, 
carelessly. - 

“Simply our inability to agree amia- 
bly on certain conditions pertaining 10 
the perpetuation of the family fame. He 
prescribed the bar for me years ago, 
while I preferred a career on the stage,” 
came the reply. 

“Did you ever, by word or writing, 
state that you had any hand in either 
the death or the disappearance of your 
father?” demanded the chief, suddenly. 

The man sat in silence for a moment 
and then answered almost angrily. 

“No! I told you that before.” 

The chief said nothing, but rose slow- 
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ly to his feet and unfolding the slip of 
paper he held in his hand, he stepped 
forward towards the man in the chair 
and held it guardedly before him. 

“Look at that!’ he commanded. 

The man before him saw the paper 
and started suddenly forward in his 
chair, his eyes staring fixedly at it while 
his talon-like fingers began to clutch 
convulsively. 

“Ah!” he hissed between his teeth, 
tightly. “Where did you get that? Did 
she give it to you?” he demanded, des- 
perately. 

The sergeant sat behind his desk and 
smiled satisfactorily again. The chief 
simply shook his head, but answered: 

“No. She never received or read it. 
It simply failed to reach her, that’s all. 
We know where she is when we want 
her,” commented the chief, quietly. 

“This letter,” he went on warily, “was 
written and mailed, according to the 
post-mark, the day after the disappear- 
ance of your father, and it implicates 
you. Do you admit or deny it?” 

The man made no reply, but sat in 
stiffening silence, as if speechless, and 
stared straight at the slip in the hand 
of the chief. He evidently was either 
suddenly suspicious or surprised. 

“Read it to him,” suggested the ser- 
geant suddenly. “Perhaps it will refresh 
his memory a little.” 

The chief made no reply, but stepped 
back and sat down in his chair again 
and adjusting his glasses, he read aloud 
and distinctly from the letter he held in 


his hand: 
June 22, 1909. 
Dear“Camue: 

I have done what you advised. I have 
done away with the old man and I can 
now go ahead without any further trouble 
from him. There is nothing particular to 
do just now but to perfect my plans per- 
taining to the properties, and then F will 
see you. Until then, sit in silence. Don’t 
write, but wait. Joun Jr. 


Every word of the letter seemed to 
carry crushing conviction in it, and as 
the chief read it the sergeant sat and 
listened in the shadow and studied the 
effect of every syllable upon the face of 
the man before him. The chief finished, 
folded the sheet carefully, and leaning 
forward in his chair, he asked suddenly. 
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“Did 
fore?” 
The man before him looked straight 
across and smiled serenely into the face 
of the sergeant as he answered shortly: 
“Yes,” he said, slowly. “I wrote it!” 
“Then you acknowledge this letter 


you ever see that letter be- 


and admit that you are the author of 7] 


it?” demanded the chief, decidedly. 

The sergeant said nothing, but smiled ~ 
satisfactorily, for certainly, the clew 
seemed clearer and more convincing 
now. 

“T do!” came the reply without halt 
or hesitation. ““What’s the use to deny 
it? I wrote it. I do not even deny it. 
Now make what you can out of it.” 

“It makes you a murderer,” snarled 
the sergeant, savagely, “and we’ll make 


that letter hang you yet. It is enough to © 


convict any man under the circum- 
stances.” 

“Bah! Circumstantial evidence, mere-. — 
ly,” sneered the man, indifferently. “It’s ~ 
laughable. Convict me, if you can,” he © 
added quickly. 


“The chain of circumstantial evidence 4 
is now complete,” commented the chief, 7 


curtly. “Your father has suddenly dis- 7 


appeared under suspicious surroundings © 
and you acknowledge this letter here ~ 


which admits that you have put him out 7 
of the way. That’s a convicting clew in ~ 
itself. Furthermore, we are acquainted 
with your accomplice to whom it was ~ 
written, and we know the motive. Now, © 
where is the body?’ he demanded, * 
springing suddenly to his feet and ad- 
vancing toward the man still seated in © 
the chair between the windows. a 

The accused said nothing, but leaned © 
further back in his chair and laughed 
lightly. 4 

“Why, chief,” he drawled, “you are ~ 
really getting dramatic in your de- 7 


mands. I think I might make an actor 7 


of you, who knows? I suppose this farce — 
is a part of your so-called famous or ~ 
infamous ‘third degree,’ am I right?” 


The sergeant snorted aloud in some | 


sudden scorn and gnawed savagely at = 
his short, grizzled mustache, while the — 
chief, big and burly as he was, seemed ~ 
to shrink suddenly as he stepped quietly — 
back and sat down in his chair. s 

“Perhaps we can make the woman ~ 
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talk,” suggested the sergeant, suddenly, 
after a moment’s pause, “if the man 
wont.” 

The prisoner started suddenly for- 
ward in his chair and clutched his long 
talon-like fingers nervously together 
while his thin lips twitched in a way 
that told. 


“No. No! Don’t bring her. into this. 


She knows nothing—absolutely noth- 
ing,” he cried, shrilly, as he sprang sud- 
denly to his feet and faced them. 
“Leave her name entirely out of this 
and I’ll agree to, or admit, anything you 


uy thought that would fetch him. It 
generally does where there is a woman 
concerned in the case,” ejaculated the 
sergeant, satisfactorily. “Now we want 
you to talk. Make a complete confes- 
sion. We want you to tell the truth, too. 
Where is the body of John Mansfield?” 

The man had sunk back in his chair 
in a huddled heap and for a moment 
seemed to see the situation more seri- 
ously. The sneering smile was gone and 

the mask of indifference had entirly fal- 
len from his face, leaving a hunted and 
haggard look plain upon it, but he 
glanced quickly up and made a mighty 
effort to say calmly: 

“Gentlemen, you accuse me of a seri- 
ous thing. You accuse me of either the 
death or of the disappearance of John 
Mansfield. Now, which is it?” 

“Both!” snorted the sergeant, shortly. 
“One or both, it means the same thing.” 

“If you murdered the man,” inter- 
rupted the chief advisedly, “it will avail 
you nothing to conceal either the crime, 
the circumstances, or your confederate. 
We hold the convicting evidence right 
here,” and as he spoke he tapped the 
letter he held in his hand satisfiedly. 

The suspected man had recovered his 
usual composure and simply smiled. 

“I alorie know where the body of 
John Mansfield is. It will never be 
resurrected or recovered until I say the 
word. If I produce the body now it can 
and will be done only under certain con- 
ditions which I, myself, dare to dictate.” 
; “Hum!” muttered the chief, musingly. 
‘Suppose you speak a little plainer and 
more to the point. Perhaps we could un- 
derstand each other better.” 
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The man was silent and made no 
move or motion for a moment, and then 
he started suddenly up again and clutch- 
ing the arms of his chair, he said seri- 
ously, 

“If you will agree not to intimidate 
or incriminate the woman or bring her 
into the case in any way whatsoever, I 
will agree to produce the body of John 
Mansfield, the man you say I murdered, 
but,” he added decidedly, “I must be- 
allowed, not my liberty, gentlemen, but 
simply five minutes in close and soli- 
tary confinement.” 

The chief looked quickly over at the 
sergeant and smiled incredulously. The 
sergeant simply snorted aloud in his dis- 
gust, glanced curiously from the face of 
the culprit to that of the chief, and then 
smiled significantly. 

“Perhaps you can create a corpse out 
of thin air in an empty cell,” commented 
the chief, almost calmly. “What do you 
think we are—fools!” he added angrily, 
“to put stock in any such stuff as that?” 

“That remains to be seen,” remarked 
the prisoner pointedly. “I’ll produce the 
body of the man you say I murdered 
within five minutes if you accept my 
conditions.” 

The sergeant said nothing, but satand 
chewed the stub of his cigar savagely, 
evidently in deeper disgust, but the 
chief’s smile of incredulity vanished yvis- 
ibly as he replied after a second serious 
study. 

“I will agree to nothing which will 
in any way defeat, baffle, or confuse 
the evidence we already hold against 
you. You are aware, I suppose,” he 
added deliberately, “that whatever you 
do or say now will be ff&ed not only to 
convince us but to convict you?” 

“T am aware of it, thank you,” re- 
marked the man shortly. “But you can- 
not convict me of murder until you pro- 
duce the body of the man you sa 
murdered. You should know that. Give 
me five minutes’ solitary confinement 
and your word not to draw the-woman 
into the case, and I will convince you. 
Otherwise, I am not only deaf but dumb 
hereafter.” 

The sergeant seemed to grow more 
impatient than ever, but he smiled stead- 
ily in his self-scorn. The chief hung hes- 
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itatingly a moment and then said sud- 
denly. 

“We have no wish to draw the wom- 

an into this if you can convince or satis- 
fy us that she is either innocent or ig- 
norant of any knowledge of the case or 
the crime. As for your proposition, I 
accept your challenge to convince us on 
the terms you propose,” and turning to 
the sergeant, he said seriously, “Rey- 
nolds, call the guard.” 

The man in the chair said no more, 
but simply settled further back and 
waited. The sergeant continued to smile 
scoffingly as he pressed the little ivory 
button before him, and then all was still 
again until a moment after, when the 
sounds of approaching feet along the 
corridor outside broke the silence, and 
the door was opened and the same two 
guardsmen stepped quietly into the 
room and stood at attention. 

“Take this man down to cell Number 
29, and leave him alone in close confine- 
ment until I call for him. That’s all.” 

The man rose quickly to his feet and 
stepped forward and voluntarily took 
his place between the guards, then to- 
gether the three turned and walked 
from the room and the door slipped si- 
lently shut after them. 

“Well, what better off are we now?” 
demanded the sergeant in evident dis- 
gust, as he relit the stub of his cigar. 

“Ask me that five minutes from now, 
and I'll tell you,” replied the chief, 
quietly, as he glanced at his watch. 

“Hum !”’ snorted the sergeant, savage- 
ly. “I can tell you right now. We have 
got the clew that counts—the clew that 
convicts him in that letter, and he knows 
it, and the only corpse he’ll produce will 
be his own. I tell you that. We have got 
him cornered all right, but he’ll slip 
through our fingers somehow yet, in 
spite of 1s. You see.” 

The chief made no reply, but sat in 
studying silence. He half-believed now 
that Reynolds was right, but he was re- 
Juctant to giving him the satisfaction of 
hearing him say so. 

ae | do not believe in modern miracles, 
myself,” he admitted, after a moment of 
consideration. “But I am open to con- 
viction, even if you are not.” 

The florid face of the sergeant grew 


redder and he sat and chewed his cigar 
stub viciously for a moment, but made 
no answer to the thrust. The dig was 
too deep and decisive to answer angrily,” 
He must deliberate on it a while first, 
If the prisoner in any way slipped them” 
now it was the fault of the chief, wi 
had given him the chance to do it, and 
if there was any investigation or inquiry” 
later, he would not hesitate to tell the 
truth. Sergeant Reynolds had ambitions 
of his own. 

The chief glanced at his watch again 
and thén rose slowly to his feet and @ 
stepping over to the sergeant’s desk, he , 
took up the telephone there. ‘ 

“Bring up the man in Number 29." = 
he commanded curtly, and then he went 
back and sat down again in silence. 

Another moment passed. Neither the | 
sergeant nor his superior sBoke. Theser~ 4 
geant began to shift uneasily about in| 
his chair and had opened his mouth to 
speak, when he shut it suddenly with a™ 
snap that almost severed the end of his” 
cigar stub. A sound of steps coming] 
along the corridor outside broke the si- 
lence, and then the door was quietly | 
opened and the same two guardsmen ” 
stepped into the room with a third man ‘ 
manacled between them. 

In an instant the sergeant was up out 7 
of his chair and stood leaning over the” 
top of his desk, staring straight into the 
face of the third man before him. The 
chief simply removed his glasses, wiped 
them carefully and replacing them with 
care, he looked longer. 2 

“That is not the man!” he snorted. 7 
“Where is he? Where did you get that? 
man?” he demanded. 4 

The two guardsmen looked at the™ 
face of the man between them and then 7 
finally the nearest man spoke. q 

“This is the man in cell 29, sir,” he) 
said simply. s 

“But this is not the mari you took | 
down from here not five minutes ago,” 4 
declared the chief, desperately. 4 

“T know that, sir,” replied the used 
in puzzled perplexity, “but he was thes 
only man in 29.” ; 

The chief whirled upon him angril 
“Get out!” he commanded curtly. “U 
lock him first.” 4 


The guardsman said no more, b t 
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obeyed in silence, and then turned and 
went out, followed by the othe: guards- 
man, leaving the third man standing 
there alone. 


“What does this masquerade mean?” 
demanded the sergeant, sharply, as the 
door closed behind the two guardsmen. 

“Perhaps you recognize me?” asked 
the man amusedly. 

“Yes, surest thing in the world,” 
snapped the sergeant in some surprise. 
“We supposed you were dead. Where 
did you come from?” 

“From cell Number 29, I believe you 
said it was,” smiled the man. 

“Where is the other man—your son?” 
cried the chief in conflicting confusion. 

“My son?” repeated the man, still 
smiling. “I have no son!” 

“But the man in cell 29—where is 
he?” stammered the sergeant. “Where 
is he?” 

“IT am the only recent occupant of 
cell 29,” answered the prisoner, prompt- 
ly. “I was actually alone there. Close 
confinement for five minutes, you re- 
member.” 

The chief now began to chafe notice- 
ably. The sergeant swore softly under 
his breath. Evidently the sight of the 
tall, gaunt form before him, the cavern- 
ous eyes and hawk-like features irritat- 
ed him intensely. 

“You are John Mansfield,” he mut- 
tered, musingly. “We believed you were 
murdered. Where were you ?” 

The old man tottered over to the chair 
and sat down between the windows and 
folded his thin, talon-like hands together 
and said slowly. 

“Gentlemen, I am satisfied. The sec- 
ond scene in the first act is a success. 


A decided success, Perhaps I owe m 
friends, the, police department, an apol- 
ogy and some explanation. I have neith- 
er chick nor child. I am alone in the 
world. My summer seasons I have spent 
here among you for several years, but 
when winter comes where am I? You 
do not know that. I am practising my 
profession on the stage as an actor. Re- 
cently I have been at work on a play, 
in collaboration with a woman writer 
in a neighboring city, whom you will 
recognize as the woman in the case,” 
and still smiling, he went on. 

“At her advice, I did away with one 
of the chief characters in my play and 
it was in that letter I wrote her accord- 
ingly. Then, as I intended to play the 
principal part in this play of mine, 
which is a dual part, that of father and 
son, I rehearsed and then resolved to 
play the part, first, on my friends of the 
police department, and if it passed there, 
then to play it on the public a little 
later.” 

The aged actor leaned back in his 
chair a little and then went on again 
slowly. ; 

“T simply assumed the part of the son, 
and, as a natural result, I lost my own 
personality and individuality, which 
soon invited the attention of inquiring 
neighbors and inquisitive inspectors, and 
then, well, gentlemen, you know the re- - 
sult. Five minutes to rest and recuper- 
ate, followed by a little facile contor- 
tion, worked wonders.” 

And rising to his feet the aged actor 
approached the desk and tossing two 
tinted slips upon it, he said, smilingly: 

“Accept, gentlemen, with my compli- 
ments, the first tickets*to my new police 
problem play, ‘The Police Puzzle.’ ” 
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HERE is another installment of the series of entertain- 
ing articles Mr. Johnson Briscoe is writing exclusively 
for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM on the younger 
players of the day who have just reached stardom or 
are rapidly approaching this enviable position in their 
careers. It is the fifth in the series, and as in previous 
numbers is a résumé of the stage life of four of the 
“comers” theatrically. You will be glad to learn of the 
success of the people you have probably seen as tyros. 


MARJORIE WOOD 


HELEN HOLMES 


ROBERT DEMPSTER THEODORE FRIEBUS 


MARJORIE WOOD 
aw transmogrification of Marjorie 
Wood! It has been one of the won- 
ders of recent. stage affairs, the 
complete change, the almost absolute 
metamorphosis, in the work of this 
young actress. Not that I mean to in- 
Sinuate that she has suddenly, through 
fare inspiration or even exceptional op- 
portunity, become a distinguished figure 
in theatrical matters, but within the past 
season and a half, without any special 
forewarning, she has developed into one 
of our most capable leading women. 
Previous to this Miss Wood had been 
identified with only ingénue parts, and 
while she was always thoroughly ac- 
ceptable in them, along wholly conven- 


tional lines, no one even for a moment a 
believed that she would so soon prove 
her mettle amid such different sur- 


roundings and conditions. Her work, in = 


its early stages, had an irritating sense © 


of assurance and self-possession, with | 


a gurgling girlishness, that made one de- 
plore her lack of appreciation of stage 
values. A romping, hoydenish young 
woman then, she has become an act- 
ress of exceptional delicacy and feel- 
ing, of even rare poetic beauty and 
irresistible youthful charm. Nor is this | 


the mummer’s trick of a single part | 


either, for she has recently created three = 
parts on the New York stage, and in © 
each of them these were the qualities © 
gratefully noted. 4 
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Miss Wood, who first saw the light of 
day in London, England, is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. George Wood, 
and upon her maternal side she comes 
naturally by her stage talents, her mother 
being known to the world of footlights 
as “Marguerite St. John,” who acts 
grand-dame rdéles most capably, and at 
the present moment is playing Mrs. For- 
dyce Brown in “Sham,” supporting 
Henrietta Crosman. After her school 
days, spent in London and Paris, Miss 
Wood determined to follow a stage ca- 
reer, and it was the veteran Denman 
Thompson who gave her her first oppor- 
tunity, making her professional débit 
on October 13, 1903, at the Opera 
House, Manchester, N. H., as Neiite 
Patterson in “The Old Homestead.” 
The season following this she joined 
Robert Edeson’s company, which was 
the beginning of a long association with 
this actor, her first part being Betty 
Bates in “Strongheart.” The summer of 
1905 she appeared in Hartford, Conn., 
with the Hunter-Bradford Stock Com- 
pany, following which came another 
season with Mr. Edeson. 

She spent the summer of 1906 in 
Cleveland, O., as a member of the Eu- 
clid Avenue Stock, and her repertoire 
was enriched by a number of juvenile 
and ingénue roles, such as Mrs. Bowie 
in “The Dictator,” Georgia Chapin in 
“An American Citizen,” Susan in “A 
Night Off,” May Holcomb in “A Stran- 
ger in a Strange Land,” Meg in “Lord 
Chumley,” Mabel in “Facing the Mu- 
sic,” and Jessie Green in “The Brixton 
Burglary.” Miss Wood then devoted a 
third season to Mr. Edeson and 
“Strongheart,” this year being advanced 
to the more important réle of Moily 
Livingston, and it was in this part she 
made her first stage appearance in the 
city of her birth, on May 8, 1907, at the 
Aldwych Theatre, London. 

The season of 1907-08 found Miss 
Wood still flying the Edeson colors, be- 
ing Phyllis Stafford in “Classmates,” 
and for a few brief performances, in 
_ Philadelpha, in January, 1908, she was 
Glenny Wayne in “The Sinner,” which 
Mr. Edeson tried out in the hope of its 
proving acceptable. But it proved a for- 
lorn hope instead. 


It was following this that the new 
Marjorie Wood made her appearance 
on the scene, in the fall of 1908, when | 
she became principal support to Mr. 
Edeson, and by her portrayal of the 
role of Virginia Albret in “The Call of 
the North” she gave undisputed evi- 
dence of hitherto unsuspected powers. 
It was a delicate, rarely sympathetic 
piece of acting and one that was full of 
promise of things to come. 

And the best part of it all is that Miss 
Wood has been steadily fulfilling the 
promise,of that, her first successful part. 
As “The Call of the North” had but a 
brief New York run, she left Mr. Ede- 
son’s support, after a most congenial 
association of four years, and cast about 
for a new field for her talents. It was in 
the support of Henry E. Dixey that she 
made her next appearance, in the role 
of Lucille Perkins in “Mary Jane’s Pa,” 
and her handling of this part, ofa young 
country girl, anxious for a wider, big- 
ger horizon in life, was full of tender- 
ness and feeling. It is not in the blatant 
emotional that this actress will ever ex- 
cel, but rather in the quieter, more subtle 
and more delicately expressed pathos. 
She has understanding and artistic ap- 
preciation and (I hope!) a level head; 
and with these the skilled artisan, such 
as Miss Wood now is, can’t go far 
astray. 

The present season Miss Wood made 
her first appearance under Charles 
Frohman’s management, being cast @s 
chief support to William Collier in “The 
Patriot,” in which she played the rather 
fragmentary réle of the heroine, Neil. 
But this was merely the forerunner of 
better things, for this success of a year 
ago was soon laid upon the shelf, and 
nowadays, still in Mr. Collier’s support, 
she is playing the attractive rdle of Miss 
Darling, the bogus chaperon, in “A 
Lucky Star,” a rdle that she invests with 
considerable humor and a happy under- 
current of whimsical tenderness. 


* * * 


ROBERT DEMPSTER 

One of these days—and let us hope 
the day is not far distant—Robert 
Dempster is going to “find himself,” 
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professionally speaking, and he will 
then achieve a place in the stage world 
of dignity and considerable importance. 
At present he gambols gayly back and 
forth between the legitimate drama and 
musical comedy with an abandon that is 
surely a leading asset in youth’s calen- 
dar, and yet it would seem that he 
would reap a far richer harvest if he 
were to devote his talents exclusively to 
the dramatic stage. The musical comedy 
stage is scarcely a pleasant and profit- 
able field for the young player of the 
masculine sex, unless he indulges ‘in buf- 
foonery, and of buffoonery Mr. Demp- 
ster knows not, at least to judge from 
across the footlights. If there were not 
so much odium attached to the phrase 
in this age, one might say that Mr. 
Dempster is almost the ideal type of 
“matinee hero,” but I hope that no such 
fate will befall him ; he seems worthy of 
better things. 

Any fair estimate of his acting ability 
is rather a difficult thing to gauge, for, 
despite the fact that his stage career 
covers a period of six years, during that 
time Mr. Dempster has played but one 
really good part on the New Yorkstage; 
the rest of the time he has been chiefly 
gamboling ! 

A native of Buffalo, N. Y., and a 
graduate of Cornell College, where he 
was a leading spirit in all the theatrical 
affairs, Mr. Dempster began his stage 
career the season of 1904-05, appearing 
in the support of Frederick Warde and 
Kathryn Kidder, playing Anchises in 
“Salammbo.” The season following this 
he was a member of the Belasco Stock, 
Los Angeles, Cal., with which he played 
a number of important juvenile roles, 
of the caliber of Charley Shackleton in 
“Jane,” Jones in “What Happened to 
Jones,” the Duke of Buckingham in 
“When Knighthood was in Flower,” 
Lord Brocklehurst in “The Admirable 
Crichton,” Count Von Asterberg in 
“Old Heidelberg,” and Captain Harry 
Paumier in “Sheridan.” 

It was during this engagement that 
he first came to the notice of Evelyn 
Greenleaf Sutherland, who was vainly 
searching for a young actor of the ro- 
mantic, heroic type, to be the creator of 
the dashing hero in her play, “The Road 


to Yesterday,” in which she had Beulah — 
Marie Dix as collaborator. In Mr, 
Dempster she found just the type she © 
desired and, despite his brief experience ~ 
he was entrusted with the part, and for - 
two seasons he played opposite Minnie © 
Dupree in this most delightful fancy, 7 
this being the best piece of work he has 7 
thus far done. But give him time! q 
The season of 1908-09 Mr. Dempster | 
had his first experience in the frivols of 7 
musical comedy, and for half the season © 
he played Andre Claire in “Mlle. Mis- 7 
chief,” in the support of Lulu Glaser. ~ 
He spent the other half of this season = 
touring the principal cities as Augustus 7 
Rollett in “The Blue Mouse.” He very § 
wisely devoted the summer of 1909 to ¥ 
a rigorous stock experience, and as lead=' | 
ing man with Jessie Bonstelle, at the © 
Star Theatre, Buffalo, N. Y., he gained | 
an admirable list of important rdles; % 
Gerald Eversleigh in “My Wife,” Rich- % 
ard Burbank in “Clothes,” John Stedman + 
in “Daughters of Men,” The Man in 
“Salomy Jane,” William Peyton in 
“The Prince Chap,” Prosper Le Gai in 


“The Forest Lovers,” Captain Brether- ¥ 


ton in “Diana of Dobson’s,” and Laun- % 
celot in “Merely Mary Ann.” g 

Mr. Dempster began this season with © 
the Shubert Stock, at the Bijou Thea- @ 
tre, Brooklyn, N. Y., which was organ- © 
ized to try out new plays, and during a 
short season of three weeks he occupied 7 
the center of the stage in “A Royal % 
Runaway,” “A Man With Too Much | 
Money,” and “The Ranchman.” Fol- 7 
lowing this, he was engaged as chief © 
support to Marguerite Clark in “The | 
Wishing Ring,” in which he appeared | 
on tour in the part of Giles, but the © 
piece soon fell into the limbo of the = 
many earnest but misguided efforts of 7 
this hapless season. Both he and Miss = 
Clark, following the collapse of their © 
dramatic offering, were bundled into 7 
“The King of Cadonia,” he to play the © 
title réle, and though he did all he could” 
to bolster up the Cadonian kingdom, his 7 
reign was a brief one. 

But Mr. Dempster is worthy of better 
things than vapid musical pieces. He 1 
well fortified to play young romantt 
heroes—and how few of our young act. | 
ors are!—that it is to be hoped he will 
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soon find himself permanently located 
in this field. Surely, it offers bigger re- 
turns to an actor of his caliber than 
musical comedy. But don’t let’s get im- 
patient, Mr. Dempster probably knows 
what he’s about, and, sooner or later, he 
is bound to achieve a place of distinc- 
tion among our popular stage favorites. 


* * * 


HELEN HOLMES 


The thousands of theatregoers who 
are enjoying the strong meat of Clyde 
Fitch’s “The City” cannot but carry 
away with them a pleasant recollection 
of the actress who plays the rdle of the 
heroine, Eleanor Vorhees, which is so 
ably filled by Helen Holmes. Although 
technically the leading woman in the 
play, there are no less than three other 
feminine rdles that have far more con- 
spicuous opportunities, parts that at- 
tract and hold attention, so that she de- 
serves all credit for making much of 
bare material. It is the quiet dignity, the 
sincerity, and unobtrusiveness of Miss 
Holmes’ acting that makes her portrayal 
all the more noteworthy. Any intelli- 
gent, experienced actor can play a good 
part, but it takes more than the average 
thespian to evolve anything from bar- 
ren material. 

Though Miss Holmes is comparative- 
ly a newcomer in Broadway theatricals, 
her work has long been known to thea- 
tregoers throughout the country, in 
towns both large and small, for she has 
been leading woman in many of our 
best traveling organizations. She is a 
San Francisco girl by birth, and her 
stage career covers about ten years in 
all, she having made her débiit in 1900 
as Parthenia in “Ingomar,” with a barn- 
storming aggregation which toured the 
Pacific coast. She came east a few 
months later and played several minor 
parts in New York, with the Murray 
Hill Stock, and in Brooklyn, with the 
Columbia Theatre Stock. 

The season of 1901-02, Miss Holmes 
was Sally Negley in “Barbara 
Frietchie, with a touring company 
headed by Frances Gaunt. From this 
very brief and inconspicuous réle she 
Was advanced the very next season to 
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the role of Kate Carnegie in “The Bon- 
nie Briar Bush,” supporting J. H. Stod- 
dart, an engagement in which she con- 
tinued two seasons. Following this she 
spent a year as principal support with 
Dustin Farnum, being Molly Wood in 
“The Virginian,” and then came a like 
experience with Wright Lorimer, with 
whom she played Michal in “The 
Shepherd King.” 

Miss Holmes spent the season of 
1906-07 with Max Figman, playing 
Elizabeth Annesley in “The Man on the 
Box,” and the year following this she 
divided between a brief return to the 
cast of “The Shepherd King” and with 
the Lyceum Theatre Stock, Duluth, 
Minn. 

It was the season of 1908-09 that 
proved of the greatest import in Miss 
Holmes’ career thus far, for it brought 
forth two Broadway chances and gave 
her much valuable stock experience, 
with many excellent parts. She first ap- 
peared with William Hodge for a short 
time as Ethel Granger-Simpson in “The 
Man from Home” (while Olive Wynd- 
ham was heading the feminine contin- 
gent in “Blue Grass”), and then she 
supported Benjamin Chapin, the Lin- 
coln enthusiast, in “At the White 
House,” in which she played Kate Mor- 
ris. 

In April, of the past year, Miss 
Holmes returned to her native Califor- 
nia and became leading woman of the 
Bishop Stock in Oakland, where - she 
played the following parts, among 
others: Virginia Carvel in “The Crisis,” 
Muriel Mason in “Caught in the Rain,” 
the title rdle in “Salgmy Jane,’ Mrs. 
Temple in “Mrs. Temple’s Telegram,” 
Elspeth Tyrell in “The Road to Yester- 
day,” Kathie in “Old Heidelberg,” and 
Ruth Jordan in “The Great Divide,” in — 
which last she was notably successful. 
Popularity seems to beget popularity 
within the shadow of the Golden Gate, 
for she moved from Oakland further 
down the coast to Los Angeles, where 
for six weeks she was leading woman of 
the Belasco Stock, and further enriched 
her repertoire by four new parts, Jane 
Witherspoon in “The College Widow,” 
Agatha in “The Warrens of Virginia,” — 
the Princess Angela in “A Royal Fam- 
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ily,” and Jen in “Pierre of the Plains.” 
After this she returned to the east and 
“The City.” 

As can be seen from the foregoing, 
Miss Holmes was well-fortified before 
seeking the Mecca of all Stageland, 
Broadway, she had served a faithful ap- 
prenticeship in the outlying districts, 
and now that she has scored a substan- 
tial New York success, it is to be hoped 
that she will be more conspicuously 
identified with Broadway stage affairs 


in future. 
* * x 


THEODORE FRIEBUS 


There is a remarkably vital quality 
about the acting of Theodore Friebus, 
a compelling, dominant note that is felt 
the moment he steps upon the stage. 
You recognize instantly that here is an 
actor sure of himself, poised, well-bal- 
anced, with a good perspective of his 
profession, and to whom you are bound 
to pay a respectful tribute. He has 
energy, force, and directness, added toa 
fine virility, and it is a callous theatre- 
goer that he cannot interest. 

It is not surprising to discover that 
Mr. Friebus is a man of many talents, 
well-versed in the world’s affairs, and 
one who has not confined his energies to 
the stage world alone. Of German de- 
scent, he hails from Washington, D. C., 
and upon the completion of his early 
school days he studied engineering and 
architecture at the School of Technol- 
ogy in Berlin. Following this came a 
course in music at the Leipzig Conser- 
vatory and a study of painting at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. All this 
time Mr. Friebus had but one goal in 
view—the stage, but his family raised 
such strenuous objections that he aban- 
doned the idea, at least, for the time 
being, and made a trip around the globe, 
writing a series of special articles for 
Harper’s Weekly. 

But the stage virus is a dreadful 
thing, once you are infected, so finally, 
family or no family, Mr. Friebus had 


his way and made his first appearance - 


as an actor,*in the fall of 1900, as a 
member of the Lafayette Square Thea- 
tre Stock, Washington, D. C. The sea- 
son following he supported Andrew 


~ 
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Robson in “Richard Carvel,” in whic 
he played Lord Comyn, and that sum 
mer he was with the Teck Theat 
Stock, Buffalo, N. Y. He devoted t 
greater part of the season of 1902-03 
to playing Captain Mignon in “Notre © 
Dame,” supporting Bertha Galland, fol- 7 
lowed by short engagements with John * 
Drew in “The Mummy and the Hum- 
ming Bird,” and as Steve Daubeny in 
“Under Southern Skies.” 
At this stage of his career Mr. Frie- 
bus probably moralized as the Clown in” 
“Twelfth Night”—“I am for all wa- 
ters”—for he began the season of 1903-_ 
04 as Don Spencer in “A Great Temp- 
tation,” of the melodramatic brand, and 
shortly afterward he plunged even 
deeper when he became Bert Hall in the 
highly diverting “Queen of the White = 
Slaves.” The next season he was to be 
found amid happier surroundings, as 
Frederick Ogden in “The Virginian,” 
in which he also understudied Dustin 7 
Farnum, playing the title part upon sev- 7 
eral occasions. The next year, proving 
further his versatile talents, he took a 
dip into musical comedy and appeared © 
on the road with Charles E. Evans in © 
“The Filibuster.” A few months later, 
when this piece was re-written and re- 
christened “The Press Agent,” for the 
use of Peter F. Dailey, he was again 
among those present, and after its sec- 
ond failure he appeared briefly with © 
Joseph Coyne in “My Lady’s Maid.” In © 
the spring of 1906 he returned to the 7 
straight drama and appeared with Hen- © 
ry Woodruff in “Brown of Harvard, ~ 
playing Victor Colton, a rdle with which © 
he was identified for almost a calendar 7 
year. 4 
It was after this that Mr. Friebus 7 
won considerable praise from the New | 
York critics for his work in the support 7 
of Alla Nazimova, being particularly = 
successful as Dr. Rank in “A Doll's | 
House,” a thoughtful and altogether ad- 7 
mirable portrayal, and as Eilert Lov- © 
berg in “Hedda Gabler.” A short term | 
with William Morris, as Barabbas in | 
“The Holy City” followed this, and the ~ 
summer of 1907 he appeared with the ~ 
English Stock, Milwaukee, Wis. = 9 | 
Mr. Friebus then became an active = 


participant in Boston stage affairs, ap- = 
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ring one season with the Lindsay 
Sc euon Stock (though he was again in 
Milwaukee, the summer of 1908), and 
for a season and a half with the John 
Craig Stock, with these organizations 
being cast for a number of leading 
heavy réles, such as Svengali in “Tril- 
by,” Jack Rance in “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” Tom Dorgon in “In the 
Bishop’s Carriage,” Tigellinus in “The 
Sign of the Cross,” and Lord Robert 
Ure in “The Christian.” Just before 
leaving the Craig Stock he was author, 
composer, stage-director, and the lead- 
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ing man in “1915,” a musical travesty. — 

In January, of this year, Mr. Friebus 
reappeared on the New York stage, at 
the Savoy Theatre, as Dr. George Lit- 
tlefield in “The Faith Healer,” with 
Henry Miller, and gave an excellent 
portrayal of a trying role. 

Though possessed of many talents, 
Mr. Friebus has chosen wisely in select- 
ing the stage as a profession, for it is a _ 
field in which he has not only already 
made a name for himself, but which is 
sure to bring him greater rewards in 
seasons to come. 


AT THE MERMAID TAVERN 
By Wallace Rice 


When Will was enacting Hamlet’s ghost, 
And the Globe in glory that’s still a dream, 
He, Kit, Ben, Frank and Jack, a host 
Of merry fellows, the very cream 
Of all who’ve made the play their theme, 
Would go a-rollicking after the show 
Whither the bar and kitchen steam, 
When at the Mermaid they did so. 


The tavern stood near Bohemia’s coast 
Beside a sunny Arcadian stream, 

In days when Elizabeth was the toast, 
And Shakespeare left the stage supreme; 
Beaumont and Fletcher—mighty team !— 

Marlowe, Jonson, and more would go 
To eat and laugh and drink and scream, 

When at the Mermaid they did so. 


In the last play though still engrossed, 
They filled full many a wondering ream #% 
With tears and humor and doom and boast 
That hold the clearest and brightest beam 
Of all that man will ever deem 
His best and noblest here below: 
A very Heaven of wit ’t would seem 
When at the Mermaid they did so. 


Envoy 


O wondrous Poets, grant a gleam 
To us poor moderns, sad and slow, 

Of what has held a world’s esteem 
When at the Mermaid ye did so! 
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No. IIl.—WHEN “HOME, SWEET HOME” LOOKED GOOD 


Paris, TEXAS. 

EAR Kip Sts: 
Gee, but I’ve got 
things to tell you. 


When it comes to ° 


news about myself, 
I’ve got the return- 
ing Teddy-in-Af- 
rica expedition si- 
lenced from the 
start, even if I 
don’t stand in as 
well with the mag- 
azines. I'll start 
from the begin- 
ning, lady-like, like 
a Handy Letter- 
writer, so if you 
want to be put wise 














tory of your loving relative, just read 
this interesting missive, and you will get 
some information, which, if not star- 
tling, is at least true. 


to the real life-his- 


Anyhow, prepare to weep tears. 1 
have sad, sad news. “The Cat and The ™ 
Canary,” at least the western end of it, 7 
is a thing of the past. The show busted, © 
I resigned and got fired, all on the same © 
night, nearly three months ago. a 

It happened like this: You know the 7 


last time I wrote to you, I wasn’t ex- | 


actly raving about the record we had © 
made with box-office receipts. We kept © 
on our route and played every town in | 
Arkansas that received mail as often a8 7 
twice a week, went through part of © 
Mississippi and into Oklahoma, The re- = 
ceipts got smaller and smaller and the © 
manager got crosser and crosser at ev- 7 
ery town. We kept on playing all the 7 
towns that trains would stop at without © 
flagging, but we got the triple cross” 
most of the time. The house managers 7 
tried to blame the poor business on out | 
show, but from the records of past per- ~ 
26 pmaee they hadn’t any room t07 

kic a 
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- Our paper was some classy stuff, 
great big four-sheet affairs, full of girls 
‘who looked as though they belonged in 
the $10,000 beauty bunch. If any of our 
crowd had resembled in the least the 
pictures that were posted on the boards 
to herald our arrival, they would have 
e back home and either married the 
“feeble minded sons of millionaires, the 
millionaires themselves, or started mas- 
sage parlors and made a million all 
alone, just as sure, only quicker. Any- 
how, the village dubs wouldn’t fall for 
the show, even after they had seen the 
posters, and in a way, I don’t blame 
them. After working ten hours a day 
for as much as $10 a week, if they 
weren’t docked for being late, it is pret- 
ty hard to stake real money, when the 
chances of being stung are too strong 
to even make it a sporting proposition. 
So things went on the toboggan with 
us. The manager reduced the price of 
the show and took the reduction out on 
our large and bountiful salaries. And 
we stood for it and stuck on, although 
of course we didn’t have to work; we 
could have starved to death, instead. 
Then Norman Graves, the comedian, 
who was good and hard-working and 
really funny, got sick. He had a wife 
and kids to support back home and we 
felt pretty sorry for him. He got sicker 
and sicker and finally couldn’t go on at « 
all. He didn’t have a cent with him, 
having sent everything home, so we 
made up a purse for him and he quit 
the show. Poor old man, he tried hard 
to be a gentleman and a success, but 
Fate must have handed him a blank 
from the start. Maybe he can get a job 
driving an express wagon, at home. It 
will be a good position for him, because 
the reformed horse-trader, who posed 
as a doctor in Yazoo, Mississippi, told 
him that being in the open air was the 
only way he could hang on for a couple 
of years more. Isn’t it funny, Susie, 
that no matter what happens, folks keep 
on struggling and fighting, just to keep 
alive. Well, anyhow, Grossman put a 
chorus man in Graves’ place and the 
merry little comic opera kept on making 
merry. That chorus man was a scream, 
all right, and if folks had only thought 
that he was doing a burlesque, he would 
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have gone big. He knew as much about 
acting as Cook did about the North 
Pole, only he didn’t try to rub it in. He 
had started out as a bill poster and if 
he only kept it up he would probably 
have been a pretty good one by this 
time. His sense of humor off stage, con- 
sisted of repeating conundrums and _ 
saying “Aint it the truth?’ He knew 
the lines, though, and he didn’t get 
drunk much because he didn’t have 
money enough. 

The next blow fell soon afterward. 
The leading lady quit. She always had 
a gentle, sweet temper that could be 
heard six blocks away and when she 
was angry folks would come in and ask 
where the blasting was going on. She 
got next to what was happening to the 
show, so she politely packed up her 
trunks, included’ the stage clothes that 
didn’t belong to her, and skipped out, 
leaving behind about seven very small, 
that is, small to her, debts, and a sweet 
note, minus the customary perfume, 
saying that one-night stands were rath- 
er strenuous and that she needed a rest. 
She went back to New York and she 
will get a job all right, because she is 
fair enough as to looks and has a pret- 
ty good reputation, only good isn’t the 
right word. The understudy took her 
part. She was one of those nice girls 
whose nose is always red at the end. 
She wore a lot of false cutls that nearly 
matched what was left of her own hair. 
She had a university education or some 
other impediment of that sort, and 
thought she was above the general run 
of folks. She talked about her Art and 
had white eyelashes, and I’m ashamed 
to even remotely refer to her figure. 
While she was on, the only applause she 
ever got was at the end of the last act, 
when ‘there was no chance of her re- 
sponding to an encore. Her idea of act- 
ing consisted of standing in the middle 
of the stage, under a properly arranged 
spot-light, singing in a high soprano 
through her nose and waving her arms 
wildly about at the wrong time. As a 
chorus girl, third row, dark stage, she 
might pass, but as a lead she was too 
funny even to laugh at. Grossman 
would stand in the wings and go over 
his entire vocabulary at each perform- 
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ance, and he has one of the largest and 
most unexpurgated vocabularies I ever 
listened to. 

You can imagine what the company 
* looked like when we were all assembled. 
We of the Merry Merry, who were still 
left to tell the tale, didn’t do all of our 
_ stuff because there was no use to work 
overtime. The smaller the towns got, 
the worse the food was, and we all got 
thin and esthetic looking. Our stage 
clothes had held together pretty well 
at first, but even stage clothes can’t 
stand everything, and ours began to 
come to pieces, mostly in unexpected 
spots in the middle of a performance. 
It added excitement to things, not 
knowing whether your sailor suit would 


bust down the back in the first act 
or whether your pink tights would 
split down the side, in the second. We 
began to play in halls that were used 
for everything from Ladies’ Aid Society 
literary meetings to imitations of the 
Worldly Brothers of the West. We 
didn’t have much use for scenery, so 
we discarded it as we went along. We 
sold the pretty “City” drop to a couple 
in vaudeville who proceeded to change 
their stuff to “Midnight in New York,” 
a lovely act in one. 

One night, after two weeks of noth- 
ing, where the audience had consisted 
of the orchestra and his wife, the ush- 
ers and their friends, the house man- 
ager and family, in a box, seven drug- 
clerks and their best girls on passes, a 
few dead-heads on account of bill- 
board courtesies and four real paid ad- 
missions, the manager, who had come 
back to the show, and Grossman called 
us together after the performance and 
told us, in accents‘as mild as they could, 
that all was over except white carna- 
tions for the corpse. “The Cat and the 
Canary” had died a quiet, painless 


a 
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death and we wept over the remai na 
All those who had money went homey Of 
back to the Big City for a job, a 
those who didn’t, moved on to the next 
town. Whatever became of the most @ 
them, I don’t know, but the stage hag: 
got enough to answer for already, with: 
out my trying to find out. 7 
Yours truly was up against it. I y 
pretty nearly dead broke and the 
wasn’t a soul I could go to for nen 
was writing to Jimmie, trying to be 
brave and telling him how nicely I was” 
getting on, so I didn’t feel much like” 
writing to him for money and I knew? 
you didn’t have it, even if I did wri P 
so I didn’t. I went around town trying” 
to get a job, but there was nothing i in 


it. It was a pretty picture. We landed in 
a town called Poteau, Oklahoma. Old” 
Nic is blamed for a lot of evils, but.) 
on the T-square, I don’t think he 
anything to do with Poteau, Oklahoma, 
It is one of those ingrown towns that 
nothing can cure but complete destrucy 
tion. No one there knew enough to read” 
the funny supplement in the Sunday: : 
paper. } 
Just about the time my money wail 
disappearing altogether, I heard the 
they needed a teacher in a town neat 
there called Cameron, so, as things’ 
couldn’t get worse, no matter what hap-| 
pened, I went over to Cameron and hg 
plied for the job. Cameron was just 
like Poteau, only worse in every way. | 
The teacher had fallen ill, suddenly, 
and I don’t blame her, and they did 
need a new one. Can you imagine me ‘itt 
the rdle? I took off my war-paint, put 
on the dnly decent looking complete” 
change I had left and applied for the 
job. I was the only applicant, so I won" 
out. The school house was a large, sad= 
looking building, two stories high, with 
one room on each floor. I was the only 
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teacher and there were about sixty pu- 
' pils, mostly half-breeds. The oldest kids 
were about nineteen or twenty years 
old and they could read first reader 
stories fine and could do sums if the 
eights and nines were left out. I spent 
most of my time trying to teach them 
what to do with the English language, 
but I didn’t succeed. The only time they 
really shone was at the lunch hour. 


They could get on the outside of large, : 


heavy cold home-made biscuits quicker 
than anything except the human ostrich 
at the side-show. Talk about your 
Fletcherizing, they had Fletcher beaten 
from the start. 

I lived at the hotel and besides me, 
there was one other regular boarder and 
he couldn’t help it. He was in love with 
the widow who kept the hotel and he 
didn’t care who knew it. I never will 
forget that food. For breakfast, they 


served salt pork and almost baked bis- ° 


cuit and beans. For lunch, they served 
salt pork, warmed over biscuit and 
beans, For supper they served salt pork, 
burnt biscuit, beans and stewed fruit. 
The menu was varied as well as elegant. 

I taught those native children for a 
month and would probably have kept 
it up forever, only the coal gave out 
and they closed the school. I was a star 
teacher, all right. Whenever we struck 
anything I didn’t know, I gave them a 
recess. I certainly was strong on that 
recess thing. I spent my evenings read- 
ing anything from the Farm Journal 
to the Almanac. I didn’t write letters 
because I didn’t want anyone to know 
what I was up against. I almost demor- 
alized the natives by trying to teach a 
farm-hand how to play two-handed 
euchre. If I had said “Stage” to the 
bunch, they never would have recov- 
ered from the shock. 

They ought to send prisoners to 
Cameron, Oklahoma, instead of to jail. 
The punishment would be a lot worse. 
The biggest event of the week is the 
Sunday sermon and the villagers really 
do go down to the station to watch the 
_train come in. 

After the month was over, I got my. 
salary, which wasn’t so bad, paid my 
board and then put in about two weeks 
traveling around those dinky towns 


looking for something to do. Just as I 
had decided to establish a record as a 
Marathon Kid by trying to walk home, 
I struck a stock company doing week 
stands through Oklahoma and Texas. 
They took me on, not because they 
needed me but because they didn’t want 
my suicide laid at their door. So I 
joined them, three weeks ago. 

You’ve seen this sort of a company. 
They carry enough second-hand scen- 
ery for one good show, but they use 
house scenery, and use the drops over 
and over again and stretch out the props 
to last the whole week. On Wednes- 
day and Saturday matinee, we play 
Editha’s Burglar and Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy, and give away a bag of candy 
with three pieces of the pink kind to 
every one under fourteen. We also play 
Camille, Lost In New York, The Bri- 
gand’s Bride, Her Only Sin and others 
of the same sort. I take straight parts 
through the shows and I’m some little 
emotional actress. In between the first 
and second act, I do a song and dance, 
cribbed from “The Cat.” If a represen- 
tative of the K. and P. circuit could see 
me doing my vaudeville act, they would 
book me at about $500 a week, maybe 
not. Little Lord Fauntleroy herself 
does a skirt dance and other refined 
vaudeville stunts. The Little Lord’s 
father does an almost-Irish song and 
jig. The plays themselves are really 
funny. We fake all of the lines and 
most of the scenes. The repertoire is 
billed as fifteen plays, but I don’t think 
the whole bunch of us know the names 
of that many. The leading lady, who 
owns the company, is a good, stupid 
sort, who weighs in at two hundred 
pounds and tries to do the Sweet Six- 
teen business. She covers herself with a 
lot of Glitterosonice diamonds and, no 
matter what the play is, she fixes things 
up so that she can wear either her white 
or her red satin gown. 

The admission is the regulation “Ten, 
twenty and thirty, ladies free on Mon- 
day night,” but the shows make good in 
a way and the expenses are light, be- 
cause everyone but me is related to ev- 
eryone else. They are all perfectly good 
and domestic and do fancy-work and 
mend and read The Family Story Pa- 
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per in their spare time. They are nice to 
me, too, and if I wasn’t sick and tired 
of the whole business, I might like it. 
They are not the sort of people I have 
wanted to go with, but if I gossip about 
them, I deserve a beating, anyhow. The 
mother of the Little Lord, who is a sis- 
ter of La Belle Graham, the lead, start- 
ed out as a cook and she kept it up un- 
til five years ago and I bet she was a 
good one at that. 

I haven’t heard much from the bunch 
since the show broke up. Irene St. 
Clare is married. Talk about your bril- 
liant marriages of the chorus girls. The 
man she married is red-headed and 
works in a pants factory, but Irene 
writes that he brings home his pay en- 
velope every Saturday night. 

There is a month more of this stock 
business and then, then I’m coming 
home. I’ll have car-fare by that time 
and enough money to buy a suit so that 
I wont look like a remnant. And then, 
gee, I seem to be getting sort of tongue- 
tied with this pen, all of a sudden. Well, 
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anyhow, Jimmie wrote to me andI w 
back to him and we kept on helping 
postoffice department out of the hol 
and, and then, when I come home, I’n 
going to marry Jimmie. That’s all. 
glad Amy Graham is the one that g 
the laugh and not me. 

I’ve been “An Actress,” little sis, and: 


‘I’ve “Seen the world,” and I know a: 


few more things about the stage than [ 


did last year. Goodness, but I’m glad 


that I was the one to go and not y 
I’m glad that things happened so t 

I can stop before it is too late. The 
stage is like the dope habit, if you don’t 
stop it pretty soon, it will get a hold on” 
you and then you can never stop. I'l” 
tell you everything else when I see you. 
Get busy on a new dress, for you are ™ 
to be the maid of honor, you know, | 
when Jimmie and I get married. 

Say, Kid, take it from me, the stage 
may be all ‘right in spots, but it’s your © 
home town and the boy there that really” 
counts. So long, 3 

LUCILLE. 





English and American 


Audiences. 
By FRANK MILLS 


T SEEMS somewhat strange that there should be so 
much difference between two nationalities which are 
generally considered to be cousins and to have sprung 

from the same stock. But there is a big difference between 
the English and the American people—a difference that is 
especially noticeable in the theatre audiences of the two 
countries. 

I am an American by birth, education, and inclination, 
but I have played some years in London, and while I have 
no right to pose as an expert, I have had enough experi- 
ence with audiences. in both countries to have gathered 
strong impressions. 

The first thing that impressed me, when I went to Lon- 
don to play, was the responsiveness of a people that are 
usually considered stolid and indifferent and coldly critical. 
It is the general opinion that Americans are more spon- 
taneous, more enthusiastic, readier to extend the “glad 
hand” than their British cousins, but I found this opinion 
not founded upon facts. 

On the contrary, I found that the British theatregoer 
is more demonstrative, more in sympathy with the players, 
and more alert to show appreciation. 


iti 
The British audience seems to take more interest in the 
work of the actor, to be pleased when he makes a success, 
and to be genuinely sorry if he has a bad play or a bad 
part. The English theatregoer looks upon the actor more 
as a man, like himself, and less like a thing paid to be 
amusing and entertaining. He feels that the actor is a 
friend, carrying on a legitimate profession, one function of 
which is to be entertaining and amusing. 
885 
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I recall many instances when the London audiences 
were very demonstrative over their special favorites— 
Irving, Terry, Tree, Alexander, Forbes-Robertson, Mrs. 
Campbell, etc. This is to be expected, but I also recall 
incidents where comparatively unknown actors were given 
remarkable ovations. 

Here is one. An actor had appeared several times in 
London, though never in parts that gave him any great 
opportunity. One night, with better opportunity, his work 
appealed tremendously to the audience, and the people 
shouted and clapped and ‘called for him with great en- 
thusiasm. After the performance—at least half an hour 
after the curtain had gone down—when the actor left the 
theatre, there were from seventy-five to one hundred young 
men and women waiting at the stage door. When he ap- 
peared, they cheered and shouted—in fact, gave him just 
the sort of an ovation you would expect an enthusiastic au- 
dience to give in the midst of some specially good work. 

I doubt very much if such an incident could occur in 
the United States, unless it were a purely local favorite 
in one of our local stock companies. 

ii 

In England the actor receives probably as many, per- 
haps more, notes from women and girls, but very few of 
them are what are called “mash notes.” Most of them are 
written in an impersonal tone and nearly always are about 
the work of the actor and not about his personality. The 
same applies to letters written to actresses. 

The British theatre audience is not such a slave to the 
“star” habit as is the American. The British will not like 
a player just because his or her name happens to be dis- 
played in large type; nor will they neglect to appreciate, 
or to show their appreciation for a player whose name is 
hidden away at the bottom of the program. They are not 
willing to accept the praises of the theatrical managers, 
nor the plaudits of the dramatic critics, but insist upon 
forming their own judgments from the work of the players. 

I recall several instances when players, men and women 
both, who have just had “bits” in a performance, who were 
called for, by name, during the applause. If the manage- 
ment tried to hold this player back, the audience would 
rise up in protest and persist in their demands until they 
were acceded to and the particular player was brought 
back upon the stage. This spirit of enthusiasm springs 
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largely, no doubt, from that portion of the theatre known 
as the “pit,” where sit men and women, of good educa- 
tion but small means, who have an appreciation of their 
own critical faculties and powers of discrimination, and the 
determination to make themselves felt, untrammeled by 
any over-nice conventions. 

| 

Hi 7 

In our vast country the average theatre audience pays 
scant attention to any players except the stars, those whose 
names are familiar to him through the papers and maga- 
zines. If they should admire the work of a player in a 
minor character, they would do it silently, or simply in- 
clude the player in the general applause, without singling 
him out for individual appreciation. 

Whether these things are the result of a feeling of closer 
sympathy between audience and player, by reason of the 
different characteristics of the two people, I should hesitate 
to say with certainty; but I think we may assume it is 
rather because of the more settled status of the actor in 
England and the closer relationship with his public thus 
made possible. 

A great deal has been said about the loyalty of the 
British theatregoers. They are, indeed, loyal to old favor- 
ites, and this loyalty is not confined to those who are in 
the higher places. Without mentioning. names—which 
might be unkind—I give two incidents that illustrate this 
loyalty. 

In London there is an old actor who—well, he is old 
enough to have retired years ago, and too old to act. How- 
ever, he continues to do so, and his first appearance in any 
new production is always the signal for enthusiastic ap- 
plause—even a great ovation—though he no longer plays 
parts of great importance. 

There also is a comedienne, who some time ago was 
slender, graceful, and quite charming, but who has lost 
some of these charms because she has increased greatly in 
weight. She is still a clever comedienne, however, and 
though she can no longer dance, she is a favorite. The au- 
diences insist upon seeing her, and give her an enthusiastic 
reception, regardless of what she may have to do. 


ogo 
toll 
There is less formality—and more—in the London thea- 
tres than those in the United States. This is due to sev- 
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eral reasons. In spite of the greater formality, even auster- 
ity, of the British people, the audiences really are almost 
child-like in the manner of their enjoyment of a perform- 
ance. A little thing happened while.I was playing at he 
Garrick Theatre, in London, that shows this almost child- 
like side of the British theatregoer. 

It was during the Christmas holidays—when this ‘spirit 
of childish amusement is more in evidence than usual, no 
doubt—and we were playing “The Cricket on the Hearth.” 
I had the juvenile réle, part of my work requiring me to 
disguise myself as a bent, old man and to frighten the 
servant girl. We usually took more liberties with our work 
at that season, than any other, because so many children ; 
came to the theatres, and all of the comedy performances 
partook of the nature of pantomime when permissible. 

In working up the business for this part I conceived 
the idea of attaching my false whiskers by means of a rub- 
berband over my head, so that I could pull the beard down 
and let it snap back to my chin. This business took place 
in one corner of the stage, where the servant had retreated, 
and I was trying to frighten the poor creature into keeping 
silence about my identity, which she was supposed to have 
discovered. 

The foolishness seemed greatly to amuse the audience, 
adults as well as children, and usually I was forced to re- 
peat it several times. One evening King Edward came to 
the theatre and sat in the box nearest the corner of the 
stage where I snapped my false beard. I saw that he was 
chuckling at the business, and so I finally walked to the 
edge of the stage, bowed to him, and snapped the whiskers 
again! 

Sounds very silly, I know, but I thought he would 
choke with laughter. Afterwards he sent for the theatre- 
manager and said, 

“Who is that man? I never saw him before, did I? He’s 
the best actor you’ve got in your company.” R 

I’m afraid I was more chagrined than delighted, as it 
was a very doubtful compliment. I refrained from asking 
for a raise of salary on the strength of King Edward’s 
laugh! 

The incident, however, shows the lack of formality in 
the relations existing between the audience and the actor 
in London. While, of course, no one else would send for 
the manager to tell him a thing of this kind, the feelings of 
the others would be just about the same as the king’s, 
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though they would show their appreciation by calling the 
actor by name. 

The actor in London is a fixture. He has a well-de- 
fined place in both the social and the business worlds. He 
plays practically the entire season in the city, for the Lon- 
don player seldom goes to the “provinces” and the “pro- 
vincial” player seldom goes to London. 

The London actor is not the nomad that the American 
actor is. He does not live on railroad trains or in hotels, 
flitting back and forward, up and down, and then all over 
the same course again. Being permanently located in one 
. City, he is able to have a home, to make friends and to see 
them, to take part in the life of the country. 

In America, about the only thing an actor has time or 
opportunity to do is to act, draw his salary, and spend his 
money among his fellow workers or among people whom 
he may not see again for years. 

The American actor is a sort of gipsy. Few of us have 
any home life. We may have houses that we call homes, 
out we see them for only brief periods during the year. 
The actor in America, probably because of the nomadic 
nature of his calling, has never found his place in the so- 
cial world, nor has any one else found it for him. 

The American people have contracted the habit of look- 
ing upon the actor more as a toy than as a fellow human 
being. To them he is more a freak in a circus—to be looked 
at after the ticket has been bought—than a friend. 

Naturally, this is not conducive to creating a bond of 
understanding and sympathy between actor and audience, 
although the cause, I think, is to be found in the condi- 
tions rather than in our national characteristics. 

iti 

There is, however, another thing which probably con- 
tributes to this difference in the attitude of the public to- 
ward the theatre. The English people take the theatre more 
seriously than do Americans. To the average British mind 
the theatre is a part of the educational and ethical system 
of the land. 

London is full of theatrical societies; amateur societies 
that give admirable amateur performances ; educational so- 
cieties that study the drama in all, its phases, that listen 
to lectures and addresses by prominent actors and actress- 
es, and analyze each new play of importance; societies that 
give public performances by professional players of prom- 
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ising and untried plays frequently written by unknown au- 
thors, or such uncommercial writers as Ibsen, Maeterlinck, 
etc. George Bernard Shaw first found his way to public 
attention as a playwright through such a channel, “The 
Stage Society” producing all his plays until he became a 
“commercial proposition” and the talk of two continents. 

In all of these societies—whose membership includes 
people from all ranks of life, professional, political, finan- 
cial, etc.—the social phase is not neglected for the educa- 
tional. But neither the social nor the educational phases 
could be given such attention as they get if the actors 
were as constantly shifting their places of abode as they do 
in the United States. 

ii 

I think, perhaps, that if we could get at the bottom of 
this difference between audiences, we should find it right 
here: 

The British people are settled; their country is fully 
developed ; their stolidness is not the stolidness of stupidity, 
but the stability that comes from a consciousness of having 
a fixed place in life and of being in that place. 

On the other hand, the population of the United States, 
just as the actors, is continually shifting. We always are 
moving somewhere else, tearing down something we built 
ten years ago, in order to build something better; changing 
our manner of living before we get fully settled in the old 
way. Naturally, such a general condition cannot but have 
its effect upon the thought of the theatre audiences, made 
up of people from such a country. 

If the members of the audiences do not feel that they 
have found their own places in the world, and are fixtures, 
we need not expect them to look upon the actor as having . 
a fixed place in the same shifting, changing, kaleidoscopic 
land. 

England, then, is the land of homes, for the actor as 
well as the rest of the people—and I happen to be a do- 
mestic animal. But for activity, wide scope, restless vital- 
ity, high hopes and sane ambition, America—but that is 
another story! 
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EVERAL months ago a_ well 
dressed, intelligent looking man 
about forty years old managéd to 

get an audience with Mr. Henry B. 
Harris, the theatrical manager, and, 
after a considerable amount of mystery, 
confided to the latter that he had some- 
thing of the greatest importance to com- 
municate to him. Impressed by the 
man’s earnestness, Mr. Harris asked 
him into his private office and bade him 
divulge the nature of his business. The 
man, after making sure the door lead- 
ing to the outer corridor was shut se- 
curely, drew from his overcoat pocket 
_@ piece of paper and laid it down on the 
desk before the manager’s eyes. The lat- 
ter scanned the script closely and then 
looked up with a troubled frown. 
_ What is it?’ he asked. “If it’s an 
itemized bill, as it looks to be, you will 
have to present it first to my secretary 
_ across the hall.” 
“Bill!” shouted 


the stranger. “I 
should say not! What you have there 
3s the scenario for the greatest Ameri- 
can drama in history.” 


Panacea for Indigestion 


AMUSED, more than annoyed, by 
the actions of the man, the manager 
assured him that “the greatest Ameri- 
can drama” was precisely the thing he 
was looking for and asked him to out- 
line the plot of this particular embry- 
onic masterpiece. 

“You see,” he concluded, “I am poor 
at deciphering gsr apiraay of 

The stranger took the sheet of paper 
and said: 

“I'll tell you the idea of my play in 
a sentence or two. The theme is particu- 
larly American and vital. It is this: The 
American woman does not know how to 
cook, consequently the future of the 
race is in peril.” 

Having said so much, he leaned back 
in his chair with a smile of triumph and 
awaited the manager’s answer. The lat- 
ter reached out, pressed a button and 
said to the boy who appeared at the 
door : : 

“Joe, here’s two dollars. Take this 
gentleman over to the Astor and see 
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that he gets a well-prepared meal. He’s 
hungry.” : 

The man who sought Mr. Harris’ co- 
operation in giving to’ the public the 
cooking-theme drama is by no means 
an oddity. There are hundreds like him, 
any manager will tell you as much, and 
the “plots” they conceive and submit 
with the full conviction that they are 
nothing short of dramatically wonder- 
ful run the gamut of ridiculousness. 
The plotters of plots are one of the 
greatest pests of the managerial offices 
and the methods they employ to get a 
hearing for their ideas are not infre- 
quently as odd as the plots themselves. 

Referring to these “plotters,” as they 
have come to be known in theatrical 
phraseology, a°well known producer 
Said to the writer recently: 

“When I go through my mail in the 


'. mornings I am never entirely certain 
_ that it is not St. Valentine’s day, be- 


cause I can’t tell whether the curious 
looking scripts I receive are scenarios 
or comic valentines. A day.seldom pass- 
es but it brings me at least two or 
three suggestions for plays from un- 
knowns and these suggestions, or plots, 
are usually about as valid and feasible 
for dramatic purposes as a laundry bill.” 


Persistency the Word 


ONE day last September, after con- 
siderable preliminary correspondence 
which, it is unnecessary to qualify as 
having been entirely one-sided, Mr. Lee 
Shubert received a telegram from the 
prolific correspondent asking him 
whether he had finally made up his 
mind to sacrifice, by not agreeing to 
hear it read, a drama that would startle 
the world and play at least two consec- 
utive years in New York, The confident 
dramatist lived in Philadelphia and Mr. 
Shubert; out of good nature more than 
anything else, dictated a letter, telling 
the playwright that, although his time 
was too valuable to permit him to spend 
two hours listening to the author read 
his play, he would be more than pleased 
to have the man submit the scenario 
thereof for his consideration. The very 
- next morning, Mr. Shubert received the 
Scenario of the play by telegraph. The 


hopeful author, eager not to sacrifice a 
single moment, in this way sought to 
present his idea to the manager, prew 
ferring to spend several dollars in teles 
graph tolls to two cents in stamps. | 
And this is the suggested plot of the’ 
play that was to run on Broadway for 
at least two seasons (the words are 
those of the telegram) : 4 


My timely theme concerns Japanese ~ 
bankers now visiting this country. By ~ 
force of arms, they seize American na- 
tional banks and inaugurate Japanese ™ 
banking methods, disrupting government, ~ 
Here is real Oriental invasion. Love in- ~ 
terest through son of one of Japanese ~ 
bankers and daughter of deposed Ameri- ~ 
can bank president. Big scene in Act Two | 
shows Japanese hero thwarting attempt 7 
of United States Secret Service to regain ~ 
bank. Play is in four acts and three © 
scenes. : 


* 


A Woman’s Way 


ONE of the oddest plotters who ever! 
entered the theatrical managerial circle, 
however, was a woman of Louisville,® 
who came all the way to New York last” 
autumn in an attempt to get a hearing: 
for her play. 

The first manager she approached® 
was Mr. Henry W. Savage, to whom,) 
after failing to get an audience, she sent! 
the synopsis of her drama enclosed in a” 
two pound box of candy. It.was t 
bad, in view of the sweet circumstance 
that the genial manager had to refuse? 
to produce her play, but really he could’ 
not see any other way out of it. : 

The second manager with whom the™ 
Kentucky playwright tried to get im) 
touch was Mr. Charles Frohman andy 
to the latter’s play-reader, she sent her 
scenario accompanied by a bunch of 
flowers. But even the flowers failed to” 
convince Mr. Sayre, the reader, that) 
there were tremendous possibilities im] 
the submitted theme. a 

The third and last manager the young: 
woman tried before giving up hope was” 
Mr. Erlanger and, when she sent her 
Scenario to the latter’s office, she ac 
companied it with—a box of cigarets? 
Lest the reader think the managers if 
question were devoid of gratitude im 
failing to produce the young lady’s chef 
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PLOTTERS OF PLOTS 


‘deuvre, let them list’ unto her scen- 
ario: 


Rudolph the First, King of Castleland, 
becomes a street-car conductor in New 
York incognito in order to meet a woman 
who will love him for himself alone, not 
for his title. He fails, however, because 
the women detect through his demeanor 
and bearing that he is a king. He leaves 
the street-car and, determined to find the 
woman who will love him for himself, 
gets employment as a clerk in a drug- 
store, but here again is he foiled in his 
purpose. Thence, he goes to Boston 
where he enters Harvard and meets a 
handsome heiress, but just as he is about 
to accept her hand in marriage, she asks 
him what the medal he wears signifies 
and he inadvertently replies: “I am the 
king.” Whereupon, realizing his error 
and knowing the heiress would there- 
after love him only because he was of 
royal blood, he breaks the engagement. 
The play ends as the king, downcast, 
takes leave of the heiress and starts back 
to his monarchy where, he says, he will 
marry his cousin. 


Bothering the Players 


MISS ELSIE FERGUSON, the act- 
ress, probably because of her particular- 
ly winsome personality, has been one of 
the favorite objects of attack on the 
part of plotters who have begged her to 
visualize their heroines. 

While playing in New York during 
the current season, she was deluged 
with scenarios, the most curious of 
which was that for a play which its au- 
thor had decided to entitle “Broken 
Hearts.” 

The story concerned a beautiful girl 
whose parents died when she was ten 
years old, and who, before her four- 
teenth year was reached, had jilted 
three different men who vowed that 
there was nothing that could heal their 
punctured hearts, By the time she had 
reached eighteen, there were so many 
men jilted by her that she had lost 
all count. She finally met her fate in a 
young reporter who had been sent from 
a large city to interview her for a Sun- 
day story as to her methods in winning 
_ men’s affections. In the course of the 

interview, while gazing into his steel- 
blue eyes, she lost her heart for the first 
time in her life and here is where fate 
paid her back in her own coin. The cold 


and heartless jilt melted under the glow- — 
ing radiance of the strong personality 
of the reporter and the latter carried 
her off and married her. The “big” love 
scene alone between these two would 
have taken several hours to enact and 
Miss Ferguson hardly felt she was up 
yA the arduous demands of any such 
role. 

Raymond Hitchcock not long ago 
gave a performance for the benefit of 


the inmates of the Matteawan State 


Asylum for the Insane and, several 
days later, received a scenario from one 
of the inmates who had been confined 
for twenty years. 

The play was called “The Microbe — 
Detective” and the writer urged Mr. 
Hitchcock to assume the title rdle, 
promising to divide his royalties if the 
comedian would agree to do so. In the 
scenario, the detective hides behind a 
huge piece of cheese and, while thus 
ambushed, overhears the plot of the vil- 
lain and his accomplices in crime. After — 
several narrow escapes from being run 
over by a railroad train, being hurled 
into a blazing furnace and being hypno- 
tized into a spell from which he is with 
great difficulty brought back, the hero 
turns the tables on the villain and is 
triumphant. 

Although, to be quite sure, this is an © 
exaggeratedly ludicrous scenario, as 
may be granted when its source is taken 
into consideration, Mr. Hitchcock as- 
serts he has received others from al- 
legedly saner quarters that have been al- 
most as peculiar. 


An Author Foots the Bill 


ANOTHER drama called “The Fatal 
Love,” that was submitted to two lead- 
ing metropolitan producers last year 
and, failing of acceptance by them was 
actually tried out recently by the author 
at his own expense in New York City. 
The synopsis is quoted verbatim, as 
submitted to the managers in question: 

“Mario Giordani, a Italian ranch 
owner, has a daughter, Virginia. She 
loves a cowboy, who saved her life onee, 
but she is going to marry an old man, 

Cesare Silvani, to save her father from 

the prison. He were the witness of a mur- 

der committed in Italy by Mario twenty 
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years ago to save his wife from the 
misery. Mario then emigrated in America 
and became rich. Cesare after many years 
emigrated too and meets again Mario. He 
Knows that he is rich and to be im- 
possessed of all his richness wants to 
marry the daughter or otherwise he 
- would declare him to the police. Rolando 
after he Knows from Virginia that she 
do. not love him any more discoverers 
from a friend of his, Claudio, that Mario 
is the assassin of his own father the 
Count of Montebruno. The day of the 
wedding he goes to revenge his father 
but Virginia implores for the life of 
Mario and through words of love, domi- 
nates him entirely. The next morning 
Rolando is going away as he has another 
mission to compile and is to find his 
missed sister. Virginia Knows this and 
during the night goes to his room. There 
she tries to dissuade him from going away 
or if not to take her with him. Rolando 
refuses and Virginia in a moment of 
despair stabbes herself slightly. By a let- 
ter she has on her bosom Rolando dis- 
coverers that Virginia is his own sister. 
While they are embraced Mario madly 
comes for the daughter. Rolando lets him 
come in, and after he tells Mario that 
he has no right to claim Virginia as she 
is not his daughter but his own sister, 
Kills him. Mario before he dies begs to be 
forgiven from Virginia and he hands her 
his will on which he inherits Virginia of 
all his riches.” 


Following the published statement 
last autumn that a certain man had been 
declared the “model husband” at the 
second annual so-called husbands’ show 
in Chicago, a novice playwright of the 
western capital submitted to several 
New York managers the synopsis of the 
plot of a play labeled with the brief 
title: 

“Are Chicago Husbands Better Than 
New York Husbands; and If So, 
Why?” 

This was the title actually submitted. 

The scenario, as presented by the tyro 
dramatist, is quoted from a transcript 
- made by one of the managers, who de- 
clares it is the rarest specimen of its 
kind that has ever come into his hands: 


John Fitzroy Callister is a Chicago 
married man and, in the first act is- 
_ shown surrounded by his happy family, 
to whom he is more than kind, giving 
them candy and other luxuries as well 
as coal, gas and the real necessities. The 
second act discloses Parker Thomas, a 
New York married man, in his apart- 
ments, Thomas is a polished villain who 
beats his wife and deprives his little 
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daughter Lucy of her emer as well,” 
The third act, after the splendid contrast” 
furnished in the two_ preceding acts, | 
brings Callister and Thomas together | 
and shows the triumph of virtue when ~ 
the former reveals to the New York hus- 
band the true secret of marital happiness 
and makes the latter realize the error of 
his ways. The play ends with the lines ~ 
“A husband is a husband for all th 
Chicago, New York, London, Berlin— 

is all the same,” 


This Fellow had Ideas 


METROPOLITAN producers 
the story of an amateur playwrig 
from Trenton, New Jersey, who has b 
sieged their offices this season with a: 
military play called “By Right of they 
Starry Banner,” that is unique because 
it indicates to what- extent the plotters? 
will go and to what subterfuges they 
will resort to get a hearing for theif) 
works. a 
The “playwright” in question sé 
the following letter in November to ev= 
ery producer in New York: : 
If you are sick of reading poor plays, % 
read mine. I know enough about the = 
drama to know I have-written a military 7 
play that will surpass “Arizona” and wil 
make “Shenandoah” and “The Girl I 
Left Behind Me” look like two spots. 
Failing to receive any clamorous 
quests from the managers to read his 
play, the self-sufficient author came t0 
New York and began to make the; 
rounds of the managerial offices. 3 
The Liebler office was the first o 
on his list and, after failing to win @ 
hearing at the end of three days’ ultra) 
persistence, he sent this note by mes= 
senger to Mr, George C. Tyler: 7 
Enclosed find a two dollar bill, which ~ 
will repay you at the regular theatre ad- ~ 
mission rate for the time it will take you © 
to hear my play read. i 
The two dollars were returned via 
the same messenger with this line scribe 
bled at the bottom of the original notes 


Thank you very much, but I never ac- q 


cept theatre courtesies. og 


ee 
* 
' 


Not having lost hope or courage iff 
the slightest degree, the man with the 
great miltary drama next attacked the 
Shubert offices. He insisted that he must 
see Mr. Lee Shubert at once on business 
of the utmost importance and, whet 





asked to state what the nature of that 
business was on a card, he wrote, “A 
matter of life and death.” 
The lad who carried the card to Mr. 
Shubert in the inner office, returned and 
“told the man Mr, Shubert would see 
him 


When they were face to face, the 


" manager asked the stranger what there 


was so vital about his business that 
made it a matter of life and death, and 
when the man replied that “a matter of 


- life and death” was simply the sub-title 


of the play he wanted to have the man- 
ager read, the resultant clatter as the 
playwright made his hasty exit might 
have been heard a block away. 


Posing as a Relative 


STILL undaunted, however, the in- 
domitable dramatist from Trenton went 
to the offices of Klaw & Erlanger, in 
the New Amsterdam Theatre building, 
and, approaching Thomas, the well- 
known gallant guardian of the sanctum, 
told the latter that he would like to get 
in touch with Mr. Erlanger at once. 

“And who are you, sir?” inquired 
Thomas. 

“I am Mr. Erlanger’s brother,” cool- 
ly replied the man. 

Despite the fact that Thomas knew 
Mr. Erlanger’s brother well, he natural- 
ly believed that the stranger was a sec- 
ond brother of whom he had never 
heard and who had possibly just arrived 
in New York from a long journey. He 
communicated the fact of the man’s 
presence to his chief and the latter, his 
curiosity aroused, asked that the stran- 
ger be shown in. 

_ “So you are my brother, are you?” 
inquired the manager, ironically. “Well, 
what can I do for you?” 

“I am a brother to all my fellow 
men,” replied the nervy intruder, “and 
you can oblige me by reading my play.” 
: In less time than it takes to tell it, the 
‘brother” found himself again in Forty- 
second Street. 

At last accounts, the persistent play- 
wright was doing his best to get a hear- 

_ hg from Mr. Walter Lawrence, but the 
latter, at the time of this writing, had 
still succeeded in eluding him. 


OF PLOTS 
At The New Theatre 


WHEN The New Theatre people 
published the statement at the beginning 
of the season that they would gladly re- 
ceive the works of unknown play- — 
wrights, they little reckoned on the del- 
uge of scenarios and bulky manuscripts — 
that was about to flood in upon them. 

nknown wrestlers with the drama- 
from all over the world rushed the pro- 
duct of their brains into the offices of 
The New Theatre’s producing director- 
ate, and some of these products were 
revealed to be wonders of their species. 

One of the plays that came in all the 
way from Pasadena, California, may be 
quoted as the oddest specimen discoy- 
ered by the readers. 

The play in question bore the title 
“Killing a Good Thing,” and its out- 
lined plot, full of symbolism, was de- 
tailed by its creator as follows: 


There are only four characters in my 
play and seven acts. The chafacters are 

rama, a beautiful woman; Art, repre- 
senting The New Theatre; Money, repre- 
senting the Syndicate; and P ce, 
Tepresenting the audiences. Money is the 
villain; Art is the hero. Both woo 
the former by foul means, the latter by 
fair. Populace is with Money at first, but 
subsequently changes sides and lists his 
strength with Art who, finally trium- 
phant, wins Drama. The action transpires 
in The New Theatre itself and there is a 
tremendously great and intense scene in 

fth act that will cause everybody to 

talk about it. In this scene, Money at- 
tempts to abduct Drama from her 
home and is thwarted by Art who, at 
pistol’s point, forces Money to withdraw. 

This should be a great play for The 
New Theatre, inasmuch as it is so ex- 
tremely apropos. 


What is undoubtedly the most singu- 
lar scenario ever submitted to a New 
York manager, however, was that which 
came to the notice of Mr. Harris about 
a year ago. The responsible “plotter’s” 
name, the manager says, he does not 
care to divulge, but admits the former’s 
home is in Boston. 


Playing Without Lights 


THE title of the drama, the synopsis 
of which was submitted, was “Through 
the Dark,” and the author’s idea’ was — 
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to have the whole play enacted-on a per- remnant of an Aztec tribe that lived jm 
- fectly dark stage. the cavern and never saw the light ¢ 
The scene was laid in a giant cavern day; of a love affair between one of thi 
- in Central Mexico and the three acts of women and two of the men, and of th 
the play all had the same setting. There _ final killing off of all the characters bug 


"were seven characters, but the play- the hero and heroine. 
' wright suggested that, inasmuch as the After reading the description of 
audience would be unable to distinguish “drama,” Mr. Harris returned the 
the persons on the stage, the actors, by uscript to the author with a note stat 
disguising their voices and “doubling” ing that, while he appreciated thenovelty 
in the rdles could reduce the number of and economy contained in the write 
tiormers necessary to two or three. suggestions, he, like the audience 
he story of the play concerned the would be unable to “see” such a play, 


x 
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THE ACTOR 
By Ormsby A. Court 


“Who are those grangers ling’ring there?” the actor growled aside; 
“The audience, the audience,” the manager replied. 
“What makes them look so mad, so mad, and what is it they hide?” 
“Tomato cans and frazzled eggs,” the manager replied. 
“They do not like the way you act, nor yet your Ibsen play, 

And so they’re going to criticise you in their rural way; 

They know you’ve got to exit here before the break of day, 

Or else you’ll miss the milk train in the mornin’!” 


“Where is the secret staircase, man?” the paling actor cried; 

“It never was, it never was,” the manager replied. 

“Then pack me with the properties and hustle me outside ;” 

“Impossible, impossible,” the manager replied. 

“The hotel’s got your properties, likewise your only drop, 
And snoring on your trunks so few I hear the village cop; 
So beat it if you’ve any brains, you’re daring Fate to stop 

If you would catch the milk train in the mornin’ !” 


“Ten thousand curses on the ‘tank’ !” the wrathful actor cried, 
“Speak softly, sir, speak softly, sir,” the manager replied. 
“And rather than such ‘ignomy’ ’twere better I had died!” 
“Now ope the door and grant his wish,” was heard in an aside. 
No words are adequate to tell what happened then and there, 
No public press dare print the words that rent the midnight air; 
But when that train of milk arrived no Ibsen soul did care, 
For he had made the next stand by the mornin’ !” 
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People You Must Meet 


Theodore Roosevelt would have been glad to meet Morgan 
in the heart of Africa. ‘That was Morgan’s stamping ground, and, being so, it was natural 
that his trail should have cut that of the Woman Who Was Going Home. . Morgan, more- 
over, was a slave-trader, a buccaneer of the veldt, and an all-around bad man. But he wasa 
“Thoroughbred”—and that’s what Perceval Gibbon calls him in his splendid story that leads 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for April. It’s a big, human, compelling story by a big, 
human, compelling writer. 





Tony Patucka’s job was opening and shutting the doors 
when the loaded trains scooted by in the coal workings—one of the sort of kids that had a 
chance to be heroes at Cherry. And Tony was just that—an American in little, for all his old 
man had sold his mother to Placnek for $100 and a keg of herrings. The Americanism in 


you will leap when you read his story—*The Stuff of Heroes,” by Maximilian Foster, in 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for April. 


Then there’s McNamara, a traitor to his college and his 
team, as swift a runner as ever plunged down the field hugging the ball as if it were a pot of 
gold.. ‘“Mac”—so everyone called him—threw the game, but when the others learned the 
reason, they didn’t ostracize him. Why? Joe Ranson’s story, “Thirty Pieces of Silver,” in 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for April explains. 


Antoine Toupin wrote verses. and loved Louisette Rochon. 
So did Alec Bibault —voyageur, he of the crisp curls and the devils in his eyes. A strong man, 
Alec Bibault, and a weak one, Antoine. . But in the end—where love waited upon a test of 
strength—which won? That’s the story in “The Strength of Men,” which Hopkins 
Moorhouse contributes to THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for April. 


Alec Diefendorf and his wife were at swords’ points. Every- 
thing was going to smash. And then Dorothy Dacres stepped in. Know Dorothy? She's 
the girl William Hamilton Osborne is writing a series of stories about in THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE—the best of which, so far, is in the April issue. It’s entitled, “A Sudden Jolt.” 
It’ll give you one, too. 


Jason Atwater, after nearly half a century of squeezing 
dollars and burying them in the bank, abusing his wife because she wanted her green poplin 
made over after having worn it only eight years with a basque, at last unbelted and ~.ot only 
paid every one he owed but gave his wife $400. | What the town thought of it, tut) aost of 


all the effect upon his wife, go to form the best story Elliott Flower has ever writt.n. It’s 
“The Jewel of Consistency,” and it’s in THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for é.pril. 


Melekin wrote stories for an Arabic weekly on the East Side 
of New York. Between paragraphs he made love to his boss’ daughter. Somehow he didn’t 








get along. ‘Then he discovered the god of New York, and directly he began his worship at ~ 


the shrine of that joss his luck turned. Get acquainted with “Melekin’s God,” which Arthur @ 
Stanley Riggs has writen for THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for APRIL. THE RED © 


BOOK MAGAZINE for APRIL carries 192 pages of pictures and stories, the biggest illus- 


trated fiction magazine in the world. Get it to-day. 





